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d Opinions, as cannot fail to excite in the Mind Wonder and , 


rn forve the d, chooſe you this day whom 
will ſerve, whether the our Fathers ſerved, that were on 
Rn oy 1 the Amorites, in whoſe Land ye 
dell: but as for me and my Houſe, we will ſerve the Lord. 
Josnva, ch. xxiv. ver. 15, 
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ECCLESIASTE8, ch. il. ver. 13. 
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HISTORY is generally allowed by all diſ- 
tinguiſhed writers, to be the moſt inſtructing 
and uſeful branch of literature, and as no 
work of this kind (diveſted of all extraneous 
matter) has ever appeared in this ſhape, it 
cannot fail to render the enſuing pages en- 
tertaining to a curious and inquiſitive mind, 
and needs little further apology to the reader. 


The many glaring abſurdities, and ſhock- 
ing impieties to be met with in the courſe 
| a | * "i 
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of the following hiſtory, among the ancient 
Sects in Religion, in diſtant and remote parts 
of the world, among the rude Barbarians, in 
that dark and unenlightened age, when a 
blind ignorance prevailed in their untutored 
mind, joined with a mixture of enthuſiaſm 
and ſuperſtition, involved in idolatry, wick- 
edneſs, and immorality, the natural conſe- 
quence of that ignorance which then over- 
ſpread the face of the earth. It is leſs (I fay) 
to be wondered at, when we read in hiſtory 
of whole nations degrading. human nature. 
into unt vf beaſts, The Cynics Laying aſide 
all the natural reſtraints of ſhame and mo- 
| defy, vemitit their unnatural laſts openly. 
. One of oargreateſt philoſophers maintaining 


the doctrine of men having their wives in 
common; and ꝙ another teaching the worſt 
of inceſt, that of fathers with their daughters, 
_ and the Stoicks affirming that no word or 
* of any kind, vight to be ed or 


> Pl, bee 


| woided 
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avoided as filthy or obſcene. And ꝓ another 
great writer tells us of the philoſophers of 
his time: that the moſt notorious vices were 
ſcreened under the ſpectous vail of religion, 
and that they did not labour to maintain the 
character of philoſophers, by any virtuous 
actions, or modeſt deportment, but con- 
cealed their vicious lives, under an auſtere. 
countenance, and a habit different from the 
reſt of the world. | 


It may not be amiſs, by way of preface, 
to take a ſummary view, in a moſt conciſe 
manner, of all the prevailing religions i in the 
world, which, in the enſuing pages, are Fro 
accurately delincated, and which conſtitute 
the ſubje of the following work. In order 
to which I ſhall divide them into four parts, 


and ſpeak firſt ol 
EUROPE. 
IN Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
J 12 | territories 


1 Quintillian, 
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territories: thereunto belonging, the Refor. 
med Religion is univerſally eſtabliſhed, and 
in England and Ireland, the Epiſcopal go- 
vernment is obſerved; but in Scotland, Prei- 
bytery; though in all, there is the indul- 
gence of other perſuaſions publicly allowed, 
The Inquifition has ſo great an influence 
in Italy, and thoſe Iſles, that no Heretics 
are publicly allowed /-to dwell there, and 
all of them are called ſo, who diſawn the 
Pope for their head, and refuſe to ſubmit 
to all the ſu perſtitions of the church of 
Rome; only fome Jews are tolerated, and 
for which they pay a tribute to the Pope, 
throughout the eccleſiaſtical territories ; ; the 
' Venetians tolerate no Jews; in Naples, a 
few profeſſors of the religion of the Greek 
church are allowed ; Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Malta, permit no profeſſion but that of the 
Roman Catholics : Dalmatia is partly poſ- 
_ feſſed by the Venetians, and partly by the 
Turks: ; the n of Raguſa pay tribute 


© 34s 11? 
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7 to the Turks, but are of the Romiſh church; 
and have an archbiſhop of their own: the 
| Iflanders of Corfu, though ſubje& to the Ve- 
netians, are- of the Greek church : the iſle 
of Candia is undet the dominion of the 
Turks, but befides Mahometans, there. are 
Roman Catholics, Greeks, and Jews, who 
pay tribute for their liberty. In Spain and 
Portugal the Inquiſition is ſo rigid, that 
none but Romaniſts are tolerated. In France 
they are univerſally Romaniſts, and alſo in all 
thoſe parts of the Netherlands that belong 
to France or Spain. In the ſtates of Hol- 
land, the Reformed Religion, following Cal- 
vin, is moſt univerſal, though all other opi- 
. nions are tolerated, whether, Jews, Papiſts, 
or Lutherans, only the Papiſts are not al- 
lowed the open and public exerciſe of their 
religion, but the others are allowed to build 
ſynagogues, churches, &c. At Geneva the 

Reformed Religion is general. Of the Thir- 
wn Swiſs Cantons, five are Romaniſts, the 

n 23 others 
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others either Calviniſts or Zuinglians, and in 
moſt a mixture of Romaniſts and Reformed. 
Germany has almoſt as many profeſſors as 
there are princes, ſtates, and free cities; but | 
the Emperor i is a Roman Catholic, but Lu- 
theraniſm is moſt countenanced by authority: 
Calviniſm is the moſt profeſſed in the Pala - 
tinates, in the country of Heſſe, the dutchy 
of of Wirtembourg, and the Hans towns ; Hun- 
gary is partly Roman Catholics, and partly 
Lutherans, and a great number of Arians: 
Poland is generally Catholics, excepting in 
Lower Poland, where there are ſome Pro- 
teſtants: and in the provinces bordering 
upon Hungary, Moravia, and Sileſia, and 
thoſe advancing towards the ſouth and Le- 


55 vant, are generally of the Greek church: 


Tranſilvania has all ſorts, but feweſt of the 

Romaniſts: Swedeland and Denmark are 

commonly ſtiled Lutherans. The Muſco- 

vites follow the Greek church, and though 
| _ have. g patclareh at Moſcow, yet they 

; | 7 is acknow- 
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acknowledge the church of Conſtantinople 3 
thoſe upon the frontiers of Muſcovy circum- 
| Ciſe like the Jews and Turks, though in 


other circumſtances they are not of their re- 


 ligion, nor are they profefled Chriſtians ar 
idolaters, but live according to the laws of 
nature, and worfhip one God, Creator of the 
Word. Crim Tartary prafeſſes Mahometan- 
iſm, there are alſo among them, ſome Jews 
and Roman Catholics, to whom they give 


toleratian, upon their paying tribute. Tur- 


key generally profeſſes Mahometaniſm, but 
Jews and Chriſtians are tolerated in many 
places, particularly thoſe of the Greek church, 
ho have a patriarch at Conſtantinople. 


I now proceed regularly to 
I A. 
IN Turkiſh Afia Mahometaniſm is up- 


- permaſt, though other opinions are tolerated ; 
| | the 
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the Gitblei: have two patriarchs wire; one at 
"Antioch, the other at Jeruſalem ; in this 
empire principally are thoſe called Arminians, 
Georgians, Neſtorians, Jacobites,, and Ma- 
ronites (all treated of hereafter), there are 
alſo ſome Roman Catholics, Sabeans, Cop- | 
"tes, and a great number of Jews; the Ro- 
man Catholics are for the moſt part French 
and Venetian merchants, who are aſſiſted by 
the Franciſcan monks, whoſe common re- 
ſidence is at Jeruſalem and Bethlehem. In 
Perſia, M ahometaniſm, according to the 
Sect of Ali, is the national religion, but all 
Wo, ſtrangers have liberty of conſcience : ſo that 
there are all ſorts of Chriſtians, Jews, Ba- 
nions, and other idolaters. Arabia is ſub- 
ject to the Grand Signior, and Mahometan 
princes, who permit Chriſtians to live there, 
who have built a famous monaſtery upon 
Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the religious 
Greeks of the order of St. Baſil. The em- 
pire of Mogul, in India, is ſubject to a Ma- 
115 | hometan 
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hometan prince, of the ſect of Ali: In this 
dominion there are many idolatrous heathens, 
and alſo ſome Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Abyflines, all nations and opinions being to- 
lerated. The Peninſula of Indies on this fide 
the gulf of Bengal, comprehends many king- 
doms, but moſt of them heathen idolaters : 
but the iſland of Goa, belongs to the Portu- 
gueſe, who have divers churches and monaſ- 
teries in it: the archbiſhop of this iſle hath 
under him all the biſhops of the Eaſt Indies, 
and here the Inquifition exerciſes its tyranny / 
againſt all that they call apoſtates : but Ar- 
minians, Jews, Moors, and Banyans, are 
ſuffered to live there, according to their re- 
ligion, befides Arabs, Perſians, and Abyſ- 
ſines, who partly follow Chriſtianity, and 
partly the Mooriſh Mahometaniſm, the 
people of Calecut generally believe in God. | 
The kingdom of Narſingua practiſes the 
ſame ſuperſtitions, and have abundance of 
* * and Temples built in honour of their 
| demons 3 
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demons.; the king of Golconda follows the 
religion of the Perſians, but the people are 
gtoſs idolaters:: the main land of India, be- 
yond the Ganges, is poſſeſſed by divers ido- 
latrous princes : the peninſula of the ſame 
Indus, on the eaſt fide of the gulf, is alſo a 
country where they worſhip idols and falſe 
gods. The king of Siam permits the exer- 
_ Ciſe of all ſorts of religion, and ſhews parti- 
cular marks of eſteem to Chriſtianity : The 
peninſula of Melaca ig ependant upon Siam, 
but the greateſt part of it is poſſeſſed by the 
Hollanders, who grant liberty, of conſcience 
to all merchants trading among them : there 
are many Roman Catholics in the kingdom 
of Tonquin and Lao, where the Jeſuits 
| preach : the people of Pegu are ſo addicted 
x to idolatry, that all attempts of converting 
them to Chriſtianity have hitherto proved 
fltuitleſs: the Chineſe are idolaters, but 
Chriſtianity is tolerated among them, and the 
Jeſuits have divers churches there: there are 
=; 5 i alſo 
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| alfoa great number of Jews, who have their 
ſynagogues by the permiſſion of the emperor 
of China : Tartary is ſubject to divers prin - 
ces, the chief of whom is the great Cham, 


ſome of the ſovereigns are Mahometans, - 


others are Pagans and Idolaters : There are 
alſo Neſtorians and Jews, but ſuch as obſerve 
but little of the law of Moſes ; idolatry reigns 
in Japan, and fince the perſecution in 1630, 
theChriſtians have had nochurchinthatcoun- | 
try, though they formerly had; the Phillipine 
illands belong to the king of Spain, who gives 
liberty of . to all thoſe of the coun- 
try, who are idolaters, and to divers Indian 
Chineſes. The iſlands of Java and Sumatra, are 
inhabited by people addicted to idolatry ; 
| there are alſo mixed with them Mahome- 
tans and Chriſtians, The Hollanders are 
very potent in the iſle of Java, wherein they 
have Batavia; the natives of Ceylon are 
idolaters, but there are many Mahometans 
and Chriſtians among them; the Dutch 
poſſeſſing 
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poſſeſſing many cities there; the iſle of Cy- 
prus is under the dominion of the Turks, 
but both the Latin and Greek Chriſtians live 
there without moleſtation, as do alſo the Ar- 
minians, Coptes, and all ſorts of ſects, pay 
ing only a tribute for their liberty. N 


The next quarter of the world is 


1 


AFRICA. 


THE people of Nabia 1 2 a mixture of 
the Chriſtian ceremonies, with thoſe of Ju- 
daiſm and Mahometaniſm. The Abyſſines 

are the pureſt of all the Oriental Chriſtians ; 
Heathen Idolatry is the ancient religion of 
Mcnomotapa, but the Jeſuits have intro- 
duced Chriſtianity in many places, l Barbary 
is inhabited by Moors, Turks, and Arabs, 
who are Mahometans; ſome places are 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ' Spaniards, and 
Portugueſe : there are ſome towns where the 

: infidels 
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inſidels ſuffer the Chriſtians and Jews the ex- 
erciſe of their religion upon paying tribute. 
The chief religion of Egypt is the Maho- 
metan, obſerved by the Turks, Moors, and 
| Arabs (as it is accurately deſcribed in the 
following work). The Chriſtian Coptes 
have their churches, and the Jews. their ſy- 
nagogues; the people of Zanguebar, and on 
the coaſt of Abex are Mahometans : but 
the Portugueſe, who have ſome places in 
Zanguebar, have there introduced Chriſti- 
anity: there are alſo Jews and Idolaters, the 
natives of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
is one God, creator of heaven and earth, but 
they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit. The French 
| who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour to bring 
them over to Chriſtianity; Cafraria is peo- 
pled with idolaters, the Hollanders having | 
only two forts towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Portugueſe, a caſtle in- the 
kingdom of Sophala ; there are many idola- 
ters in the kingdom of Congo, ſome Ma- 

| hometans, 
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hometans, and divers Chriſtians, particu- 

larly in the province of Angola, of which the 
Portugueſe are maſters. The Guineans wor- 
ſhip idols, but the Engliſh, Hollanders, and 
Danes, poſſeſs fome places upon that coaſt, 
and the Portugueſe have habitations in the 
country, where they endeavour to introduce 
chriſtianity. The negroes mix with their 
idolatry ſome ceremonies of Mahometaniſm, 
The laſt I have to ſpeak of are the pre- 
vailing religions in America, before our un- 
happy diviſions and fatal enen 


e e ee 


| CANADA, or new Fans is . 
with Roman Catholics, the greateſt part of 
the country, being ſubject to the king of 
France : New England, New Holland, and 
| New swedeland, are colonies of the reſpec- 
tive nations whoſe name they bear, and pro- 
ſels their own religion. The ſavages have 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce any religion at all, exce pt thoſe who 
converſe with the Europeans : the Engliſh 
have divers places in Virginia; the natives 
believe there are many Gods of different or- 
ders, who depend upon one chief, who is 
their ſovereign, and hath been fo from eter- 
nity ; they eſteem the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
as demi gods: the Salvages of Florida are 
idolaters, and worſhip the ſun and moon, 
but the Spaniards and Engliſh having ſeveral 
colonies there, have introduced Chriſtianity 
in many places: Mexico or New Spain, is 
well peopled with Roman Catholics, where 
there is an archbiſhop, and divers biſhops ; 
the Spaniards are alſo maſters of New Caſtile, 
where they have introduced the Popiſh re- 
ligion: the Mountaineers of this country are 
ſtill idolaters, worſhipping the ſun and moon 
as their principal divinities, ſuppoſing them 
to be man and wife : the Caribbee iſlands, 
and natives of Guinea, adore idols, and 
ſome among them believe the immortality of 
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| the foul; the inhabitants. of. the country of 
| the Amazons are idolaters, but the Portu- 


gueſe have a fine city there, called San Sal- 


cit vadore, where is an archbiſhop's ſee; the 
- Salyages are daily conyerted to Chriſtianity, 


The Spaniards have divers places there, 


and a town called L'Alſumption; which is 
both a biſhop's ſee, and has alſo a college of 


Jeſuits : there are ſeveral ' ſeminaries eſtab- 


| liſhed* on purpoſe” to convert thoſe natives, 
who of themſelves have little or no religion. 
The Roman Catholic religion is eſtabliſhed 


in Peru, which belongs to the king of Spain: 


| there is an archbiſhop at Lyma, ſo cat ido- 
latry is almoſt "rooted out from —_— the 


natives of Amerioa. pi le 


' To conclude The rho ry or * (call 
him which you pleaſe) of the following | work, 
chime little more merit than what i is derjved 


from a general reading, and is the fruit pluck- 
ed from every brageh W ancient and 
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INTRODUCTION, 


im wulen ARE INTERSPERSED 
SOME BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS 
FROM | 


GOD, ſays the Holy Apoſtle St. John, ® is 
a Spirit, and they that worthip him, muſt 
worſhip him in Spirit and in Truth. To 
define him agreeable to the ſentiments of Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and other diſ- 

b tingdiſhed 


gt. John, chap. iv. ver. 244 
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tinguiſhed philoſophers. He is eternal and 
infinite, omnipotent and omniſcient; that is, 
he endures from eternity to eternity, and is 
preſent from infinity to infinity. He governs 
all things that exiſt, and knows all things. 
He is not eternity, of infinity, but eternal 
and infinite. He is not duration and ſpace, 
but he endures and is preſent, he endures al- 
ways, and is preſent every where, conſti- 
tutes the very things we call duration and 
ſpace, eternity and infinity. He is omni- 
preſent, not only virtually ſo, but ſubſtan- 
tially : for power without ſubſtance cannot 
ſubſiſt. We know him only by his proper- 
ties or attributes, by the moſt wiſe and ex- 
cellent ſtructure of things, and by final cau- 
5 ſes : but we adore and worſhip him, on ac: 
count of his dominion over us. The admi- 
rable and beautiful ſtructure of things, for 
final cauſes, exalt our ideas of the contriver: 
- the unity of the deſign ſhews him to be one, 
The great motions in the ſyſtem performed 

| | eng 1 with 
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with the ſame facility as the leaſt, ſuggeſt 
his Almighty power, which gave motion to 
the earth, and the celeſtial bodies with equal 
eaſe as to the minuteſt particles. The um- 
plicity of the laws that prevail in the world, | 
the excellent diſpoſition of things, in order 
to obtain the beſt ends, and the beauty that 
adorns the works of nature, far ſuperior to 
any thing in art, ſuggeſt his conſummate 
wiſdom. The uſefulneſs of the whole ſcheme 
fo well contrived, for the intelligent beings 
that enjoy it, with the internal diſpoſitions, 
and moral ſtructure of thoſe beings them-' 
felves, ſhews his unbounded goodneſs. He 
is not the object of ſenſe; his eſſence, and 

indeed that of all other ſubſtances, is beyond 
the reach of our diſcoveries, but his attri- 
butes clearly appear in his admirable works. 
We know that the higheſt conceptions we 
are able to form of them, are ſtill beneath his 
real perfections: but his power and domi- 
nion over us, and our duty to him are ma- 
| | 8 . nifeſt: 
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nifeſt ; His attributes may puzzle our un- 
derſtanding, withou? ſhaking our faith. 


Whatever God has revealed is certainly 
true, conſequently whatever is divine reve- 
lation, ſays an ingenious writer, * ought to 
over- rule all our opinions, prejudices, and in- 
tereſts, and has a right to be received with 
full aſſent: and ſuch a ſubmiſſion as this of 
our reaſon to faith, takes not away the land- 
marks of knowledge, The grounds of a ra- 
tional faith, ſays the ſame learned author, 
are, firſt, that the things revealed are not 
contrary to, though they may be above na- 
tural reaſon. Secondly, That the revealer 
be well acquainted with the things he reveals. 
Thirdly, That he be above all ſuſpicion of 
deceiving us. Where theſe criterions are 
found, no reaſonable perſon will deny his 
aſſent; thus, we may as well doubt of our 
exiſtence, as of the truth of a revelation 
coming from God, who, can neither be de- 
ceived 


Locke on Human Underſtanding, - 
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ceived. himſelf, nor deceive others, by pro- 
poling things to be believed, that are con- 
tradictory to the faculties he has given us. 
Whatever propoſitions therefore are beyond 
reaſon, but not contrary to it, are, when re- 
vealed, the proper matter of faith. 


I proceed now to the worſhip and homage, 
which is due to the Supreme Being, con- 
fidered as our creator, preſerver, and moſt 
bounteful benefactor; and ſhall make uſe of 
the arguments laid down by the aforemen- 


tioned great philoſophers. - 


As our affections depend on our opinions 
of their objects, it ſeems to be among the 
firſt duties we owe to the author of our Being, 
to form the leaſt imperfect, ſince we cannot 
form perfect, conceptions of his character and 
adminiſtration : for ſuch conceptions will 
render our religion rational, and our diſpo- 
fitions refined, If our opinions are diminu- 

tive 


21 INTRODUCTION. 

tive and diſtorted, our religion will be ſuper- 
ſtitious, and our temper abject. Thus if 
we aſcribe to the Deity. that falſe majeſty 
which conſiſts in the unbenevolent and ſul- 
len exerciſe of mere will or power, or ſup- 
| poſe him to delight in the poſtrations of ſer- 
vile fear, or as ſervile praiſe, he will be wor- 
ſhipped with mean adulation, and a profu- 
fion of compliments. If he be looked upon 
as a ſtern, and implacable Being, delighting 
in vengeance, he will be adored with pom- 
pous offerings, or whatever elſe may be 
thought proper to ſooth and mollify him: 
But if we believe perfect goodneſs to be the 


885 character of the Supreme Being, and that he 


loves thoſe who reſemble him moſt, in this, 
the moſt amiable of his attributes, the wor- 
ſhip paid him will be rational and ſublime, 
and his worſhippers will ſcek to. pleaſe him, 
by imitating that goodneſs which they adore, 
Indeed, wherever right conceptions of the 
Deity and his Providence prevail, when he 
is 


INTRODUCTION. xxiil 
is conſidered as the inexhauſted ſource of 
light and love, and joy, as acting in the joint 
character of a father and governor, what ve- 
neration and gratitude muſt ſuch conceptions, 
thoroughly believed, excite in the mind? 
How natural and delightful muſt it be to one 
whoſe heart is open to the perception of 
truth, and of every thing fair, great, and 
wonderful in nature, to engage in the exer- 
eiſes of religion, and to contemplate and 
adore him for his wonderful wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs. When we conſider the unſul- 
lied purity, and abſolute perfection of the di- 
vine nature, and reflect on the imperfection 


and various blemiſhes of our own, and the 


ungrateful returns we have made to his good- 
neſs, we muſt ſink into the deepeſt humility 
and proſtration of ſoul before him, and be 
conſcious, that it is our duty to repent of a 
temper and conduct ſo unworthy of our na- 
ture, and ſo unbecoming our obligations: to 
its author; and reſolve to endeavour to act a 


wiſer and better part for the future. And if 
| the 


__ INTRODUCTION. 


the Deity is conſidered as the father of mer- 
cies, who loves his creatures with infinite 
tenderneſs, and in à particular manner all 
good men: nay, who delights in goodneſs, 
even in its moſt imperfect degrees: what re- 
ſignation, what dependance, what generous 
confidence, what hope in God, and in his 
_ all-wiſe providence, muſt ariſe in the ſoul 
 thatis poſſeſſed of ſuch amiable views of him. 
It is therefore our duty, as well as our high- 
eſt intereſt, often, at ſtated times, and by 
decent and ſolemn acts, to adore the great 
original of our exiſtence, to expreſs our ve- 
neration and love, by a devout acknowledge - 

ment of his perfections, and to ſhew our 
- gratitude, by praiſing his goodneſs, and grate- 

fully confeſſing his benefits, We ought to 
acknowledge our dependance upon God, our 
truſt in his mercy and forgiveneſs, and our 
_ reſignation to the diſpoſal of his providence; 

and this not only 8 N 81 * in public 
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1. Nhe Religion 74 the Fotien, 


4 which can _—_ to an equal anti- bfore Chit 
1996. 

| quity with the Egyptians. * Their country is Ln 

the only one in the world which has borne 


the name of a ſon of Noah. And yet the 
B ö Egyp- 


—— 


A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THE 


Year of the Egyptians themſelves, ignorant of their true 
— Chet deſcent, pretended even to a greater antiqui- 


1996. 


2 59. aſſerting themſelves to have been the firſt 


men in the world, who (as well as animals) 
they imagined muſt have been originally pro- 
duced in their country, rather than in any 


other part of 'the world, becauſe of the be- 


nign-temperature of the air, the natural fe- 


_ -cundity of the Nile, and its ſpontaneous 


bringing forth ſeveral kinds of vegetables, as 
proper food for the newly produced men and 
animals . As much as the Egyptians 
ſeemed to excel other nations in the wiſdom 
of their Jaws and conſtitutions, they yet ſur- 
paſſed them more in bigotry and ſuperſtition. 


Idolatry was ſo.antient among them, that 
the Grecians confeſſed they borrowed not 


only their religious | ceremonies, but the 
names of almoſt all their Gods from Egypt. 


For the Egyptians are faid to have been the 
firſt people who erected altars, images, and 
temples, and the firſt inventors of feſtivals, 


ceremonies. and tranſactions with the Gods, 


by 
a Pliny" Natural Hiftory, book Xs * 65. 


— 


* 


© 


* 


DIFFERENT SECTS IN RELIGION. 3 
by the mediation of others; and alſo to haye Jer ne 
firſt given names to the twelve Gods. beſos 4 0 
—ů— 


They had a great many deities of diffe- 
rent ranks and orders. Thoſe who were 
chiefly honoured in Egypt, were Oris and 
Ii, by which it is moſt probable they origi- 
nally meant the ſun and the moon, whole influ- 

_ ences governed and preſerved the world; 
thoſe two planets being reckoned by them, 
the great cauſes of nutrition and generation, 
and as it were, the ſources from whence the 
other parts of nature, which alſo they looked 
upon as Gods, and to which they gave diſ- - 
tin& names, were derived. Theſe were Ju- 

 piter, or ſpirit, the vis vivica of living crea- 
tures; Vulcan, or fire; Ceres, or the earth ; 
Oceanus, (by which the Egyptians meant 
their Nile) or moiſture; and Minerva, or 
air, 


\ Beſides theſe celeſtial or eternal Gods, 
they had alſo terreſtrial and mortal deities, 
which had merited the honours paid them, 
by the benefits they conferred on mankind 
8 Les: B 2 in 

o Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, book x. chap. 66. 
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Year of the 
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before Chriſt 
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in their life time, ſeveral of them having 
been kings of Egypt: ſome of theſe bore the 


k—_— fame names with the celeſtial Gods, and 
| others had proper names of their. own ; ſuch 


were the Sun, Chronus or Saturn, Rhea, 


Jupiter, (called by them Ammon) Juno, 


Vulcan, Veſta, Hermes or Mercury, Orus, 
Venus, Pan, and others. Serapis is ſaid to 


have been an upſtart deity, introduced by 


one of the Ptolemies at Alexandria: but 
others ſuppoſe that to be only another name 
for Oſiris, who was alſo called Bacchus. As 
Oſiris was ſuppoſed to have been of a good 


and beneficent nature, ſo his brother Ty- 


phon was eſteemed. the reverſe, and held in 
univerſal deteſtation, for the. evils brought 


by him on his family and nation, Though 


the bodies of theſe mortal deities remained in 


their ſepulchres on earth, yet they believed 


their ſouls ſhone in the ſtars in heaven ; the 


"ſoul of Iſis in particular in the dog, ſtar, 
called by them Sothis ; the ſoul of Orus in 


Orion; and that of Typhon in the bear“ 


Notwithſtanding this polytheiſm of the 


— they are ſaid, in reality, to have 
acknow- 
N page 36a. 
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5 


acknowledged one ſupreme God, the maker woe — he 
and ruler of the world, whom they ſome- before © Chriſt 
times denoted by the name of Oſiris or Se- mM, 


rapis, ſometimes by that of Iſis, and at 
other times by that of Neith, on whoſe tem- 
ple at Sais was the following remarkable i in- 
ſcription : 


© 1 am all that hath been, is, and ſhall be, and Ms veil 
© bath no mortal yet uncovered *.” 


There is alſo an inſcription to 16s, ti} 


remaining at Capua, to this effect. 


© To thee, who, being one, art all - the goddeſs of 
c ths . b 


The inhabitants of Thebais, are reported 


to have worſhipped only the immortal and 
unbegotten God Cneph, or Emeph; for 


which reaſon they were exempt from all 


contributions towards the maintenance of the 
facred animals which were worſhipped in the 
lower Egypt +, 


From this God VA Be they ſuppoſed a 
ſecondary God proceeded, repreſenting the 
world, and was called Phtha, which word is 

B 3 at 


Plutarch, page 354. f Idem, page 339. 
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of Egypt, appears at length to have entirely 
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at preſent uſed among the Copa. to ſignify 
the divine, being. 


a the idolatrous humour, which 
pevailed at firft, perhaps only in ſome parts 


over-run it, and, what ſeems ſcarcely cre- 
dible, they came at length to beſtow divine 
honours on ſeveral amimals, nay even on ve- 
getables ; as leeks and onions ; and that with 
fo great variety and diſagreement among 


themſelves, that, except ſome of the princi- 


pal Gods, who were honoured all over the 
kingdom, the worſhip of every deity was 


, confined to one or two cities or provinees ; 


whence it come to paſs, that a great number 


of the chief cities of Egypt, were by the Gre- 


cians named after the Gods or animals that 


were worſhipped there: as Dioſpolis, or the 


city of Jupiter, Heliopolis, or the city of 
the ſun; and in the ſame manner, others 


. bore the names of Pan, Apollo, Latona, 


Hermes, Hercules, and Venus, and alſo of 
the dog, the lion, the Wolfe, the croco- 
_ &c. | 


oe ESE. 


btiFxxtxT sgTS IN RELIGION: 
This diverſity of worſhip was ſometimes at- 


flood 352. 


tended with very ill conſequences, eſpecially if before Chriſt 


1996. 


their deities happened to be ſuch as were na... 


turally enemies to one another ; the inhabi- 
tants of one place,often paying their adoration 
to that kind of animals which were held in 
the greateſt abhorrence by their neighbours, 
Hence proceeded inveterate quarrels and dan- 
gerous wars ; as happened in particular be- 
tween thoſe of Heracleopolis who worſhipped 


the Ichneumon, and thoſe of Arſinoe, who 


worſhipped the crocodile ; and to mention no 
more between the cities of Oxyrynchus and 
Cynopolis, the former of which facrificed 
and eat dogs, the deity of the latter, in re- 
venge for their eating that ſort of fiſh which 
was the object of their own worſhip *. It 
was thought, however, that the kings them- 
ſelves, out of policy, firſt occaſioned, or at 
leaſt encouraged and fomented theſe diſſen- 
tions, to divert the people from attempting 
any thing againſt the ſtate ; for Diodorus 
tells us that one of their firſt and moſt prudent 
kings finding the Egyptians very prone to ſe- 


dition, enjoined to each province the wor- 


ſhip of ſome particular animal]; different from 


Sy _ 


Plutarch, page 380. 


8 A: $UCCINCT ACCOUNT or TE. 
yur of te all the reſt, and likewiſe to uſe a different 
ww wilt diet; ſo that the Egyptians, being»by this 
5 means divided into ſo many. « diſtinct ſocieties, 
| prejudiced againſt each other in religious mat- 

ters, and mutually deſpiſing one another, on 
account of their different cuſtoms, in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, there was no likelihood 
of their ever uniting again * 


ll It would be rather tedious than entertain- 
ing to ſet down all the fables and uncertain 
traditions which might be found in antient 
authors, concerning the Egyptian Gods, or 
= the images by which they repreſented thoſe 
. deities that were moſt peculiar to this na- 
| tion, likewiſe, their ſacrifices, feſtivals, and 
religious ceremonies . 


| R | | * Diodorus, page 80. Plutarch, page 371. | ö 
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No. II. 


The Religion of the Moabiter. 


Wr are but little acquainted with the cuſ- 


toms and manners of the Moabites. They we 


7 
82 


— of the 
_ 


nk 


were governed by kings, uſed circumcifion®, Cn 


and ſeemed to have employed themſelves 
moſtly in paſturage, and breeding cattle, 
wherein their riches chiefly conſiſted. They 
were one of the nations whoſe good the Jews 
were forbidden to ſeek, nor were they to be 
admitted to intermarry with the Iſraelites to 
the tenth generation +. However, they ap- 
pear to have cultivated a good underſtanding 
with that people, after their ſettlement in 
- Canaan, as appears from the ſojourning of 
Elimelech there , and the reception David 
met with in his troubles at Mizpeh d. What 


language 


* Deut. chap, xxii. ver. 3. 6. + Ibid. ver. 3. t Numb. xxv. 
| ver, 11, 


51 Sam, chap. xi. ver. 3, &c, Numb. xxv. 11,—Numb, xxi. 29, 
1 Kings, xi. 7.—Jeremiah, xIviii. 23. 
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Year of the language they uſed we know not ; but ſuppoſe 


flood 2016, 
—_ Chriſt they ſpoke a dialeQ of the Canaaitiſh or He- 


3 brew. 


That they had once the knowledge of the 
true God, we may not only conclude from 
by the piety of their great anceſtor, : who, with- 
out doubt, inſtructed his offspring in their 
3 | duty ; but likewiſe from Scripture : for they 
\ . retained this knowledge till the time of Mo- 

| ſes, even after they had monſtrouſly. cor- 
1 | | rupted their religion, by introducing the 
worſhip of the falſe Gods, which they ſeem 
to have done pretty early, though the time 
cannot be fixed . 


The idols of the Moabites taken notice of 
in Scripture, are Chemoſh and Baal- peor , 
ſometimes ſimply Peor , or as the ſeptua- 
gint write the name Phegor, but what Gods 
theſe were, learned men are not agreed. St. 
Jerome ſuppoſes that they were both names 
of one and the ſame idol, and from the de- 
baucheries into which thoſe fell, who defiled 

them · 
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Numb. xxi. 29. + Numb. xXXV. . 3 T Ibid. ver. 18. 
Joſhua xxii. ver. 17. * 5 
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themſelves with their wotſhip, ſeveral wri- Year of th 
ters, both ancient and modern, have repre» bikes Chull 
ſented them as obſcene deities, and not much as 


different from Priapus. This opinion they 
endeavour to ſupport from the etymologies of 
the names, and fancy ſome indecency is im- 
plied therein; others, however, imagine, 
that though the Iſraelites and Solomon were 
inticed by the Moabitiſh women to worſhip 
thoſe idols, yet it does not thence follow that 
any immodeſt ceremonies were uſed in their 
worſhip ; nor are any ſuch mentioned in the 
moſt ancient authors ; and the etymologies 


we think are not much to be relied on. Peor 


was the name of a mountain, where the high 
places of Baal were ſituated “: which word 
ſignifies no more than Lord, and was a title 
of the ſun, perhaps added to that name, by 
way of diſtinction, to denote the deity adored 
in that place, though he had alſo probably a 
temple at Beth-peor, which ſtood in the 
plain ; Voſſius ſuppoſes Baal-peor to be 
Bacchus ; and Dr. Cumberland fays he was 
properly called Meon, and this learned pre- 
late 


® Numb, xxiii, 38, + Joſhua, chap. 13. 17, 20. 
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Year of the late takes him to be the ſame with the Me- 
before Chriſt nes, Miſraim, and Oſiris. 


cee 


Of their religious rites and ceremonies, we 
can ſay very little. The obſcenity which 
ſome authors charge them with, the pſalmiſt 
takes notice, in ſpeaking of thoſe who were 


joined to Baal-peor ; but ſays only that they 


eat the offerings of the dead: by which 


words, he may either mean, that the idol 
| which they impiouſly honoured with divine 


worſhip, was no more than a dead man; or 
elſe, that their oblations were made to the 
infernal Gods. [7 , 


They facrificed both in the open air, on 
mountains dedicated to that ſervice , and in 
temples built to their idols in the cities ; and 
beſide oxen. and rams, on extraordinary 


coccaſions, offered human victims, according 


to the Phenician cuſtom. 


1 Numbers i. v. 41. 
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The Religion of the Ammonites. 


13 


THIS people were the poſterity of Ammon, Year of the 


flood 1451, 


otherwiſe called Ben Ammi, fignifying the before Chrit 
ſon of my people, our kindred, the offspring — 


of Lot and his younger daughter * 


We are as little acquainted with the cuſ- 
toms and manners of this people, as of the 


Moabites aforementioned. Theſe had. like- 
wiſe kings, and were circumciſed +, and 


ſeem to have been principally addicted "_ 


-+ arte alſo. - 


The en of the Ae as we 


have already obſerved concerning that of the 
Moabites, was originally as pure as it could 


flow from ſo clear a ſtream, as the inſtruc- 


tion of Lot; but they 4% ſwerved from it 


by degrees, and at length degenerated into 
ber“ 2 | the 


Gen. chap. xix. 32, Deuter. chap. U. ver. 20. 


. — ww _  —— 
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Year of the the moſt ſtupid, and as is generally ſuppoſed, 


_ 4. * : 
before Civitt the moſt cruel idolatry. 


LE 397. 
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Their chief and peculiar deity is in the 
Scripture called Molech or Moloch. He is 
alſo thought to be underſtood under the 
names of Baal, Milcom, Melech, Adrame- 
lech, Anamelech, and the like. 


_ — 


, 
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I) heſe names or titles ſignify no more than 

; lord or king; and ſometimes have an epithet 

prefixed to them, as in the two laſt, where 

= he is ſtiled the mighty and rich Melech or. 

= Moloch or king: theſe two were the Gods iſ"! 

1 of the Sepharvites. I ſhall only ſpeak of the 
Ammonitiſh Moloch. The learned are not g 
poſitively agreed in what relates to him. It Mp 
is on all hands allowed that they addreſſed * 
him under the title of king or Moloch. His 1 
image is ſaid to be hollow, and divided into I 
ſeven receptacles. The firſt was opened for 

| an offering of fine flour; the ſecond for an 

| | | offering of turtles; the third for a ſheep ; ¶ Je 

| the fourth for a ram, the fifth for a calf, 

| * the ſixth for an ox ; the ſeventh for a child. 

| It had the head of an ox, and the arms of a 0 * 


| BESS man ſtretched out in the act to receive. Theſe 
IS ſeven 
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ſeven receptacles are alſo called ſeven cha- Yer —— 
pels; and inſtead of being within the image before chrit 
itſelf, are placed orderly before it *. 3 

Whatever was the diſpoſition of theſe ſeven 
places, their number correſponding with 
that of the ſun, moon, and five other plan- 
ets, has given room to ſuppoſe that they 
worſhipped the ſun; and the rather, as the 
oblations ſeem to riſe in ſuch proportion as 
might beſt anſwer the degree of each of theſe 
heavenly bodies. But it would be endleſs to 
expatiate in conjectures upon ſo obſcure a 


ſubject as the learned have done. 


As to the ſuperſtitions paid to Moloch, 
there is great diſagreement among authors. 
By the ſcripture it is often ſaid, that the Am- 
monites paſſed their ſeed through fire to Mo- 
loch. This expreſſion is taken in a literal 
ſenſe by ſome, in a figurative ſenſe by others. 


The firſt ſentiment is embraced by the 
Jewiſh writers who for the moſt part hold, 


that 

+ Bedford's Script. Chron. page 2 59. 
* Some of the Jewiſh writers hold, that the children were ſolemnly 
delivered to the prieſts ; who upon their returning them, were carried 
2 by 
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ver ed the that the children were barely carried or led 
flood 1451, 
before Chrilt between two fires, by way of purification: 


<P the latter is adopted by the chriſtian writers 


chiefly, who think that they actually burnt 
their children by way of ſacrifice to this 
grim idol. There was a place near Jeruſa- 
lem, where this horrid cuſtom was obſerved ; 
it was ng the valley of the f ſons 9 Hinnom, 
52 Plex : 8 ſo 


_ | by thei parents upon, their ſhoulders between two fires, Acctobiag 
i | to others the prieſts carried them. 


A veryeminent Jewiſh writer ſays, that the prieſts or ſervants of fire, 
perſuaded men, that their children would die, if they did not paſs them 
through fire: wherefore parents, being anxious for the lives of their 
children, and perceiving there was neither danger or difficulty in per- 
forming the ceremony, no one neglected it, conſidering that the chil. 

© dren were not to de conſumed by fire, but only to pal though u. 


| However, voſſius inſiſts on it, that whereyer the expreſſion of paſs- i * 
= - ing through fire is met with, it muſt be taken in the ſtrictneſs of the letter, 
g but allows, that in caſes of a great calamity, and upon other particular 

c | occaſions, they gave up theiroffspring as an expiatory ſacrifice to thei 
god. 


Selden is of a quit: different ſentiment, and will have it that oy nat 
only led their children through fire, but burnt them alſo at the ſame | 


time. | | fl | 


F 


- -» <2 - ew con i. 


This he proves as far as a matter of this nature can be aſcertained, 
Upon the whole remembring how common a practice it was to offer up 
theſe unnatural oblations among ſome of the neighbouring nations, the ! 
ſame may probably have prevailed among the Ammonites, | 


| * | + This valley als a delightful place, watered by the ſprings of Si- 
1 loah. It was ſhady an beautiful, with gardens. And, indeed, it is 
| remark- 
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| ſo named from the ſhrieks of the children . 
ſacrificed. They uſed among other inſtru- * 
ments a drum, to drown the dreadful outcries ? 


of the unhappy victims. 


EF No. IV. 


ter, : The Relig, 100 of 1 be bu. 


TE Midianites were, in their moſt early 2 . 


times, evidently confounded with the Iſhmae- before — 


ame lites * and many ages afterwards, they are 
mentioned in conjunction with the Nabate- 
ned C. | ans 
„the remarkable, that the heathens commonly ckoſe fountain heads and ſo- 


lemn groves for the ſceves of the homage they paid their deities, This 
euſtom is ſuppoſed io be borrowed from the Ammonites. 


it is Gen. xxxv. 37,—Nehemiah ii. iv. vi. xiii.— Joſephus Antiq. lib, 
narks 12. Chaps il, 12,<Gen, xxv. 4.—Judges chap, viii. ver. 24. 


3 
Tear 00 the ans and Kedarenes, the poſterity of Nabai- 


flood x 


"HOOP. G oth and Kedar, the ſons of Iſhmael. 


A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT of THe. 


They 


— were ſo incorporated as it were with the Mo- 
abites, that Moſes almoſt conſidered them 


as one nation. Their religion was the ſame, 
and they acted in the ſtricteſt concert againſt 


the Iſraelites. The ties of blood united 


them likewiſe, as on the one ſide they were 
deſcended from Abraham, and on the other 
from Lot: It appears very plain from Job, * 
that the uſe of writing was very early known 
in theſe parts among the deſcendants of 
Abraham: and the Midianites being alſo of 
the number, we cannot ſuppoſe them to 
Sir Iſaac 
Newton allows them the honour of inſtruct- 


have been unacquainted with it. 


ing Moſes in writing. 


_ LM is plain that the Midianites varied as 
much from each other in matter of religion, 
as in their manner of life. At firſt, they 


were no doubt pure and right in their way: 


how long they perſevered in it, is not ſaid. 
But in the days of Moſes, they wallowed in 


- Joby xix. 23 24. 


all 
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10 


all the abominations of the Moabites ,* Yer ofthe 
thoſe we mean who were neareſt to that ido- before Chriſt 


1245. 


latrous nation; nay, they exceeded them in 4 


their endeavours to pervert the children of 
Iſrael, when they lay in the plains of Moab, 

in perſuading them to bow down to Peor ; 
but we are indeed told that Peor was wor- 
ſhipped by the Midianitiſh women chiefly. 
Thus ſtood religion in the north of Midian. 
Now in the ſouth we find them enlightened 
by a rational and ſublime ſyſtem, long after 
their brethren had fallen into the fouleſt cor- 
ruption. As a proof of this we need only 
mention Jethro, who is commonly ſtiled the 
prieſt of Midian, and is faid to have lived 
among, and by ſome thought to have pre- 
ſided over, the Midianites, + near the red 
ſea, His behaviour in the cam̃p of Iſrael is 
sa ſufficient argument + in favour of them, 
n, yet, though their religion was otherwiſe very 
pure, it is ſomewhat remarkable they could 
not bear circumciſion. F They offered up 


all * Chronicles of Ancient eint page 210, 125, Gen, chap, 


1 Joſephus Antiq. book iv. chap. 6. Exodus, chap. xviii. ver. 10. 
12, Ibid. chap, = 25, 26, of 


C2 praiſes, 
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Year of the praiſes, thankſgivings, and ſacrifices to Gods 


flood 1102, 
before Chriſt, hut their religious rites or ceremonies are no 


Lt where ſpoken of. The moſt ancient record 

we find concerning this nation is, their pur- 

chafing Joſeph from his brethren, for twenty 

pieces of ſilver, and carrying him away with 

them into Egypt, where they ſold him- to 
Potiphar, one of Pharaoh's chief officers * 


Eon — — ＋— — == — 
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„Gen. chap. xxxvii. v. 28. 36. 
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No. V. 


e 


The Religion of the Edomites. 


THE character of the Edomites is, that To of of the 
they were a bold and daring people, fond of before Chris 
broils and tumults, which they as much de- 22 
lighted in, as others did in the ſoftening 
pleaſures of luxury,* The Edomites, (thoſe 
who migrated into Judea and were the latter 
Edomites,) whoſe character Joſephus draws, 
were a degenerate race, quite ſtrangers to the 
liberties, and noble ſpirit of their fore- 


fathers. 


Concerning their religion, we are much 
in the dark. They at firſt were right in 
their belief and practice, as they were de- 
ſcended from Iſaac, and uſed circumciſion; 


® Joſephus's Antiq. book 13. 
C 2 but 
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nl 60h, but they by degrees forgot all, and erred into 
before Crit idolatry (for idols we are told they had,) and 
3 had quite laid aſide circumciſion, till Hyr- 
can incorporated them with the Jews, from 
which time they were conſidered as but one 


nation with them in divine matters. 


When the period of the downfal of the 
ancient kingdom of Edom arrived (as de- 
ſeribed in their hiſtory at large,) when theſe 
troubleſome times came upon them, we know 
not how it fared with the Edomites in Idu- 
mea, except that they ſeem to have been 
; continually agitated by broils and wars, till 
they were conquered by John Hyrcanus, 
who reduced them to the ſore neceſſity of 
embracing the Jewiſh religion, or of quit- 
ting their country. They choſe the former, 
and ſubmitted to be circumciſed, became 
incorporated with the Jews,* and, con- 
ſidering their deſcent, as well as their con- 
verſion, they were, upon a double account, 
reckoned as natural Jews ; and accordingly 
in the Giſt century after Chriſt, the name of 

Idumean 


_ >; 5 CR = 


® Joſephus Antiq. book xiii, chap. 17. 


| Ss AE.  ©£4_ 
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Idumean was loſt and quite diſuſed. * * 1 


ſhall here break off and refer the reader to before Chriſt. 


the hiſtory of the Jews for further fatisfac- 


tion. 


Before I quit the Edomites, I ſhall ſay, 
(though foreign to the main ſcope of this 
hiſtory) a-word or two on their arts and ſci- 
ences, which were doubtleſs great, con- 
ſidering the time, and were many and well 
perfected ; and though perhaps there may be 
no neceſſity to ſuppoſe (as the excellent Sir 
Iſaac Newton has done,) that they were the 
parents of thoſe amiable ſiſters ; yet we may 
ſafely pronounce, that they were not much, 
if at all behind hand with the moſt ancient 
learned nations. The invention and uſe of 
conſtellations appear + by the book of Job 
to have been known to the Edomites, among 
whom he dwelt : a rare inſtance of the early 
progreſs of aſtronomy, if we ſuppoſe his 
book to be of ſuch ancient date as many 
| C4 No. 
* Prideaux's Connect. of the Old and New Teſtament, book v. page 

3079. lob, chap. IX, ver. 26. 
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No. VI. 


The * of the Amalekites, 


AMALEK was 5 father of this people, 
and from him were they called Amalekites, 
and their country Amalekitis. Of their re- 


ligion and civil cuſtoms we can know no- 


thing for certain, ſince we are in the dark 
about their deſcent. If from Eſau, we may 
ſuppoſe they uſed circumciſion ; and that 
the decree of their total exciſion was ow- 


Ing to the outrages they committed on the 


diſtreſſed Iſraclites ;* but if of a Canaanitiſh 
race, their horrid idolatries ſubjected them, 
without all doubt, to one common doom 
with the Canaanitiſh nation : if the former, 
they had, at leaſt for ſome time, the ſame 
dn th with their progenitors, Abraham 

Iſaac, 


Exodus, chap. xvii. ver. 8. 14. 16. 


pros. Y and PO" wy —_— — 
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Iſaac, &c. if the latter, they gave probably, d of the 


flood 1253, 
into all the abominations of their neigh- before G 
bours, Joſephus mentions their idols ; bur 
the ſcripture terms them the idols of mount 
Seir ; ſo that they ſeemed to have more 
properly belonged to the Edomites than to 


the Amalekites. 


No. 
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No. VII. 


The Religion of the Canaanites. 


THEY were a daring, obſtinate, and in 
war, very expert, and almoſt invincible peo- 
ple, and in the example of the Gibeonites, 
they wanted not craft or policy. They re- 
tained the pure religion quite down to the 
days of Abraham, who acknowledged Mel- 
chiſedek to be prieſt of the moſt high God; 
and Melchiſedek was indiſputably a Canaa- 


nite, or at leaſt dwelt there at that time, in 


high eſteem and veneration. * 


They never offered to moleſt Abraham; 


on the contrary they were ready to oblige 
him 


* Sir Iſaac Newton concludes, that they perſevered in the true re- 
gion till the death of Melchiſedeck ; but that afterwards they fell 
from it, and began to embrace idolatry, now ſpreading, as he thinks, 


| from Chaldea. They are {aid to have been given to the ſuperſtition of 
e ancient Perſians, | 
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him in every thing, a noble example of Yerof the 
which we have in the behaviour and good before Cviſt 
intentions of Ephron towards him, in the — 


affair of the cave of Machpelah. To dwell 
no longer on this ſubject, we muſt hence 
allow, that there was not a general corrup- 
tion of religion among the Canaanites at this 
day : but it muſt be granted, that the very 
Hittites, ſo ſeemingly commendable in the 
days of Abraham, degenerated apace, ſince 
they were become the averſion of Iſaac and 
Rebecca, who could not endure the thoughts 
of their ſon Jacob's marrying among the 
daughters of Heth, as their ſon Eſau had 
done, to their great grief, * So that about 
this time we muſt date the riſe of thoſe abo- 
minations, which ſubjected them to the 
wrath of God, and made them unworthy of 
the land which they poſſeſſed. In the days 
of Moſes they were become incorrigible 
idolaters : for he commands the Iſraelites 7s 
deſtroy their altars, and break down their 
mages, and cut down their groves, and burn 


their graven * with fire, And leſt they 
ſhould 


* Shuckford's Connett. of the Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory, vol. 1. 
/ book 2. * 
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7 the ſhould pervert the Iſraelites, the latter were 


betore Cheilt ſtrictly enjoined not to intermarry with them, 
3 but to ſmite, and utterly deſtroy them, nor ſhew 
mercy upon them. By this we may form an 

idea of their abominable errors. They are 

accuſed of the cruel cuſtom of ſacrificing 

men, and are ſaid to have paſſed their ſeed 

through fire to Moloch. The cuſtom of 
facrificing men they are charged with, as 


being the anceſtors of the Phanicians, 


Their morals were as corrupt as their doc- 
trine ; adultery, beaſtiality of all ſorts, pro- 
fanation, inceſt, and all manner of unclean- 
neſs, are the fins laid to their charge, and 
which brought on the calamities they were 
doomed to.* And this'was the character of 
this people, after they had erred from the 
right way. 


* Leviticus, chap, xviii. ver. 22. 
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No. VIII. 


The Religim of the Philiftines. 


THE Philiſtines had very ſtrong notions of Year of the 
liberty: They did not circumciſe, and in before ö 


their earlieſt times at leaſt, held adultery 1 in 
the greateſt abomination. 


In the days of Abraham and Iſaac, they 
were a righteous people, and a hoſpitable 
nation, but they degenerated afterwards, and 
a revolution in government, religion, and 
morals, ſucceeded. From that time they 
became like other idolatrous nations, the 
fame enormities crept in and prevailed among 
them. They are conſtantly mentioned in 
Scripture as ſtrangers, and though poſſeſſed 
of a moſt conſiderable part of that delicious 
ſpot, the Land of Promiſe, yet God would 

5 never 


CAD 


4 
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Year of the | | ; 3 
ood ace Never ſuffer them to be driven out; they be- 


__ Cunt ing Egyptians by deſcent, and not original 

THYUD natives, whoſe land only was promiſed to 
Abraham and his ſeed. Their arrogance 
and ambition were great, and fo irreconcile- 
able was their enmity to the Iſraelites, * that 
one would be almoſt tempted to think they 
were created on purpoſe to be a thorn in their 
fide; for though the hand of God was evi- 
dently againſt them ſeveral times, and par- 
ticularly when they detained the ark, yet 
they hardened their hearts, and cloſed their 
eyes againſt conviction, flattering them- 
ſelves that they might one day compaſs their 
ends againſt the Iſraelites. 


They ſeemed to have entertained a very 
fond veneratioa for their deities; in which 
they perſiſted, though they were eye wit- 
neſſes of the ſhame and ignominy which be- 
fel them in the preſence of the captive ark ; 
nay they were ſo biaſſed in their favour, as 
to imagine that their gods might prevail 
-Y againſt him, who had, in ſo glaring a man- 
= ner, put them to ſhame and diſgrace. 
5 | Their 


214 Chron. chap. Vil. ver. 21. 
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Their religion was different at different 
times ; under their firſt race of kings, they 
were of one religion with the Hebrews; 
Abimelech, in the fin he had like to have 
committed with Sarah, through Abraham's 
timidity, was favoured with a divine admo- 
nition from God ; and by his ſpeech and be- 
haviour at that time, it ſeems as if he had 
been uſed to converſe with God. In after 
times they erred into endleſs ſuperſtitions and 
different kinds of idolatry : each of the prin- 
cipal or five cities, ſeeming to have an idol 
of its own. Marna, Marnas, or Marnaſh, 
was worſhipped at Gaza, and is faid to have 
migrated into Crete, and to have become the 
Cretan Jupiter. Dagon was worſhipped at 
Azotus ; he ſeems to have been the greateſt, 
the moſt ancient, and moſt favourite god 
they had : To which may be added, that he 
perhaps ſubſiſted the longeſt of any, * that 
did not ſtraggle out of the country. To him 
they aſcribed the invention of bread corn, 
or of agriculture as his name imports. We 
cannot enter into the common notion of his 

1988 | being 
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Year of the 4 FOR : 
. being repreſented as a monſter, half man, 


before Chriſt and half fiſh, or conſequently into another 
Com almoſt as common, that he is the ſame with 
the Syrian goddeſs Decreto, who we are told 
was repreſented under ſome ſuch mixed form, 
Our opinion is, that this idol was in ſhape, 
wholly like a man; fog we read of his head, 
his hands, and his feet. He ſtood in a tem- 
ple at Azotus,* and had prieſts of his own, 
who, it ſeems, paid a very conſtant attend. 
ance on him. + Next to Dagon was Baal- 
zebub, the god of Ekron. In the text of 
the New Teſtament he is Beelzebub, and 
the prince of devils. His name is rendered 
lord of flies, which by ſome is held to be a 
mock . appellation. beſtowed on him by the 
Jews; but others think ſo ſtiled by his wor- 
ſhippers, as Hercules and others were, from 
his driving thoſe inſets away; and urge that 
Ahaziah in his ſickneſs 4 would ſcarcely have 
applied to him, if his name had carricd any 
reproach with it. But it muſt be remem- 
bered, it is the ſacred hiſtorian that makes 
uſe of that contemptuous term in deriſion: 

x whereas 


* Vide Univerſal Hiſtory, d ii, page a. +1 Sam, chap, v. 
ver. 3, 4+ t Kings, chap. i. ver. a. 
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whereas the idolatrous monarch, who was Year of the 
one of his votaries, might call him by his before 
common name, ſuppoſed to have been Baal- 


zebaoth, the Lord of armies, or Baal-ſha- 
mim; lord of heaven, or ſome other border- 
ing on Baal-zebub. How, or under what 
form he was repreſented,” is uncertain : ſome 
place him on a throne, and attire him like 


a king, others paint him as a fly, a very wide 
difference] Not to dwell on this obſcurity ; 


it appears that he became an oracle of the 
higheſt repute for omniſcience and veracity ; 
that he had prieſts of his own, and that he, 
in the middle times at leaſt, was much 
ſought after by thoſe who were anxious 
about futurity, or ſolicitous concerning 'other 
hidden matters. Decreto we take certainly 
to have been the goddeſs of Aſcalon ; but as 
we are herein only ſupported by prophane 
authority, without the leaſt countenance 
from Scripture, we ſhall not inſiſt on it. 
Gath, is ſeemingly the only city of all the 
five, unprovided with a deity ; wherefore as 
the Scripture declares, that Aſhtaroth, or 
Aſtarte # *, was worſhipped by this people, 
D ene 


® x Sam. xxxi. 10. 


Fl 
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5 — he we are ready to place her at Garth; and the 


=: Chriſt rather, as this of all their cities, may have 
had moſt communication with Sidon. To 
ſpeak in general concerning their religious 

rites and ceremonies, which is all we can do; 

they ſeem to have erected very large and ſpa- 

cious temples, or very wide halls, for the ce- 

lebration of their ſolemn ſeaſons and feſti. 

vals *, for ſuch they ſurely had: that their 

religious offices were attended with much 


— - — 


f N 
= 
i 
bi 


| 

pomp, and a great concourſe from all. parts: 

and that they preſented their Gods with the 

chief of their ſpoil, and carried them about to : 

war with them. We do not find in Scripl * 

ture that they ſacrificed their children, an 8 

yet 17 Curetes are ſaid to be derived fron ; 

3 Abjtelech their king, in We s dai v 

© wasan holy and juſt perſon, and appears Mg 

 haye had ſome intercourſe with God t. H es 

1 reſida G 

5 9 Judges, chap. xvi. ver. 27. th 
ue Curetes did facrifice their childern to Saturn, and from | 

. . fimilitude this name bears to Cherethites, or Philiſtines, it has been th 

vanced that they are the fame people, but as we have no warrant i fo 

ſaying” the Philiſtines practiſed ſo barbarous and unnatural a cuſtom, i . 

: may venture to pronounce that yy CR not from them, but Lai m 

rowed it elſewaere. w. 


t Genetis, ct. xx. ver. 3. et ſeq,” 
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refided at Gerar, of which place he.i is called Yer 7 2 
king, and had like to have been drawn into —.— 

97+ 
a very fatal ſnare, by the too great caution wy, 


of Abraham ; who coming into his kingdom, 
to be at a diſtance from the vale of Siddim, 
pretended that Sarah was not his wife, but 
his ſiſter. Abimelech ſaw her, was taken 
with her charms, and underſtanding ſhe was 
a ſingle woman, reſolved to take her to his 
bed: but ere he had accompliſhed his deſires, 
he was warned by God to return the woman 
to her concealed huſband, and that upon pain 
of death. Abimelech hereupon excuſed him- 
{elf to the divine viſion, upon the innocence 
of his intentions ; and ſeeming to have freſh 
in mind the terrible overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; Lord, ſays he, wilt thou alſo 


lay a righteous nation? as if he would take 


vengeance on his people for a crime he was 
going ignorantly to commit. But he had the 
comfortable anſwer in a viſion or dream, that 
God knew well, and approved his integrity: 
that he had withheld him from ſinning, and 
that Abraham ſhould, at his requeſt, pray 


for him, and he ſhould live. Being thus ad- 
moniſhed, he firſt acquainted his ſervants 


with What had happened, who were inſtantly 
| 'D Fo -ſeized 
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Ter of he ſeized with great dread : then calling Abra- Io 


flood, 451— 1 | X 
© before Chriſt ham, he aſked what he had done to him, 1 


4 that he ſhould miſlead him into fo dangerous a 
an error, or what offence he had ever com-. 
mitted againſt him, that he ſhould tempt} ;; 
| him to ſuch a ſin, as might have proved the x 
ruin, not of himſelf only, but of his whole. 
kingdom. Indeed, ſays he, you have not o 
uſed me well: What have you obſerved ure 
| | the morals or behaviour of me and my peo - b 
ple, that you ſhould imagine Wwe would offe 
any violence to your wife? The anſwer he 
| received from Abraham, was a frank confeſ. v 
=, ion of the truth; he acknowledging withouliſ ? 
0 Klcek, that he feared they had not bee, 
| endued with'right notions of God and hill 
: laws, and that he certainly ſhould be de- la 
| -- prived of his life, that they might the mori 
freely enjoy Sarah. He added, that in fay- 
= * ing ſhe'was his ſiſter, he had ſpoken nothin U 
1 duc the truth, the being really ſo; and ended - 
FE. in his apology, with acquainting the king 4 
"0 that in ſtrange places it had always been hi 
_ cuſtom to make her paſs for his ſiſter only f 
„ for fear of the worſt. Abimelech, ſatisfie 
3 ä 
x: with what he heard, in conſequence thereoſſ 5. 
1 n in oBedience to the divine command, no * 
3 822 on! 
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only returned Sarah to Abraham, but made Year # the 
him a very handſome preſent in ſh&ep, oxen, bifore Chrit 
and ſervants, both men and women, declaring 


to him withal, that he was welcome to live 
in what part of his dominions he belt liked, 
He alſo made a conſiderable preſent to Sa- 
rah, and accompanied it with a ſpeech, which 
ours, and moſt verſions have rendered as a 
reproof ; but was quite the contrary, as may 
be ſeen in the Jewiſh hiſtory. 


In this manner did Abimelech comply 


with the divine admonition, and upon the 


prayers of Abraham, he and his whole houſe 
were reſtored to their natural faculties, of 
which they had been deprived for Sarah's 
ſake: the Lord having rendered the men 
impotent, and the women barren, * 


Ever after this Abimelech lived in perfect 
barmony with Abraham; and that the ſame 
might be tranſmitted down to poſterity; 
Abimelech, with participation of Phicol, the 
chief captain of his hoſt, propoſed an oath 

D 3 to 
Or with ſach ſwellings in \ the lecret parts, that the men could nei- 
ther enjoy their wives, or the wochen who were with child he delivered, 


We aud this ſtory altered by Joſephus, who ſays, Abimelech was taken 
with 
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0 ra f ihe the to Abraham, whereby he ſhould bind his 
bee (Chr poſterity to live in amity with his, and deal 
(PHE by them juſt as he had dealt by him. This was 

readily embraced by Abraham; but firſthede- 
fired a diſpute might be decided concerning a 
well, which Abimelech's ſervants had forcibly 
taken from him. Abimelech declared he 
never heard of this outrage till that moment; 
and that nothing of the kind ſhould have 
been then to be complained of, had Abraham 
informed him of it. 


And, that this matter might be terminated 
in ſuch a manner, as to admit of no further 
diſpute, Abraham, among the numerous 

preſents he made him ' of ſheep and oxen, 
ſevered ſeven ewe lambs, which he gave 
him to be a' ſtanding teſtimony of his having 
dug, and conſequently of his being the right 
owner of that well. Abimelech accepted of 
them accordingly, and the well was, from 

them, called Beerſhebah.* 


with ſo violent a fit of ſickneſs that his life was deſpaired of: that in 
the midſt of it he had a dream, which admoniſhed him concerning Sa- 
rah; that finding himſelf mending, he called together his friends, and 
diſcloſed to them his dream, and the violence of his _paſſion, and that 
_ thereupon he made up the matter with Abraham, &c, * 
» Geneſis, chap. xx and xxi, ver. 22 to 32. 


No, 
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No. IX. 


The Religion of the Pagans, 


THEY were a ſe& of Heathens who wor- 


ſhipped idols and falſe Gods; idolatry was 


not confined alone to the Pagans, every na- 
tion abounded with idolaters, who were guil- 
ty of impious, ſuperſtitious, and ſacrilegious 
worſhip. At this time idolatry flouriſhes 
moſt in China. 


All religions, true or falſe, have their myſ- 


teries : The Pagan religion was remarkably 
full of them, but they were generally myſte- 
ries of iniquity, , and concealed only becauſe 
their being publiſhed would have rendered 
their religion ridiculous and odious. Thus 
the ſacred writings often ſpeak of the infa- 


D 4 mous 
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* 


mous myſteries of the Pagan deities, in which 
moſt ſhameful crimes were committed under 
the ſpecious veil of religion. 


The whole religion of Egyptians (who 


were equally idolatrous) was myſterious from 


the beginning to the end. and hoth their doc- 
trine and worſhip wrapped up in ſymbols and 


hieroglyphics. 


The Heathens had formerly idols of all 


ſorts, and of every kind of matter, as gold 
ſilver, braſs, ſtone, wood, &c.; even in the 
church of Rome too much of this is prac- 

tiſed, whoſe extravagant veneration for the 
images and pictures of ſaints, eſpecially the _ 
Virgin Mary; and the pretended efficacy and 

power they attribute to the croſs, gives to 


much ground for the charge of idolatry in 


their worſhip, though they pretend to the 
only true religion of Jeſus Chriſt. 


No. 
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Te Religion of the Antediluvians. 


* THE only thing we know as to their re- 
ligious rites is, that they offered ſacrifices, 


and that very early, both of the fruits of the 


earth, and of animals ; but whether the blood 


and fleſh of the animals, or only their milk 


and wool were offered, is a diſpute not plainly 
cleared up. Some have endeavoured to prove 


that all the Patriarchs from Adam, had ſtated 
places, and annual and weekly times ſet 


apart for divine worſhip, and alſo a ſeparate 
maintenance for the prieſts; all which par- 


ticulars may be true, though they cannot be 
made out from the Scripture. But what is 


more extraordinary, they pretend to tell us 


_ Univerſal Hiſtory, vol 2, page 229, ſect. 7. 


the 


42 


FS * 
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5 * this hiſtory. ; 


matter with probability, have imagined that 
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the very day of the week on which the An- 
tediluvian ſabbath was kept, and that it was 


the ſame with the Chriſtian ſabbath, or Sun- 


day; which notion is, we fear, very ground- 
leſs and precarious,* 


When I am ſpeaking of the religion of the 
Antediluvians, a ſhort digreſſion concern- 
ing their longevity may not be altogether un- 
pleaſing to the reader, though foreign to the 


& 

One of the moſt extraordinary circum- 
ſtances which occur in the Antediluvian 
hiſtory, is the vaſt length of mens' lives in 
thoſe: firſt ages, in compariſon of our own. 
Few now arrive to 80 or 100 years, whereas 
before the flood they frequently lived to 
near 1000; a diſproportion almoſt incredible, 


were it not inconteſtibly certain, from the 


joint teſtimonies of ſacred and prophane 
writers, +whoſe authority in this point being 
not to be eluded ; ſome, to reconcile the 


| the 
» Smith's Docuine of the Church of England, concerning the Lord's 


Day. 4 e t Verh. 
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the ages of thoſe firſt men might poſſibly be 
computed, not by ſolar years, but months, 


which reduces the length of their lives rather 
to a ſhorter period than our own; but for 
this there is not the leaſt foundation ; beſides 
the many abſurdities that would thence fol- 
low, ſuch as their begetting children at 
about ſix years of age, as ſome of them in 
that caſe muſt have done, and the contrac- 
tion of the whole interval between the cre- 
ation and the deluge, to conſiderably leſs than 
'two hundred years, even according to the 
larger computation of the Septuagint. 


The cauſes of this longevity are variouſly 
aſſigned; ſome have imputed” it to the ſo- 
briety of the Antediluvians, and the ſimpli- 
city of their diet; that they eat no fleſh, 
and had none of thoſe provocations to glut- 
tony, which wir and vice have ſince invented. 
This, were it true, might have ſome effect, 


| but not poſſibly to ſuch a degree as we are 


ſpeak- 


** Auguſtin de Civit Dei, lib. xv. chap 12. 


+ A learned phyſician has advanced a very contrary opinion. Among 
ſeveral cauſes of the longevity of the firſt men, enumerated by him, one 
is, their eating of raw fleth ; the moſt nouriſhing and beſt parts whereof, 
he ſuppoles, are carried off in dreſſing, by the action of the fire. 
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ſpeaking of, ſince we. have had many tem- 
perate and abſtemious perſons in latter ages, 
who yet ſeldom have exceeded the uſual pe- 
riod. Others have imputed it to the excel- 


lency of their fruits, and ſome peculiar vir- 
tue in the herbs and plants of thoſe days; but 


as the earth was curſed immediately after the 
fall, its fruits we may ſuppoſe gradually de- 
creaſed in their virtue and, goodneſs till the 
flood ; and yet we do not ſee the length of 
mens lives decreaſed conſiderably, if at all, 
during that interval. Others have thought 
that the long lives of thoſe inhabitants of the 
old world proceeded from the ſtrength of 
their ſtamina, or firſt principles of their bo- 
dily conſtitutions, which might indeed be a 
concurrent, but not the ſole and adequate 


cauſe of their longevity: for Shem, who 


was born before the deluge, and had all the 
virtue of the Antediluvian conſtitution, fell 
300 years ſhort of the age of his forefathers, 
becauſe the greateſt part of his life was paſſed 
after the flood.“ ; | 


9 


5 At 
Pr. Burnet's Body of Divinity, p. 307. | 
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It has therefore been more rationally ſup- 
poſed, that the chief cauſe of this longevity, 
was the wholeſome conſtitution of the Ante- 


diluvian air, which after the deluge became 


corrupted and unwholeſome, breaking by 


degrees the priſtine craſis of the body, and 


ſhortening mens' lives, in a very few ages, 
to the preſent ſtandard. But how the flood 
ſhould induce or. occaſion ſuch a change in 


the air, is not eaſy to comprehend.* 


es Stackhoule . Hiſtory of the Bible,—Ray on the Deluge, pr 131, 


Burnet's Theory, book 2d. 


No. 


% 


ren the great ns of the Athe- 


nijans, made but few laws relating to Religions 
and againſt Parricides he made none, aſſign- 


in divine worſhip, belonged to the Judges. Plato therefore having 


Paul wag on this account arraigned before them, as a ſetter forth of 
| range Gods, when he preached Jeſus and Anaſtaſis, Lk is, the reſur- 
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ing for it this reaſon : That he ſcarce be- 


lieved that any Athenian would be ſo 
wicked. 1 


L *. ' 


* Vide Univerſal Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 1 


"4 Matters cnclgien i the Athenians, as blaſphemy againſt the 
. Gods, contempt of myſteries, conſecration of new Gods, new ceremonies 


learned in Egypt that there was but one God, was forced to conceal his 
| knowledge, for fear of being queſtioned by the Areopagites, and St. 


 reftion,——Afts, . XVili, ver 1 * 19. | 
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17 No. XII. 


— 


The Rn. of the ancient Syrians, 


| It; is certain the ancient Syrians had many Year of the 
1 flood 1678, 
idols of very great repute; among the reſt, before Chr 
Rimmon, whoſe temple ſtood at Damaſchus; _**_, 
x7 he ſeems to have been at leaſt the principal 
"God of Damaſcene, which is all I can ven- 


ture to 35 5 1. 


+, This ancient 1 in time gave way to 
another: for the Syrians deifying their king '# 

Ben-hadad, under the ſtile of Adad, or 

 Ader,* he was contidered as their, moſt glo- 

_ rious and auſpicious god. This god, and 

© others of the ſame ſtamp, flouriſhed as long, 


we may ſuppoſe, as the ancient Syrians poſ- 
ſeſſed 


„Aab, Ang. lib, is, chap. 8. 


* 
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* 


Year of the ſeſſed this their ſeat. But both they and 


flcod 1678, 
- _ * their Gods, in a great meaſure, underwent 
7 
L—— the fame fate, when Syria was conquered 


and tranſplanted by Tiglathpileſer. 


8 * * 
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Hereupon the religion o of this country may 
have ſaid to change face: A new idolatry 
vas introduced, or many additions to the old 

| were brought. in by tt the new inhabitants, who 
were ſent hither by the Aflyrians. What 
+ Changes and alterations this ſyſtem ſuffered 
0g oy under the Babylonians | firſt, the Perſians 
| after wards, and laſtly, under the Seleucide 
and Romans, we cannot preſume to ſay; but 
an,account of i it, ſuch as it was in the ſecond 
century of the Chriſtian Zra, I ſhall borrow 
from Lucian, who was an eye witneſs of 
7 what be ſays, for the moſt part, and the 
- \".reſk he leatned from the prieſts. 


1 mmm —FY 
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= H 8 or ** holy city, or Magog, 
as: the Syrians themſelves are ſaid & to have 
called it in the province of Cyrrheſtica, ſtood 
the temple. of the great Syrian Goddeſs, upon 
an eminence in the midſt of the city, ſur- 
rounded 
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9 Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. v. c. 23» 
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rounded by a double incloſure, or two walls: 
At the north fide it had a court or porch be- 
fore it, of about five or ſix hundted feet in 
circumference, where ſtood the priaps 300 
fathom, or zoo cubits high. Theſe obſcene 
images, or rather columns, were but ſlender, 
but by whom, or to whom they were erected, 
was the ſubject of much fable. The front 
of the temple itſelf ſtood eaſt, and before it 
was a tower, raiſed upon a terrace about 
twelve feet high. It was built after the 
manner of the Ionian temples, the porch was 
adorned with golden doors, nay the whole 
temple glittered with gold, and particularly 
the roof. The air there, was nothing infe- 
rior to the ſweeteſt of Arabia, and it ſo 
ſtrongly perfumed the garments of all who 
viſited the temple, that they retained the fra- 
grancy for a conſiderable time. | 


This. temple was not without its ſanctu- 
ary, into which no admiſſion was allowed, 
even to ſuch of the prieſts as were not in an 
eſpecial manner allied to the Gods there kept, 
or wholly addicted to their ſervice and wor- 


ſhip. There were a variety of idols, ſtatues; &c. 
E 


In 


1 
Vear of the 
flood 1678, 
before © hriſt 

674. 
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in the temple, which Lucian very mi- 


| bear Chriſt nutely deſcribes, to whom the curious reader 
WAS is referred.* 


Cloſe to this temple was a lake, where ſa- 
cred fiſhes were preſerved and attended ; 
ſome of the largeſt had names, and came 
when called. One of theſe had golden fins; 
The lake itſelf was 200 fathoms deep, as the 
prieſts reported; and in the midſt of it ſtood 
a ſtone altar, which ſeemed to ſwim, as moſt 
thought it did ; for the pillar or what elſe 
ſupported it, was not eaſily to be diſcerned, 
This altar was for ever crowned, and reeking 
with incence, and daily frequented. With- 
out the temple ſtood a large brazen altar, and 


ſtatues of kings and prieſts almoſt innu- 


merable. 


The oracle in this temple was quite ex- 
traordinary, and may ſerve to evince how 
deeply the prieſts were verſed in the myſtery 
of their profeſſion. Here were images which 
ſeemed to move, ſweat, and deliver oracles, as 
if alive; and noiſes were often heard in the 


45 | temple, 
* Lucian, chap, xxviii. 37. 
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temple when it was ſhut up: Apollo, we 


Vear of the 


are told, was the chief oracle. Other idols r 
delivered their anſwers by the prieſts: this — 


ſyrian Apollo did all himſelf. He was the 
only God that had cloaths; the reaſon of 
which was, as we apprehend, that a living 
perſon might the more eaſily be concealed 
under the covering, and act the part of the 
pretended deity. When he condeſcended to 
anſwer thoſe who conſulted him, he firſt be- 
gan to move himſelf, upon which he was 
immediately lifted up by the prieſts; for if 
they did not run to his aſſiſtance, he ſoon 
fell into violent .agonies and convulſions. 
However, the prieſts who came to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, he treated very roughly, till the high 
prieſt coming up to him, propoſed his queſ- 
tion: He had the direction of all matters, 
ſacred and civil, being upon all occaſions con- 
ſulted ; and he always declared the time 
when it was proper to carry the image, called 
the ſign; in proceſſion to the ſea, In fine, 
my author aſſures us that he ſaw this God 
walk in the air. 

EA2 The 


»Luclan, chap. 9. 
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The revenues and treaſure of this temple, 


* Chrilt were in proportion to its ſplendour, to the 
Nie... great majeſty of the goddels, and to the 


mighty power and excellence of her kindred 
deities that attended her. 


It is remarkable of their eunuch prieſts, 
that they were emaſculated by the voluntary 
operation of their own hands. How this un- 


| natu:al cuſtom came to prevail, is accounted 
for by the following ſtory. 


Stratonice, who built this temple, having 


for ſome time neglected the admonitions of 


the goddeſs, requiring her to undertake the 


work, was in the end, by a grievous diſtem- 
per with which the goddeſs afflicted. her, 
forced to comply.“ The king, her huſband, 


readily agreed to her obeying the goddeſs, 
but committed the care of her to a beautiful 
youth named Combabus, who, no way fond 
of his commiſſion, but dreading the conſe- 
quences of being fo much alone with the 
beauteous queen, deprived himſelf of the 
marks of his * and gave them carefully 


ſealed 


n 19. 
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ſcaled up, to the king. Being afterwards Yer of — 
tempted by the queen to betray his truſt, he befere 4 
acquainted her with the condition to which rl. 
he had voluntarily reduced himſelf. How- 

ever, he was, through malice or envy, con- 

demned to expiate with his death his infide- 

lity to the prince, and impiety to the god- 

deſs. As they were leading him to the place 

of execution, he called for the treaſure he 

had left with the king ; which being pro- 

duced, his intended puniſhment was con- 

yerted into the moſt tender embraces in the 

arms of his prince, who heaping honours 

and riches on him, granted him leave to 

finiſh the temple, where he paſſed the re- 
mainder of his life; and there ſtood his ſta. 


tue in braſs, 


With reſpe& to the ſacrifices, ceremonies, 
and cuſtoms peculiar to this holy city; - they 
ſacrifice twice a day to Jupiter in ſilence; 
to Juno with great noiſe of minſtrels and 
ſingers. Every ſpring they celebrated an 
extraordinary ſacrifice ; for felling ſome great 
trees in the court of the temple, they gar- 


niſhed them with goats, ſheep, birds, rich 
E 3 veſtments, 
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veſtments, and fine, pieces of wrought gold 


and ſilver; they then carried the ſacred 


images round theſe decorated trees, and ſet 
fire to them, and all was conſumed, There 
are many more feſtivals, ceremonies and ſa- 
crifices made uſe of, but a further recital 
would only proye tedious to the reader, and 
at the ſame time lead me too far out of my 


way, 


I ſhall conclude by obſerving they had 
ſometimes a way of ſacrificing, which was 
truly ſhocking and barbarous. They firſt 


. crowned the victims with garlands, and then 


drove them out of the porch or court of the 
temple, one | ſide of which was a ſteep pre- 
cipice, where they periſhed. Nay, ſome 
were ſo mad as to tie up their children in 
ſacks, and then ſhoye them down the ſame 
precipige, & | 


Lucian, chap, 57. 


No. 
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No. XIII. 


The Religion of the ancient Phenicians, 


IT is univerſally allowed by hiſtorians, that ver of the 


the Phœnicians were Canaanites by deſcent, 
though their blood muſt have been mixed 
with that of foreigners, in proceſs of time, 
as happens in all trading places, 


In reſpect to their religion, the Phœnicians 
being originally Canaanites, muſt once, as 
well as the reſt of their kindred, have had a 
knowledge of the true God, whom they, as 
is moſt likely, called Baal, or Lord. But by 
degrees degenerating to the deification and 
worſhip of ſuch as were once mortals like 
_ themſelves, they became perverſe and blind 
idolaters, 


E 4 The 
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2 the The firſt or chief of their deities, as we 
before Chil find them in their own records, is Beelſamen, 


— which in Phoenician, is Lord of Heaven, 


thereby meaning the ſun. There are a 
number. of others which I ſhall paſs over, 


How far they retained or loſt a due ſenſe and 


notion of the true God, in this their multi- 
farious idolatry, is hard to determine. It is 
reported of the Egyptians, that amidſt their 


endleſs polytheiſm, they ſtill. acknowledge 
one ſupreme God ; and the religion of the 


old Phœnicians, was in ſubſtance hardly 
different from that of the Egyptians, 


Baal had his prophets and his priefts in 


great number, We read of 450- of them, 
which were fed at Jezebel's table only. They 


were wont to offer burnt offerings and facri- 
fices to this God, and dance about the altar 
with yiolent geſticulations, and having 
worked themſelves to the height of phrenzy 
by this exerciſe, and a violent ſtraining of 
their voices, they began to cut their bodies 


with knives and lancets; then they betook 


themſelves to prophecy, as it is called, or 


1 father fayed, as if poſſeſſed by ſome inviſible 


power, 
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power, which was their barbarous way of Year of the 


worſhip. Nor need we wonder at it, con- 


before Chriſt 


ſidering their more barbarous cuſtom in ear 


lier days, of ſacrificing even ſuch perſons, as 
were moſt dear to them, to appeaſe or recon- 
cile their falſe gods, when they laboured un- 
der any public calamities. This is charged 
very home upon them, not only by the teſti- 
mony of others, but by their own confeſſion ; 
ſo barbarous a practice tHey had in common 
with the Egyptians. But it was diſcontinyed 
here, as well as in Egypt, pretty early; tho' 
at what time, and upon what motives, we 
are not made acquainted with, 


* Herodotus ſuppoſes the Phœnicians to 
have been circumciſed, but Joſephus Þ aſ- _ 
ſerts, that none of the nations, included un- 
der the vague names of Paleſtine and Syria, 
uſed that rite, the Jews excepted: ſo that if 
the Phœnicians had anciently that cuſtom, 
they came in time to neglect it, and at length 
wholly laid it aſide. They abſtained from 
the fleſh of ſwine, 


No. 
® Herodotus, book ii. chap. 20 f Joſephus, book 2, 
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No, XIV. 


Fn 


The Religion of the Aſſyrians, 
| food oo WE are pretty much in the dark as to their 
gre ggges- religion; in general we know they were ido- 
— laters, and that they had their idols and tem- 


ples. 


Niſtoch is likely to have been their princi- 
pal God, at leaſt at one time ; but Seldon 
declares * he knows nothing at all of him, 
and therefore any enquiry after ſo palpable 
an obſcurity would be needleſs, Nergal was 
not properly, it ſeems, an Aſſyrian deity : 
Adramelech may perhaps be properly termed 
a God of this country, and is faid to have 
been repreſented as a mule or a peacock : 
| Anamelech, in like manner, is ſaid to have 
= -. been 
ii * De dis Synis, lib, ©, chap« io. 
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been repreſented as an horſe, or a pheaſant, 
or a quail ; but theſe are all rabinical dreams, 
and ought to be looked on as ſuch. For 
this ſmall part of their religion, and ſome- 
thing more which we ſhall recollect in the 
religion of Babylon, which may have been 
the very ſame, we are beholden to the Scrip- 
ture and the Jews, the reſt we muſt more 
immediately trace out elſewhere ; and ac- 
cordingly look back to the ſuperſtitions of 
the Philiſtines, Syrians, and Phanicians. 


In the next chapter we ſhall make ample 
amends for the deficiency in this, when we 
ſpeak of the religion of the Babylonians. 


We ſhall therefore only for the preſent ob- 
ſerye, that the Aflyrians, and likewiſe the 
Syrians, paid particular devotion to fiſhes, 
in memory, as we are told, of the goddeſs 
Derceto of Aſcalon, who was wholly or part- 
ly metamorphoſed into a creature of that 
ſort, and that they honoured Semiramis in 
the form of a dove, or pigeon, either be- 


cauſe ſhe was nurſed by them, when expoſed 
| after 
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Year of the after her birth, or becauſe they attended her 


before Chritt at her death, when it is fabled ſhe was 


| 6 changed into a bird of that ſort, which is all 


I can ſay of the Aſſyrian religion. 


# Diador Sicul, lib, ii, 


No. XV. 


The Religion of the Babylmians, | 


8 THE religion and boaſted learning of the 
de chr Babylonians are ſo blended together, that we 

— hardly know how to ſeparate them into diſ- 

tinct heads; for the Chaldees, properly ſo 

called, were not only their prieſts, but alſo 


their learned men, whoſe whole ſcience ſeems 
7 to 


E K_— S_—_ > a 


— 
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to have been ſubſervient to the purpoſes of Yer ofthe 


ſuperſtition and infatuation. Theſe Chal- before Chrit 
deeans were perhaps more diſtinguiſhed from 9 
the people, than the clergy are from the 
laity with us; and were as much revered in 
their country as the Egyptian prieſts were 
in theirs; and are ſaid to have enjoyed the 
ſame privileges. They were wholly devoted 
to the buſineſs of their ſuperſtitions and their 
religion: and pretended to prophecy, and to 
the gift of prediction by the rules of augury, 
the flight of birds, and the inſpection of vic- 
tims ; they explained dreams, and all the 
extraordinary phenomena of nature, as por- 
tending good or evil to men or nations, and 
were thought by their enchantments and in- 
vocations to affect mankind either with hap- 
pineſs or miſery. Having by their ſituation 
been early addicted to celeſtial obſervations, 
they, inſtead of conceiving, as they ought 
to have done, juſt notions concerning the 
omnipotence of the Creator and mover of the 
heavenly bodies; and of being confirmed in 


a due belief and practice of what had been 
handed by tradition down to men by Noah 


and his ſons, fell into the impious error of 
eſteeming 
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2 of 5 eſteeming thoſe bodies as Gods, and the im- 
betor- (hrit mediate governors of the word, in ſubordina- 
—.— ton, however, to the deity, who was invi- 
ſible, but by his works and the effects of his 
power. They concluded then, that God 
had created the ſtars and great luminaries to 
govern he world; that he had accordingly 
placed them on high and ſubſtituted them. 
his miniſters; and that it was but juſt and 
natural they ſhould be praiſed, honoured, 
and extolled: and that it was even the will 
of God they ſhould be magnified, feared, 
and worſhipped ; juſt as a king deſires his 
ſervants ſhould be reſpected in honour of 


himſelf. 


i Perſuaded of this, they began (in their 
5 | flirſt ſtage of idolatry) to build temples to the 
"i ſtars, to ſacrifice to them, to praiſe them, and 
1 to bow down before them, that through their 
_— means they might obta'n the f. vour and good 
will of God, ſo that they eſteomed them as me- 
diators between God and them; ſor that there 
was a neceſſity for a mediatory office between 
= God and man, is obſerved * to have been a 
4 | | notion 


. Pads Connect. of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
part 1. book iii. p. 177, in Ottavo, 


1 * * _—” py” 


notion generally maintained among 
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from the beginning. 


© Conſcious of their own meanneſs, vile- 


* neſs, and impurity, and unable to conceive 


how. it was poſlible for them, of them- 


© ſelves, alone to have any acceſs to the all 


c 
c 
c 
c 


* — — — - — * * — — — — — * 


holy, all glorious, and ſupreme governor 


of all things: they conſidered him as too 
high, and too pure, and themſelves as too 
low and polluted for ſuch a converſe; and 


therefore concluded there muſt be a medi - 
ator, by whoſe means only they could 
make any addreſs to him, and by whoſe in- 


terceſſion alone, any of their petitions could 


be accepted of. But no clear revelation 


being then made of the mediator, whom 
God had appointed, becauſe, as yet, he 


had not been manifeſted unto the world, 


they took upon them to addreſs themſelves 

unto him, by mediators of their own 
chooſing ; and their notion of the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, being, that they were the 
tabernacles, or habitations of intelligences, 


-which animated thoſe orbs in the ſame 


manner as, the ſoul of man animates 


6 | * his 


mankind Year of the 


before Chriſt 
6 


bs 
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his body, and were the cauſes of all their 
motions, and that thoſe intelligences were 


* of a middle nature, between God and them, 
they thought theſe the propereſt beings to 


become the mediators between God and 


-them ; and therefore the planets being the 


neareſt to them of all theſe heavenly bodies, 
and generally looked on to have the great- 
eſt influence on this world: they made 
choice of them, in the firſt place, for their 
Gods mediators, who were to mediate for 
them with the ſupreme God, and procure 


from him the mercies and fayours which 


they prayed for ; and accordingly they di- 
reed divine worſhip to them as ſuch, and 
here began all the idolatry that hath been 


* 'practiſed in the world. 


For perſuading themſelves of this doctrine, 
they became anxicus about the moſt effectual 
means of making their worſhip acceptable to 

the ſeveral deities ; whence they firſt began 
to build temples or tabernacles to them, and 
dedicated to their ſervice, and to be as places 
of abode for them; but as in matters of this 
kind, there can be no ſtable form, where 


there 
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there is no immediate revelation, - and men Tear of the 
actuated either by fear, or avarice, or am- before Chriſt 
bition, or aught elſe, had liberty to pretend Commu 


to what they knew nothing of, in proceſs of 
time impoſtors aroſe, and gave out that they 
had had it enjoined and commanded from 
God himſelf, that this ſtar, or that, or all of 
them, ſhould be worſhipped in this or that 
manner, and repreſented under this or that 
form, and that none of any age or degree, 
ſhould be exempt from the worſhip thereof: 
and this they impudently gave out in a ſo- 
lemn manner for revelation. Upon this it 
was that men began to furniſh the tabernacles 
or temples with images, and to erect the 
fame under trees, and upon the tops of hills 
or mountains : and from hence forward they 
aſſembled themſelves together to pay them 
worſhip, and began to hope for all good, and 
to dread all evil, as proceeding from them, 
and to honour them with the deepeſt re- 
verence, and to fear them : and their prieſts, 
ſenſible of the ſweets of the trade, began to 
think of forms of duty and practice, to be 


obſerved by the credulous and dcluded mul- 
F titude,* 
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yearof the titude.* Other impoſtors there were who 
1601 


before Chriſt improved upon the firſt, and pretended to 
have been honoured with particular inſtruc- 
tions from particular ſtars, concerning the 
exact mode of the worſhip due, or peculiar 
to them, and what ought, and what ought 
not to be done to pleaſe them, ſo that in 
proceſs of time, the name of God became 
obliterated among men, and the moſt ſtupid 


idolatry poſſeſſed the place of true religion. 


Such was the riſe and firſt progreſs of ido- 
latry, and ſuch were the original Sabian doc- 
trines ; which taking root firſt among the 
Chaldeeans, afterwards ſpread their branches 

ſo far, as to keep in darkneſs, at one time, 
all the nations of the eaſt. For it muſt be 
difficult to conceive how men could have 
been led into ſo groſs an abſurdity as to wor- 
ſhip wood, ſtone, or metal, formed and 
faſhioned by their own hands, if it be not at 
the ſame time allowed, that they muſt have 
imagined their images to have been animated 
or informed with a ſupernatural power, by 


ſome ſupernatural means. A late author+ 
| | thinks 


* Prideaux, as before cited, f Ibid, 


* 


\ 
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3 -. Year of the 
thinks it more natural to ſuppoſe that their 8 


loſs to know how to addreſs themſelves to before Chritt 1 
the planets, When they were beneath the ho- 3 9 
rizon, was, what firſt ſuggeſted to them the | 
uſe of images, for that, whenever they paid | 
their devotions to any of them in their taber- 
nacles, they directed their worſhip towards 
the planet : which they may have thought 
of none effect, when he was abſent and hid- 
den from ſight; and that therefore they | 
thought to ſupply his abſence by a repreſen- 
tation. Thus it may have been, though it 
may be as natural to ſuppole, that as their 
prieſts obſerved the ſtars as their Gods, and 
made them the chief object of their ſtudy, 
and perſuaded themſelves that each ſtar or 

plannet was actuated by an intelligence they 
gave out to the people from time to time, 
that thoſe ſuperior beings had revealed their 
will to them, juſt as their crazy imaginations 
or deſigning craft may have ſuggeſted to 
them. 


— — 


2 nn RR 


Be that as it will, it is certain that the 
firſt image worſhippers did not pretend to 


pay adoration to uninformed wood, ſtone, or 
F 2 | metal, 


Vear of the 

before Chriſt 
77 8 ; 

=—— pretended to have infuſed the virtues of the 
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metal, and that the Sabians, in their tran- 
ſition from planet worſhip to image worſhip, 


planet into the image that was meant to re- 
preſent it, which they thought to effect by 
forms of conſecration, and by various incan- 
tations, whereby to draw down from the 
ſtars their ſeveral intelligences into their re- 
ſpective idols; and hence came all the fooliſh 
ſuperſtition of Taliſinans ;* and upon theſe 
pretended principles of communicative oper- 
ation, all the branches of magic and ſorcery 
mult have had their foundation. 


That this was the firſt origin of image 
worſhip is evident; and that the ſame was 
firſt derived from the heavenly bodies, the 
moſt: conſpicuous and glorious to fight, is 
evident, by the primary Gods of the heathens 
in general, which are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, by 


which we can underſtand no other than the 


ſun and moon, and the five greateſt lumi- 
naries next to them. | 


| This 
* Prideaux as before cited. | 
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This was the religion of the Babylonians, 


Year of the 
flood 1601 


Aſſyrians, and Meſopotamians, even before before — 
the days of Abraham; nay, in the days of 


Enos, the ſon of Seth, whoſe deſcendants 
are ſaid to be the firſt that cultivated aſtro- 
nomy and aſtrology ; the Sabians themſelves 
boaſting the origin of their religion from 
Seth, and pretending to have been denomi- 
nated from a ſon of his, called Sabius, as alſo 
to have among them a book, which they 
called the book of Seth.* 


This was the ſtate of the old Babylonian 
religion, till they came to deify mortal man, 
as well as the celeſtial bodies. In this we 
are apt to think they were not the firſt, and 
that the Syrians, whoſe empire was confeſ- 
ſedly older than either the Aſſyrian or Baby- 
lonian, ſhewed them the way, by deifying 
their great kings, Benhadad the ſecond, and 
Hazael. A late learned author + is inclined 
to think, that the firſt Sabians or Idolaters, 
defirous to have all the mediation poſſible 
with the ſupreme God, and imagining that 
good men had a power with him to intercede 

F 3 e 


Prideaux, ibid. + Ibid. 
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go > ax for them, deified many of thoſe they thought 
, crit to be ſuch ; and that thus they increaſed the 
number of their Gods. This opinion is very 
favourable to them, but reflects not a little 
upon the purity of the Roman church, which 
teaches the ſame doctrine, and allows the 
ſame practice; and this calls to my mind how 
frequently Rome is ſuppoſed to be ſignified 
under the type of Babylon ; and perhaps 
there may not be ſo wide a difference between 
ſome parts of the two religions, as may'be 
generally imagined, But to wave this, as 
foreign to my purpoſe, I ſhould rather 
chooſe to think that they deified their great- 
eſt and moſt powerful men ; and that how- 
ever they may have paid the ſame honour to 
men of virtue, their moſt conſpicuous Gods 
were their warriors, and moſt potent kings, 


According to this we are told, * that by 

the vain glory of men, idols entered into the 

« world. That #n proceſs of time, an ungodly 
1 Cuſtom grown ſtrong, was kept as à law, and 
= graven images were worſhipped by the command- 
ment of kings, or as ſome authors will have 
it, 


# Wiſdom of Solomon, chap. xiv. ver. 14. 16, 17. 
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it, tyrants : That whom men could not honour 


in preſence, becauſe they dwelt far off, they before Chrilt 
took the counterfeit of his viſage from far, and Comms 


made an expreſs image of a king, whom they 
honoured to the end, that by their forwardneſs, 
they might flatter him that was _— as if he 
was preſent. 


This was moſt certainly the caſe, with re- 
gard to the deification of the kings, who 
could not be contented with being leſs than 
Gods. The ſame author * aſſigns two other 
reaſons for this practice, which muſt ſtrongly 
co-operate with the former : Firſt, the grief 
of a parent for his child, untimely ſnatched 
away, whoſe image he may have been temp- 
ted to honour as God when dead, and'to de- 
liver to thoſe beneath, or in ſubjection to him, 
ceremonies and ſacrifices of duty and com- 
memoration : And fecondly, The {kill of the 
workman, who by his art might greatly con- 
tribute to the deception of the ignorant ; for 
that, ambitious to flatter ſome great man, he 
may have exerted all in his power to repre- 
ſent him beyond what he truly was, and ſo, 

F 4 by 
* Wiſdom of Solomon, ver. 15. 18, 19, 20, 21. 
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- Yearof the by the beauty of his work, captivate and de- 
before Chriſt Jude the unwary multitude, who took him 
os for a god, whom a little before they ho- 
noured but as a man; and that thus, men, 

ſubject either to calamity or tyranny, aſcribed 

unto ſtones and ſtocks, the incommunicable 


name of God, 


However, it was an opinion, that Ninus 
was the firſt who ſet up images to be wor- 
+. - ſhipped, and particularly one of his father 
Belus, and granted privileges and pardons to 
thoſe who reſorted to it. This Belus had a 

| temple erected to him in the city of Babylon, 
and was received as their primary god, he 
being the firſt founder of all the Aſſyrian and 
Babylonian grandeur, and ſource of all the 
reverence and adoration claimed by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, both at Babylon and Nineveh. To 
him they erected the tower ſo famous in all 
ages ſince ; though it ſhould ſeem that the 
honour of this tower or temple was meant to 
be divided between him and the true God. 
This building conſiſted of eight towers raiſed 
upon one another; and the uppermoſt was a 
bed * ſet forth, and a golden 
table 
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table near it, but no image ; ; nor was any 


body ſuffered to be here in the night, but a . 4 
particular woman, who, as the prieſts gave Wb 


out, was in an eſpecial manner, preferred by 
the God before all others. In this place they 
taught that he uſed to come and repoſe him- 
ſelf; ſo that they muſt have conſidered him 
as the ſupreme God, who either could not 
be repreſented, or would not bear ſuch pre- 
ſumption in them as to offer at it.” But be- 
neath this there was another temple, where 
there was a gigantic image of Jupiter [Belus] 
all of gold, with a table before him all of the 
ſame metal ; his throne was gold alſo, as well 
as all the furniture about him, inſomuch, 
that the whole work was valued at 800 ta- 
lents of gold. 


This, it ſeems, was not the only ſtatue in 
this temple; for we read of another, all of 
folid gold, and twelve cubits F in height; 
but whether our author really deſigns to de- 
{cribe two diſtinct idols, by giving the weight 
of the one, and the dimenſions of the other, 
or whether he gives the weight and dimen- 

ſions 


Herodotus, book i. chap. 183, - Þ Idemibid. 
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| =p the ſions above, as belonging to one and the ſame, 

—_— "ah is a point not altogether cleared up, 

* 8 
| | There are a vaſt variety of gods, goddeſ- 
ſes, temples, ſacrifices, ſtatues, altars, &c. re- 
lative to the ſuperſtitious idolatry, and re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies of the Babylo- 
nians, which I ſhall paſs over, as they would 
tire the reader, and afford very little amuſe- 
ment, and conclude the whole with a few 
words, on ſome of their idols, which were of 
gold, and ſilver, and of wood, as deſcribed in 
Jeremiah, which were carried about in pro- 
ceſſion, ſurrounded with multitudes worſhip- 
ing them.* They were crowned and cloathed 
in purple, and black with the ſmoke of in- 
cenſe. Their temples were full of ſmoke 
wi and duſt, raiſed and cauſed by the numerous 
5 | reſort of votaries. The prieſts made fome- 
£ times free with the gold and filver preſented 
4 to their gods, and either kept it for them- 
ſelves, or beſtowed it upon lewd proſtitutes, 
1 who were accounted ſacred. Whatever was 
offered as a ſacrifice to their gods, they were 


wont to embezzle, and appropriate to them- 
| hes ſelves, 


® Baruch, chap. 6. 
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ſelves, and clothe their wives and children 


with the garments that had been given to before Chr 
adorn their idols. In return for this, they ⁊.ßͤ 


- were ſure to light up numbers of tapers and 
candles to their images, and to fit in the 
temples with their beards and heads cloſe 
ſhaven, uncovered, and with garments rent 
and torn, crying out before their gods, as 
for the lamentation of ſome perſon deceaſed. 
Such was the corruption and degeneracy of 
this people, and ſuch their practice, which 
could not help having a very bad effect on 
their morals. 


The Babylonians having given riſe to all 
the idolatries and ſuperſtitions in vogue 
among the neighbouring nations; we muſt 
charge them with the horrible cuſtom of 
facrificing human victims, to appeaſe or con » 
ciliate their god or gods. That this cuſtom 
prevailed among moſt of theſe nations, is 
manifeſt from all accounts we have of them ; 
and it is no leſs manifeſt, that it took birth 
among the Babylonians, who communicated 
the reſt. of their ſuperſtitions to all their 
neighbours. This cuſtom however, grew ſo 

ſhocking 
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ſhocking to human nature, that it ſeems in 


ner Chr the latter days, at leaſt, of the Babylonians, 
WY to. have been confined to a particular ſe& or 


tribe. For the Sepharvites are ſaid, by way 
of diſtinction from the other Babylonians, to 
have burnt their children in the fire to Adra- 
melech and Anamelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim. * 


There are traces of this ancient cruelty to 
be diſcerned in the worſhip and rites of the 
Syrian, or rather Aſſyrian goddeſs at Hiera- 
polis, to whom parents, without remorſe, ſa- 
crificed their children, by throwing them 
down a precipice in her temple, as has been 
already deſcribed, under the — of the 
Syrians. 


2 Kings, chap, xvii, ver. 31. N 


No. 
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No. XVI. 


The Religion of the Ancient Phrygians. 


AS to the religion of the ancient Phrygians, Yeu — — 


they were greatly addicted to ſuperſtition. before Cheri 
— — 


They had many idols, but the goddeſs Cy- 
bele ſeems to have been their principal deity. 
She was called Cybele, Berecynthia, Dindy- 
mene, from Cybelus, Berecynthus, Dindy- 
menus, all hills of Phrygia, and Idea, from 
mount Ida, in Troas, becauſe, on theſe hills 
ſhe was worſhipped in a particular manner. 
She was alſo named Cubebe, becauſe her 
prieſts, when ſeized with their frantic fits, 
uſed to throw themſelves on their heads, that 


name being derived from a Phcenician verb 
| of 
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year of the of that import. An antient author“ gives 
5 the following account of Cybele, from the 
en ek mythology of the Gentiles: There was a vaſt 

rock on the borders of Phrygia, called in the 


language of that country Agdus, from 


whence Deucalion and Pyrrha, by the direc- 


tion of Themis, took the ſtones, which they 
made uſe of, to repair mankind after the de- 
luge. From one of theſe ſprung Cybele, the 
great mother of the gods. The ſame rock 
conceived by Jupiter, and brought forth Ac- 
deſtis, who is ſaid to have been an herma- 
phrodite of invincible ſtrength, and of a moſt 
cruel and intractable temper ; and, above all, 

a moſt outrageous enemy of the gods, who 
were in no ſmall fear of him; till Bacchus, 
by a cunning contrivance, found means to 
deprive him of his manhood, and thereby 
rendered him ſomewhat more tractable. 
From the blood he ſhed on this occaſion, 
ſprung up a pomegranate tree, loaded with 
fruit, in full perfection and maturity, which 
Nana, daughter to king Sangarius, being 
woynderfully taken with, gathered one; and 
as it was of a moſt beautiful appearance, put 


5 | | it 


® Arnobius contra Gentes, lib, 8. 
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es it in her boſom. This coſt her dear; for Yer of 
ae foon after proving with child, notwithſtand- betore Chi 
it ing all her proteſtations of innocence, ſhe Loy 
1c was by her father ſhut up, and condemned 
m to ſtarve. But being maintained alive with 
fruit conveyed to her by Cybele, ſhe was in 
due time delivered of a ſon, who, being ex- 
- poſed by his grandfather's order, was pri- 
ec I vately taken up by one Phorbus, and nurſed 
k with goats milk; whence he was called 
- W Attis, the word Attagos, in the Phrygian 
dialect, fignifying a goat. As he grew up, 
he proved a moſt beautiful youth, and was 
on that ſcore greatly favoured both by Cy- 
bele and Acdeſtis; nay, Midas, king of 
Phrygia, then reſiding at Peſſinus, was ſo 
taken with him, that he deſigned to beſtow 
on him his only daughter, by name Ia. The 
day appointed for the nuptials being come, 
Midas, to prevent any diſturbance that other 
ſuitors might create, cauſed the gates of the 
city to be ſhut and well guarded. But no 
gates or guards could keep out the great 
mother of the gods, who being ſtung with 
jealouſy, preſented herſelf at the gate of the 
royal palace, with the walls of the city, and 
all 


80 
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all their turrets, on her head ; whence ſhe 
was ever after pictured with a crown of 


= towers on her head. At the ſame time came 


Acdeſtis, who, inſpiring with an enthuſiaſ- 
tic frenzy, all who affiſted at the fatal nup- 
tials, changed the genial banquet into a ſcene 
of horror and confuſion. The unhappy 
bridegroom, in the height of his fury, emaſ- 
culating himſelf under a pine tree, ſoon after 
died of the wound ; the bride, laying violent 
hands on herſelf, accompanied her ſpouſe to 
the ſhades. Acdeſtes and Cybele, drenched 


in tears, long bewailed the untimely and 


cruel death of their beloved Attis, and Ju- 
piter, having at their joint intreaties, ex- 
empted his body from corruption, a magnifi- 
cent temple was ereted to his memory in 
Peſſinus. | 


| Cybele had her picidine prieſts, ceremo- 
nies, and ſacrifices: The ceremonies per- 


formed by the prieſts in honour of this god- 
deſs, were: Firſt, At ſtated times they uſed 
to carry her ſtatue about the ſtreets, dancing 
and ſkipping round it; and after having with 
violent geſticulations, worked themſelves up 

3 to 
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to the height of frenzy, they began to cut 


and flaſh their bodies with knives and lancets, before Chriſt 
appearing ſeized with a divine fury. Thi 


ceremony was performed in commemoration 
of the grief wherewith Cybele was tranſ« 
ported at the death of her beloved Attis. 
Secondly, A pine tree is yearly wrapped up 
in wool, and with great ſolemnity carried by 
the prieſts into the temple of the goddeſs, in 
memoryof her wrapping up, after the fame 
manner, the dead body of. Attis, and carry- 
ing it to her cave: On theſe occaſions the 
prieſts. were crowned with violets, which 
were ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the blood 
of Attis, when he had laid violent hands on 
himſelf. At Rome, a ſow was yearly ſacri- 
ficed, and the ceremony performed by a prieſt 
and prieſteſs, ſent for out of Phrygia on that 
occaſion. 


Her prieſts were all eunuchs ; this the 
great goddeſs required of them in memory of 
Attis ; the waters of the river Gallus, when 
plentifully drank, were believed to inſpire 
them with ſuch a frantic enthuſiaſm, as to 
perform the operation on themſelves, without 

6 8 the 
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de of the the leaſt reluctancy. They were not allowed 


pag Chriſt to drink wine, becauſe Attis, overcome with 
— that liquor, diſcloſed his amours with Ac- 
deſtris, which he had ever before concealed 

with the utmoſt care. They abſtained from 

bread, in commemoration of the long faſt 

which Cybele kept after the death of the 

ſame Attis. They held oaths to be unlaw- 

ful on all occaſions, which tenet, ſome tell 

us, was common to all the Phrygians: The 

prieſts were. placed, after their death, on a 
ſtone ten cubits high. Though the Romans 
poſſeſſed a great veneration for Cybele, yet 
we find that they looked upon her prieſts as 
the very refuſe, of mankind, of which we 
have a ſignal inſtance in Valerius Maximus, 
who tells us, that an eunuch of Cybele, hav- 
ing by a decree of the pretor been admitted 
to the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, that had been 
bequeathed him, Mamercus Emilius Lepi- 
dus, at that time conſul, being appealed to, 
reverſed the decree of the pretor, adding 
thereto, that an eunuch, as being neither 
man nor woman, could not enjoy any privi- 
leges of that nature. This judgment Vale- 
rius Maximus extols, as a decree worthy of 
we: 3 6 A Mamer- 
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Mamercus, worthy of one that was at the Je « the 
head of the ſenate, ſince it put a ſtop to the before _ 
appearing of eunuchs in the courts of judi- Ln 
cature, and defiling the tribunals with their 
unhallowed preſence, under pretence of ſu- 


ing for juſtice, 


They, like other religions of old, had their 
idols, deities, ſacrifices, temples, altars, and 
we read likewiſe of ſome dances and ſongs, 

| uſed in ſolemnizing the feſtivals of their 
gods: but enough has been ſaid of them, 
without tiring the reader, 
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Tze Religion of the Trojans. 


Year of | e | * X . N 
Fa ras 0 As to the religion of the Trojans, it was in 
1184. ſubſtance hardly different from the inhabi- 


tants of Greater Phrygia, which I have al- 
ready deſcribed. 


75, ez 7 - 7 gw aTe en a+ — — 


Their principal deities ſeemed to have 

f been Cybele, or as they ſtiled her, the Great 

- Mother of the Gods; who according to the 

common opinion, was brought into Troas 

from Crete, by Teucer, lord of that iſland, 

and the progenitor of the Trojans ;* ſhe was 

' chiefly worſhipped on the hills of Ida, Din- 
dymus, Berecynthus, and Cybele, whence 

ſhe borrowed her name : Apollo, who had 

| | | A tem- 


Virgil, book, iti, 
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a temple in the citadel of Troy, called Per- Vere the 
gamus ; in this temple, and by this god, beter brit 
Homer feigns, that Aneas was concealed, —— 
till the wounds he had received in an en- 
counter with Diomedes, were cured by La- 
tona and Diana, Apollo's mother and ſiſter : 
Minerva or Pallas, from whoſe temple Vir- 
gil pathetically deſcribes Caſſandra dragged 
by the victorious Greeks, while the city was 


in flames.“ 


* ZEncid 2d. 
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No. XVIII. 
= ww . | The Religion of the Medes. 
before Chriſt, 


vas. * 


As to the religion of the Medes, it was 
much the ſame with that of the Per/ians, 
wherefore I ſhall defer what may be ſaid of 
it, till I come to the religion of the Per/ians, 
from the Oriental writers. In reſpect of 
their /aws I ſhall only obſerve, that when a 
law was once enacted, it was not in the 
| king's power to repeal it, or to reverſe a de- 
cree he had once made : whence the laws of 
the Medes are, in Holy Writ, called un- 

ä We 


I ſhall 


x I Daniel, chap. Vi, Ver, 8. 
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I ſhall defer the religion of the Medes 4 . 
without any further diſcuſſion, to the next OW CS 
chapter, concerning that of the Perſians, andi 
ſhall there make abundant amends for the 


ſeeming deficiency in this. 


No. XIX. 


The Religion of the Perſians. 


THERE is hardly any ſubje& which hath — of the 
employed the pens of authors, ancient or before Chult 
modern, that deſerves to be treated with 
greater accuracy, or to be read with more 
attention, than this, which I am now about 


84 to 
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Year of of 5 to diſcuſs. The religion of the Perſians, if 


we" Chi we may credit the moſt learned and induſ- 


— trious writers,“ is yenerable from its anti- 
quity, and worthy of admiration, from its 
having ſubſiſted now ſome thouſand years, 
in as great, or greater purity, than any other 
religion known to us at this day. But the 
accounts which are ſtill extant, of the re- 
ligion of the ancient Perſians, are far from 
correſponding exactly; and the deſcription 
which modern travellers have given us of 
thoſe who profeſs this religion in Perſia and 
India, even in our time, differ fo widely, 

| though not indeed in eſſential articles, that it 

| requires no ſmall degree of patience to ſe- 
| parate the ore from the droſs ; and to pre- 
ſent the reader with what is worthy of being 


"ST. & oat a8 £7 


and miſregreſentations 


If we had ſill any conſiderable colle&ion 

af the ancient Perſian records, we ſhould 

| goubtlels find in them what would ſatisfy us, 
_ as to the Primitive GoArings of their wiſe 
A men; 


= TR * Connedt, of the Hiſt of the Old and New Teſtament,” by Dean 
Prideaux, vol. x. Pe 299: ; | 


[ % 
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men; but as theſe are moſt of them, either 


89 


Vear uf the 
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long fince deſtroyed, or at leaft hidden from beſos in 
us, we muſt be content to follow fuch lights wn 


as yet remain.; and where we cannot make 
the reader underſtand things as clearly as we 
would, it is our duty, however, to make 
them as clear as we can. This is certain, 
that the Perfians have preſerved the worſhip 
of one God, and other efſential articles ef 
true religion, * through a long courſe of 
years, without ſuffering themſelves to be 
drawn over by fraud, or_ſubmitting through 
force to any new faith, though they have fo 
often changed their maſters: a thing very 
fingular, and in ſome ſort -commendable, if 
we conſider how much they bave been de- 
preſſed ſince the death of Yezdegherd, the 
laſt king of their own religion, and the op- 
probrious treatment they have met with from 
the Mohammedans, who are wont to call 
them and Chriſtians, with like «contempt, 
Infidels ; though the. principles of the form- 
er, as well as the latter, are far more reaſon- 


able than the ill Oy legends of the 
Arabian 


Religious Hiſt» of che Old Perſians, chap. 33. 
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x of the Arabian impoſtor; and though the modern 
_ — Perſians (taking that proper name in a re- 
Caps ligious, not a civil ſenſe) are unanimouſly 

acknowledged * to be as honeſt, as charita- 
ble, and inoffenſive people, as any upon 


2 So that in God's due time, we have juſt 
reaſon to believe they will, at laſt, acknow- 
ledge the truth of the Goſpel Diſpenſation, 
and be included within the pale of the 
Chriſtian church. 


4 _ 


The original inhabitants of Perſia de- 
| ſcended from Elam, the ſon of Shem, and 
| from theſe two patriarchs, it is moſt proba- 

| | dle, they derived the true religion, which at 
= firſt flouriſhed among them with the utmoſt 
purity, but in proceſs of time, was corrupted 

by an intermixture of ſuperſtitious rites, and 

heretical opinions, at ſuch time as the reſt 

of the Oriental nations were overſpread with 

that deluge of falſe religion, which generally 

goes under the name of Zabuſm. From 

this it is affirmed, by ſome ancient authors, + 

| they 

Connection of the Old and New Teſtament f Religious Hit. 

of the Ancient Perſians, chap. 2 and 3. 
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they were thoroughly recovered by the Pa- 


triarch Abraham, who, they ſay, undertook before chu 
the reformation of their religion; and hav- Cm 


ing freed it, as well from the pernicious doc- 
trines they had imbibed, as from the ſuper- 
fluous ceremonies they had adopted; left it 
them once more in its pure and primitive 
condition, and ſimplicity, wherein he tranſ- 
mitted it to his own deſcendants. * But if 
this were ſo, they were a ſecond time cor- 
rupted and engaged, if not in idolatrous 
practices, yet in ſuſpicious acts of reverence 


to the heavenly bodies, and i in practices in- 
conſiſtent with the true ys 


However the ſplendor of their religion 
might be darkened with theſe ſpots, yet it 
was never ſo far obſcured as to admit any 
degree of compariſon between it and the 
worſhip of 'the neighbouring nations (ex- 
cepting the Jews), for the Perſians con- 
tinued zealous adorers of one all-wiſe and 
omnipotent God, whom they held to be in- 
finite and omnipreſent ; ſo that they could 

4b not 


* Connection of the Old and New Teſtament, part 1, book iv. 
7 | page 25, octavo. 
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Rr not bear that he ſhould be repreſented. by 
_ 1 either molten or graven images; or that the 
creator and lord of the univerſe ſhould be 
| cireumſcribed within the narrow bound of 
temples.® On this account they overturned 
the ſtatues and places of public worſhip 
among the Greeks, as. unworthy of the 
Deity, and not, as they have been falſely 
charged by the Greeks, from any ſacrilegious 
contempt of the gods of any other eountry, 
In the decline, indeed, of the ancient Per- 
ſian empire, the worſilp of Venus was in- 
troduced by one of the princes, but it was 
condemned by the Magi, 4 who remained 
firm to this great article of their fait. 
There is one God; and took care to tranſ- 
mit it religiouſly to their poſterity. 


— - 
— — — 


The only objection to 'which the ancient 

and modern Perſians have rendered them- 

ſelves Hable, flows from the reſpett which 

they have conſtantly paid to fire, and to the 

fun : yet if this matter be ſeriouſly and im- 

. — conſidered, it will be found, that 
there 


* Religious Hiſtory of the Ancient Perſians, page 3. + Ibid. p- 90. 0 
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there is nothing of idolatry in this reſpect of 
theirs, but that they only worſhip God in 
the fire, and not fire as a God. That they. 
ſhould have an extraordinary veneration for 
the element of flre, and make choice rather 
of it, than of any of the reſt, to be the ſym- 
bol of the divine nature, will appear leſs ex- 
traordinary, if we conſider, that a never dy- 
ing fire was kept on the altar of burnt offer- 
ings at Jeruſalem ; * that God: revealed 
himfelf to Moſes by a flame in a buſh; + 
and choſe to teſtify his preſence in the hoft 
of Iſrael by a pillar of fire, which went be- 
fore them in the night, and which appeared 
only as a column of ſmoke in the day. 1 As 
to their veneration of the ſun, it is founded 
on their belief, that he is the nobleſt creature 
of the Almighty viſible 
throne is placed therein. Nor need we 
wonder either at the miſtakes of ancient 
writers, or at the ſtories: told us by ſome Mo- 
hammedan authors on this head, ſince it was 


* 2 Chron, chap. vii. ver. 1.—Levit. chap. x. v. 1. + Exodus, 
<hap, lil, v. 2.— Acta, chap. vii. v. 30. 1 Exodus, chap. xiii. v. 21+ 
Numbers, chap. xiv. ver. 14.—Nehemiah ix. ver. 16.1 Corioth. 
chap. x, ver. 1,—Pfalm lxxvüi. ver. 14. 
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nd 5545, very difficult for them to get a true know- 


bore cut ledge of the religious tenets and cuſtoms of 

this people, becauſe they were forbidden by 

their legiſlator, Zoroaſter, as appears from 

the book Sadder, to teach either their ancient 

language, or its character, to ſtrangers, or to 

inſtruct them in their religion.* If any fur- 

ther regard had b&en had to the ſun in an- 

cient times, it would certainly have deſcended 

with the other parts of their religion, to the 

modern Perſians: but that it never reached 

them, the learned and judicious Doctor 

Hyde aſſures us; for an intimate friend of 

his, being by him requeſted to inquire con- 

cerning the worſhip of Mithra (ſo the Per- 

ſians call the ſun} he accordingly aſked ſome 

of the prieſts of thg Perſians ſettled in India, 

at what ſeaſons, and with' what ceremonies 

they adored the ſun? They anſwered, that 

they never adored the ſun, or paid any ſort 

of divine honours to that luminary, to the 

moon, or to the planets; but only turned 

* themſelves towards the ſun when praying, 

| becauſe they looked upon it to come neareſt 

__— ana to 

Religious Hiſtory of the ancient Perſians, p- 5.—Leviticus, chap, 
xxvi. ver. 2. | 
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9 | Year of the 
to the nature of fire. The ſame excellent gt 14, 


author obſerves, that among the precepts of Þ*fore Chr 


Zoroaſter, his diſciples are directed to paß 


daily to the ſun, certain ſalutations, conſiſt- 
ing only in words, (and thoſe too addreſſed 
to God) without any mention of worſhip by 


bowing of the body. 


Vet if any cuſtom of this ſort prevails, it 
ought not to be interpreted as a mark of ido- 


latrous adoration: for the Perſian Moham- 


medans, who are zealous deteſters of that 
impiety, and the Arminians, who dwell in 
Perſia, are wont to pray in like manner, the 
latter making the ſign of the croſs, and bow- 
ing profoundly low at the ſight of the riſing 
ſun. To ſay the truth, adoration, that is 
proſtrating, or bowing the body, was, even 
among the Hebrews, a civil, as well as re- 
ligious rite, when applied to God or man. 
An eminent Rabbi ſays, that this, as an act 
of devotion, was not to be performed out of 
the ſanctuary, that is, out of the temple: it 
is forbid by the ſecond commandment, to 
be paid to idols; but, as a civil rite, the 
Jews were at liberty thus to teſtify their re- 

| ſpect 
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2 ſpect to angels, and to. perſons of very high 
before Gn dignity. On the whole therefore, there can 
— be no more reaſon to ſuſpect theſe Perſians 
of Idolatry on this account, than any other 
of the Oriental nations, ſince the ſun is 0 
more than the point of adoration of the Per- 
ſians, as the temple of Jeruſalem was to the 
Jews; and that of Mecca is to the Moham- 
medans; who in this reſpect, are fo ſerupu- 
lous, that they have tables to determine the 
bearing of Mocca, from whatever place 
they are in. As to the notions which the 
Perſians have of the ſun, they are not per- 
fectly agreed in them; ſome believing the 
throne of God placed therein, and that it is 
the ſeat of paradiſe; others entertaining a 
different opinion as to paradiſe, but praying, 
nevertheleſs, towards the ſun, as a ſymbol of 
the deity, on account of its purity. It is 
farther certain, that the Perſians never called 
Mithra a God, or aſcribed to it any name of 
the Divinity; and ſo far from directing any 
petitions thereto, they conſtantly began and 
ended the ejaculations pronounced before the 
_- ſun, 


* Religious Hiſt, of the ancient Perſians, page 95+ 
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ſun with the praiſes of the moſt high God, ef , the 


I flood 1601 


to whom alone their prayers are addreſſed.“ 


As to the fire, before which the Perſians, 
taking that word in an extended ſenſe, they 
acknowledge nothing of divinity therein : 
but eſteeming it a ſymbol of the Deity, they 
firſt proſtrate themſelves before it, then 
ſtanding up, they pray to God. Thus, 
among the ruins of the ancient palace, at 
Perſepolis, there are ſeen many marble ſta- 
tues of kings ſtanding praying to God before 
the figures of the ſun and fire, which are alſo 
placed on the wall before them ; only one 
figure is ſeen kneeling, with the ſame ſym- 
bols before it as the reſt. As the fire. in the 
temple was reputed facred among the Jews, 
ſo the Perſians might, from them, take this 
cuſtom of praying before ſacred fires, which 
is the more likely, fince it was the manner 
of God's choſen people to proſtrate them- 
ſelves before the altar, and then to offer up 
their petitions. It was alſo a cuſtom among 
the Perſians, to tender oaths before the fire 
upon the altar, in which alſo they agreed 


H with 
Religious Hiſt. of the Ancient Perſians, chap. 3. 
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W—— preſerving it from being polluted by impure 
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ing their victims and other offerings ; and in 


fuel, in which laſt caſe the Perſians went fo 
far as to puniſh offenders with death. Their 


kings alſo, and principal perſons, were wont 


ſometimes to feed the ſacred fires, with pre- 
cious oils and rich aromatics : but ſtill, all 
things done to or by fire, were performed to 
the honour of God, and terminated ſolely in 
him ; at leaſt, if we may credit the Perſian 
writers yet remaining, or the teſtimony of 
thoſe who ſtill profeſs this religion. 


There is yet another point in which the 
Perſians are to be vindicated, before we can 
leave the learned reader fatisfied that they 
never were idolaters. It is this: they had 


- amongſt them, after the time of Zoroaſter's 


reformation of their religion, certain caves, 
adorned not only with figures of the ſun, 
but of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, 
which ſymbolical repreſentations were called 
Mithriac figures, and were afterwards intro- 
duced into other nations, where they became 


. objects of idolatrous worſhip ; but they were 


3 vs tar 
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preſerving the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, to 
which end, and to no other, they were 
uſed, and perhaps invented by Zoroaſter 
himſelf.* 


Having thus ſhewn in general, the nature 
of the Perſian religion, and that it was far 
preferable to any of the ſyſtems received in 
other nations, either in the Eaſt, or in the 
Weſt, the Jews excepted, we ſhall proceed 
to ſhew what the Perſians themſelves have 
taught concerning the eſtabliſhment of their 
religion, as well as what are the doctrines as 
to eſſential points univerſally received among 
them. 


The great fame of Abraham, which from 
a concurrence of various cauſes, had diffuſed 
itſelf through the whole eaſt, induced the 
Perſians, as well as the Zabians, to aſcribe 
the ſyſtem of doctrines received by them to 


that venerable patriarch, ſtiling their faith 


H 2 at 


* DoQtor Hyde's ſentiments of the Ancient Perſians, chap. 4. p. 118. 
* 


far from being ſo among the Perſians, who were Yer of the 
a wiſe and well inſtructed people, for with them * 1 
they ſerved only as mathematical ſymbols for — 
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Jour . 2 at all times Kiſh-Abraham. They likewiſe 
Toe Chriſt aſcribe the books which they hold ſacred, to 
— this father of the faithful; and as much be- 
lieve him to be the author of their Sofh or 
bible, as we believe the goſpel to have come 
to us from Chriſt, or the Mohammedans, that 
God revealed to Mohammed his Koran.“ In 
attributing books to Abraham, they agree 
with the Jews, and with the Mohammedans, 
the latter aſcribing to him no leſs than ten 
treatiſes, perhaps all with the like reaſon. 
The Perſians ſay farther, that Abraham, 
while he reſided among them, dwelt in the 
city of Balch, which they, from thence, ſtile 
the city of Abraham. But though it muſt 
be allowed that the old Perſian religion 
agreed in many great points with the religion 
of Abraham; and though it ſhould be ad- 
mitted, that his fame might even in his life 
time, be, with very advantageous circum- 
ſtances, publiſhed throughout all Perſia; 
yet it is ſo far from being evident, that it is 
ſcarce probable, he went himſelf into that 
country, much leſs that he executed the of- 
fice of a prophet there, and reſided at Balch. 
| On 


* Dr, Hyde, chap. 2. page 28. 
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On the contrary, it is far more credible that Near of the 

1 , | flood 1749 
this notion took riſe from the ſuggeſtion of before Chriſt 
Zoroaſter, who had his learning, and his di- 1 


vinity, out of the book of Moſes, and other 


ſacred books among the Jews: and that the 
city of Balch received the appellation of the 
city of Abraham from Zoroaſter, on account 
of his making it the reſidence of the Archi- 
magus or high prieſt, of the religion of Abra- 
ham, and not from that patriarch's being 
ſuppoſed to live there at all, in ancient 


times. 


Though fire was held the ſymbol of the 
divinity among the Perſians, yet the other 
elements were alſo highly honoured by them, 
inſomuch that the Greeks, and other foreign- 
ers, who knew not their religious principles, 
called them worſhippers of the elements, 
which was a flagrant calumny, ſince all the 
reſpect they paid them aroſe from their con- 
ceiving them to be the firſt ſeeds of all things; 
wherefore they ſtudied, by every method poſ- 
ſible, to preſerve each of them in its primi- 
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tive purity. On this account they prevented, 
as much as they could, the air from being 


infected by ill ſmells ; and for their officiouſ- 


neſs 6n this head, Herodotus, * according to 
his uſual cuſtom, repreſents them as damen 
the air a b , F 


' They bold, + ſays he, the whole expanſe to 
be Fupiter. That they might in like manner 
preſerve the earth from impurities, they 


would not bury their dead therein, but ſuffer 


them to be devoured by birds and wild beaſts, 
that, finding a tomb in their bowels, they 
might not infect the air. H In fine, the pre- 
ſerving all the elements pure, was by them 
eſteemed an act of high piety, and as ſuch, 
merited the divine favour in this world, and 
in the world to come; for in all things they 


were great affectors of cleanlineſs, and ſtu- 


dious in an eſpecial manner, of avoiding 
whatever might pollute them. Fire and 


Water, however, were, in a peculiar man- 


ner, the objects of their care, becauſe they 
were moſt liable to be contaminated ; and 
hence 


* Herodotus, book i. chap. 131. + Ibid, 
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hence the Greeks, miſtaking the degree of Year of the 
reverence they paid thetn, declared them, before hol 
without ſcruple, worſhippers of thoſe ele- 3 


ments, and tell us formal ſtories of the ſa- 
crifices offered to both. It. is very true, that 
kings often do extravagant things, and ſuch 
as are contrary to the civil and religious laws 
of the countries they govern ; ſo that it is not 
impoſſible that ſome of the Perſian princes 
might be guilty of what is laid to their 
charge : but it is not likely, becauſe the 
Perſians univerſally held, that whoever wil- 
fully polluted, either fire or water, deſerved 
death in this world, and everlaſting puniſh- 
ment in that to come; and that, whoever 
threw the bones of dead creatures into waters, 
were certainly damned. For theſe reaſons, 
the Magi, wherever they were, took care 
to have all the waters in their neighbourhood 
watched, aſſigning them keepers, whoſe ſole 
office it was to look carefully to this matter, 
and to ſee that no filthy thing was thrown 
into them; and for this they had ſtated ſa- 
laries: for abhorring, as they did, to repre- 
ſent the Almighty Lord of Heaven and Earth, 


by artificial i images of ſtone or metal ; they 
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ere te choſe to preſerve fire and water in their ut- 
| before Chriſt 


— bols of the divine nature, and put them in 


moſt purity, that they might ſerve as m- 


mind of the infinite purity of God. As they 


held the miniſtration of angels, ſo they be- 


lieved that one of theſe celeſtial guards was 
appointed to watch over the waters in ge- 
neral. This angel they called Ardiſur or 


Arduiſur, for whom a particular ſalutation 
was preſcribed ;' the title of which, in their 


ancient books, runs thus: Hymn to Ardiſur, 
for the benefits received from the ſea, rivers, 
wells, and fountains. In this hymn they 
.praiſed him for taking care of all theſe places, 
and prayed that he might continue ſo to do, 


returning God thanks for the various uſes 
made of water, and the mighty advantages 
reſulting to mankind, from his wiſe diſpo- 


ſition thereof throughout the earth. They 


were of opinion, that in Paradiſe ſuch people 
were peculiarly bleſſed, as had been cautious 


of defiling water, and had, in this ſenſe, pre- 


ſerved a reſpect for that element, during their 


lives; for which cauſe they recommended 
the care of this element, as well as fire, to 


their W 25 Thor's 18, their private fires, and 
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the waters uſed in their houſes : for it does 
not appear that they ever admitted women to 
miniſter in religious matters, except! in the 
myſteries of Venus; which, as we obſerved 
before, was an hereſy, and as ſuch, deteſted 
by the orthodox magians. This love to pu- 
rity, and eſpecial regard to water, may ſtand 
ſufficiently juſtified by the practice of the 
Jews, and the precepts in their law, for cor- 
poral purification, as well as by the great 
advantage of preſerving cleanlineſs in thoſe 
exceſſive hot climates ; eſpecially if we con · 
fider, that in waſhing the hands, &c. and 
putting on the garments, they were bound 
to uſe ſolemn forms of prayer, as indeed, 
there were ſet cjaculations to be uſed in the 
moſt ordinary actions of human life.“ 


With reſpect to the uſe they made of fire, 
in their national religion, the prieſts, who at- 
tended it, by no means deſerved the appella- 
tion of 1gnari ſacerdotes, or fire prieſts, for 
they were truly /acerdotes Dei, prieſts of the 
Almighty, who, though like the Jewiſh 
_ _"w waited on, and took care to 

preſerve 


Dr, Hyde, chap. vi. page 137. 
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28 Ee the ſacred fire from being extin- 
| ear guiſhed, were far from making this their only 
. for theſe, as well as thoſe, read every 


day public prayers, and did other ſacerdotal 


offices; yet ſuch has been the hard fate of 
_ theſe people, that becauſe their principles 


were not known, ard their ceremonies: ill 
underſtood, they have been branded with 
the name of fire worſhippers; ſo dangerous a 
thing it is to carry to any exceſs, even inno- 
cent ceremonies. They never confeſſed their 
fins to any, but to God, nor beſought a re- 


miſſion of them from any, but from him; 


yet they inclined to perform theſe public 
acts of devotion, before the ſymbol of the 
Deity, that is, before fire, or before the ſun, 
as the witneſs of their actions. In like man- 
ner the Jews confeſſed their ſins to God in 
the temple, the fire flaming on the altar near 
them, ſo that there was nothing of idolatry 
in this, though it might not be altogether 
1 from ene 


a ihe oſt ancient times the Perſians had 


no temples at all, but reared altars, whereon 
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of mountains, and other ſolitary places. It Yea of the 
was Zoroaſter who perſuaded them, for the before Chrit 
fake of preſerving theſe fires more conveni- Gyn 


ently, to erect over each of them a pyreum, 
or fire temple ; but this had no relation to 
Mithra, or the ſun, towards whom they 
could better teſtify their reſpe& in the open 
air: neither did it ſubvert their ancient prin- 
ciple, that the lord of the univerſe ought not 
to be incloſed within walls ; for their pyrea 
did not circumſcribe what they eſteemed an 
image or ſemblance of the divinity, but only 
the ſymbol of his purity, and as it were, a 
ſhadow of his nature. The overturning 
therefore of the Greek temples, by Xerxes, 
and other acts of a like nature, were perfectly 
conſiſtent with their reverence for fire, and 
their reſpect for the ſun. Of this, though 
many Greek and Oriental writers were en- 
tirely ignorant, and were conſequently prone 
to miſrepreſent them, yet authors of great 
candour, and more extenſive knowledge; 
have readily afſented to it, and teſtified, to 
the honour of the Perſians, that they wor- 

ſhipped 

* Herodotus, book i, chap, 231. 
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Year 2 — ſhipped only one God, without repreſenting I th 


"ow Chr him by any image or picture whatſoever. in 
eg | x 6) 


86 The Perſians in early times, acknowledged ti 
one eternal and omnipotent being, the cre- If 
ator and preſerver of all things; him they ſ 
called Yezad, Izad, or Izud; alſo Ormuzd, 
Hormuz 'or Hormizda : joining this with 
the-modern name, they ſay Hormizda Choda, 
O ſupreme God. They acknowledged allo, 
an evil created being, whom they tiled 
Ahariman, Abreman, or Abriman, which 
: ſigniſies amongſt them the devil. To ſhew 
© their deteſtation of this wicked being, he was 
deteſted as the implacable and perpetual ene- 
my of mankind, they maintained an ever- 
_ laſting enmity againſt him and all his works. 

The modern Perſians call the devil div.“ 


n 


eos a>. e. 


Some have aſſerted that the ancient Per- 
ſians held a co- eternity of theſe two princi- 
ples; but writers better acquainted with the 
true tenets of this nation, agree, that Ahari- 
man was created out of darkneſs, and that 
Oromaſdes firſt ſubſiſted alone; that by him 
. | the 
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ing the light and darkneſs were created; and that Year of the 
in the compoſition of this world, good and before Chriſt 
evil are mixed together, and ſo ſhall con- ä — 


ed tinue till the end of all things, when each 
e- ſhall be ſeparated, and reduced to its own 
ey ſphere.* A very ingenious and inquiſitive 
d, author has given us a long account of the 
th doctrines of Zoroaſter very conformable to 
a, what has already been ſaid, and agreeing per- 
, fectly well with the religion of the ancient 
Patriarchs, except in a few ſtrokes of fable, 
which were either inſerted by the miſtake of 
the reporter of that abſtract, or were invented 
by Zerduſht, to account for thoſe things 
which ſurpaſs human underſtanding. 


Some have endeavoured to account for the 
origin of the prince of darkneſs thus: Oroſ- 
maſdes, ſay they, ſaid once within his mind, 
how ſhall my power appear, if there be no- 
thing to oppoſe me ? This reflection called 
Abriman into being, who thenceforward op- 
poſed all the deſigns of God, and thereby, in 
ſpite of himſelf, contributes to his glory. 


The ſouls of men, according to them, were 
at 


* Plutarch. Ibid, 
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; Yearof 1 at firſt unbodied ſpirits; but the Almighty 1 

. cunt reſolving to make uſe of them in warring 
3 againſt Abriman, cloathed them with fleſh, h 
promiſing them that the light ſhould never 1 
forſake them till Abriman and all his ſer- Wl © 
vants were ſubdued ; after which the reſur- 
rection of the dead is to follow, with the 
ſeparation of the light from the darkneſs, and 
the coming of the kingdom of peace. To 
ſay the truth, the notions they have of the 
beginning of all things, the ſtate of our firſt 
parents, the attempts made on them by the 
prince of darkneſs, the laſt judgment, the 
i ſſualvation of the good, and the puniſhments of 
: | the bad, differ very little from what is de- 
livered to us in the Scripture, on theſe heads, 
 bnly they have a long account of the war be- 
tween God and the author of evil, which they 
ſay ended in a complete victory gained over 
the latter, and his adherents, who were con- 
ſtrained to ſurrender at diſcretion : that the 
* Almightydid not annihilate his enemies, be- 
cauſe, without oppoſition, his attributes could 
not have appeared with ſuch luſtre as they 
now do: that the world had exiſted three 
thouſand * before this deciſive battle, the 
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* 


whole of its duration being fixed. to twelve Yer of u 


thouſand : that after this defeat, God, by before 


599- 


holding up three fingers, gave the evil one 
leaye to chuſe which three thouſand years, 
of the nine thouſand yet to. come, he would 
pleaſe to take, wherein to trouble and vex 
mankind ; whereupon. he choſe the middle- 
moſt; Before, ſay they, this power was 
given to Abriman, man lived in a ſtate of in- 
nocence; but that ſince his fall, war, and all 
other evils hive been introduced; that theſe, 
however, ſhall, in time, paſs away, and man 


live again, for a certain ſpace, in peace and 


glory. They place the day of judgment at 
the end of twelve thouſand years: and as to 
the damned, they aſſert, that they ſhall be 
puniſhed according to the heinouſneſs of their 
crimes, two angels being appointed to be the 
inſpectors of their ſufferings. At laſt, how- 
ever, even theſe are to be pardoned; but 
neyer to be admitted to the joys of the bleſs- 
ed, but to remain in a certain place by them 
ſelves, and to wear in their forcheads a black 
mark, as a badge of that ſtate, from whence, 
through the mercy of God, they were 
freed.* 
The 
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The point in which the Perſians differ 


brit moſt from us is, as to the manner of God's 
e creating the world, which they ſay, happened 


not in ſix days, but in fix ſeaſons, each ſea- 
ſon containing many days; the firſt of theſe 
they ſtile Mid-yuzeram, containing forty- 
two days; in this, ſay they, the heavens 
were created, with things belonging to them; 
the ſecond day they ſtile Mid-yuſham, con- 
taining ſixty days, wherein the waters were 
created ; the third is by them named Piti- 
ſhahim, including ſeventy-five days, in which 
the earth was made; the fourth they called 
Tyaſeram, including thirty days, wherein were 
made the trees ; the fifth goes under the 
name of Midiyarim, containing eighty days, 
in which all living creatures received being. 
'The laſt they ſtile Hamespitamidim, com- 
prehending ſeventy-five days, wherein was 
made man. 

It is now time to ſpeak of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Perſians, ancient and mo- 
dern, in the exerciſe of their religion, and 
every thing relating thereto. They have a 
regular clergy, and are very zealous in 

aſſert- 


1 Lord's Religion of the vhs, chap. viii. p. 41. 


theſe Fine all who. were preſent put up 
1. 


DIFFERENT SECTS IN RELIGION: 
aſſerting an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of per- 
ſons, inſtructed in their ſacred myſteries, ** 


from the time of Zerduſht to this day. Their — 


ordinary prieſts are obliged to live according 
to certain rules, much more ſevere than thoſe 
given to the laity, their high prieſts were 
under ſtill ſtricter obligations, and all of 
them bound to diſcharge their ſacerdotal 
offices, with mighty exactneſs and devotion.* 
As to their public worſhip, it was, and is 
ſtill thus performed: In every Pyreum or 
fire temple, there ſtood an altar, on which 
burnt the ſacred fire, which was always kept 
alive by the prieſt : when the people aſſem- 
bled, in order to their devotions, the prieſt 
put on a white habit and a mitre, with a 
gauze or cloth, paſſing before his mouth, 

that he might not breathe on the holy ele- 
ment: thus he read certain prayers out of 
the Liturgy which he held in one hand, 

ſpeaking very ſoftly, and in a whiſpering ſort 
of tone; holding in his left hand certain ſmall 
twigs of a ſacred tree, which, as ſoon as the 
ſervice. was; over, he threw i into the fire. At 


their 
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their prayers to God, for ſuch thin gs as they 
dit ſtood in need of; and, when prayers were 


— finiſhed, the prieſt and people withdrew 


filently, and with all other tokens of awful 


| reſpet. All theſe ' rites are ſtill obſerved ; 


but to prevent as far as poſſible, the people 
from falling into idolatry, the prieſt now in- 
forms them, when they are going from their 
devotions, of the reaſons why they worſhip 
before the fire, and all the obligations they 


are under to treat it with reverence. 


This exhortation runs uſually in theſe 
words : 


« Foraſmuch as fire was delivered to Zer- 


_ © duſht by the Almighty, as the ſymbol of 


© his majeſty; wherefore it was required 


that we ſhould eſteem it holy, and reſpect 


© it as an emanation from the fountain of 
light; and that we ſhould love all things 
© which reſemble it, eſpecially the ſun and 
* moon, the two great witneſſes of God, 
* the fight of which ſhould put us in mind 


of his omniſcience ; therefore let us, with- 


* out ſuperſtition, keep the command given 
© us, evermore Praiſing God, for the great 
5 880.4 uſeful b 


e 
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\ uſefulneſs. of this element; and beſeech- 


* ing him to make us always tear in ming 
* the obligations we are under, to do our . 
duty towards him; which is as neceſſary 


* to the health and happineſs of the ſoul, as 
light and fire are to the eaſe and welfare of 
: 00 body.'s ; 


| They keep yearly fix feſtivals; each of 
five days continuance, in memory of the fix 
ſeaſons, wherein all things were created 
after each of theſe feaſts, they keep a faſt of 
hve days, in memory of God's reſting five 
days, as they believe at each of thoſe ſeaſons, 
As often as they cat, either fleſh, fowl, or 
fiſh, they carry a ſmall part of it to the 
temple, as an offering to God, beſeeching 
him that he would pardon them for taking 
away the lives of his creatures, in order to 
their own ſubſiſtence, They have none of 
thoſe out of the way notions, relating to 
Cleanneſs and uncleanneſs in meats, which ex- 
poſe ſome religions to ridicule ; but as they 
are a very complaiſant, as well as inoffenſive 


people, they abſtain from ſwines fleſh, and 
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from the fleſh of kine, that they may neither 


— among whom they are obliged to live: they 


eat alone for the ſake of purity and cleanli- 
neſs.z they likewiſe drink * out of 


his on cup.“ 


When their children are initiated into their 
religion, they ſend for a prieſt; and this is 
uſually done as ſoon as the child is born. 
The prieſt calculates its nativity ; afterwards 
he alks whatname is to be given it, This 
being agreed on by the father and its rela- 


tions, the prieſt tells it to its mother, who 


then fays ; my child is called ſo or ſo; with 


which the ceremony ends at that time. The 


child is afterwards carried to the Pyteum, 
where the prieſt firſt. pours ſome water into 
the rind of a holy tree, thence into the mouth 
of the child, beſeeching God to cleanſe the 
tender infant, from whatever ſeeds of cor- 


ruption it may have received from its father, 


und from the impurities derived from its 


7 Wn: en e the child is 
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led to church, to be confirmed there; the } 


Theſe are repeated daily, till he is well ac- 
quainted with the articles of his faith: then 
he is permitted to pray, for the firſt time, be. 
fore the holy fire; after which the prieſt 
gives him water to drink, and a pomegra- 

nate leaf to chew: then he cauſes the lad to | 
waſh his body with elean water; after which 
he puts on a linen caſſock next his ſkin, 
which deſceuds below his waiſt, and is girt 
with a - girdle of camels hair, woven by the 
prieſt's own hands. Theſe ceremonies over, 
the prieſt bleiſes him, bids him to be a true 
Perſep all the days of his life, to beware of 
falling into idolatry, or breaking any of the 
precepts given by Zerduſht.* | 


of their marriages. we are told, Ys a very 


intelligent author, that they have five ſorts : 
Firſt, That of children in their minority: 


Secondly, That of widowers with a ſecond 


wife: Thirdly, Of ſuch. perſons as marry 
1 TS by 


* Lord's Religion of the Perſces, page 45. Hyde's Religion of the 
Ancient Perſians, chap. 34. 


prieſt teaches. him [ſome prayers, and in- before Clin 
ſtructs him in the [firſt principles of religion. 
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1 Year of "ol by their own choice: Fourthly, The mar. 
t "ol Chi riage of the dead, which is occaſioned by an 
—— opinion they have entertained, that married 
people are peculiarly happy in the other 
j world: wherefore when a young petſon dies 
\ 8 in'celibacy, they hire one to be married to 
| him or ber, which ceremony is performed a 
little after the burial. The laſt kind of 
marriage is, where a perſon adopts either a 
ſon or a daughter, and then gives him or ber 
in marriage; which is alſo founded on à re- 
ligious opinion, that all men ought to leave 
heirs behind them, either natural or adopted. 
As to the ceremonies made uſe of on this 
occaſion, they are very ſingular, but at the 
ſame time, have nothing in them wild or 
irrational: the parties deſigning to contract 
matrimony, are ſeated together on a bed, 
about midnight : oppoſite to them ſtand two 
prieſts, the one for the man, the other for 
the woman, holding rice in their hands, to 
intimate the fruitfulneſs which they wiſh the 
new married couple; on each hand of the 
Prieſts ſtand the relations of the bride and 
bridegroom. Things being in this ſituation, 
the bridegroom's prieſt lays his fore finger on 
3 * the 
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the woman's forehead, and ſays, Wilt thou Yor hs - 
have this man to be thy wedded huſband ? before Cin 
The woman aſſenting, her prieſt lays his — 
fore finger on the man's forchead and aſks 
the like queſtion : which being anſwered in 
the affirmative, the parties then join hands; 
the man promiſes that he will provide her a 
f ſuitable maintenance, the woman acknow- 
, ledges that all ſhe has is his; the prieſts then 
ſcatter rice over them, wiſhing that they may 


© OO 9 = Hb i 4% 


i be fruitful, and beſeeching God that they 
" may have .many ſons and daughters, that 
| WW they may live in unity of mind, and arrive 
t a good old age, in poſſeſſion of all the joys 
4 of wedlock. The ceremony over, the wo- 


þ man's parents pay the dowry, and a feaſt of 
eight days is kept for joy of the marriage.* 


o As to their burials, two things are re- 
* markable: firſt, the place; ſecondly, the 
o manner. Firſt, as to the place, they have a 
round tower erected, on the top of which the 
e bodies of the dead are laid, to be devoured 
d dy the fowls of the air: ſome affirm that 
a, they have ſeparate towers for the good and 

| | 7 "UF for 


6 * Lord's Religion, of the Perſtes, p. 45. 
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fot the bad ; others, that men, women, and 


| ny _— children, are placed on ſeveral towers. The 
— reaſon of thus expoſing-them, is, the pre- 


<Q 


ſerving the elements pure; for they conceive, 
that by not interring the dead, they avoid 
polluting the earth, and by leaving the corpſe 
unprotected from birds of prey, they provide 
in ſome meaſure againſt the infection of the 
air. However this cuſtom was anciently 
eſteemed'fo barbarous by other nations, that 
one of the apologiſts * for the Chriſtian 
faith, ſpeaking of the good effects it had on 


mens minds, in reforming them from brutal 


and wicked habits, mentions this expreſsly ; 
that the Perfians, ſince they had received the 
Chriſtian doctrines, no more expoſed the 
bodies of their dead, but afforded them a de- 
cent burial, Before I take my leave of the 


_ feligipn of the Perſians, of which'I hope my 


readers will not think I have dwelt with too 
much prolixity, it may not be amiſs to ob- 


ſerve what is practiſed among them, when a 


man is on his death bed: A prieſt is in ſuch 


"caſe always ſent for, and he, drawing near 
9. Hem 19901 9166491 045 Uthe 


: ”- 2 . 459 3 9 1 * . _ 
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the bed, prayeth thus, in the ear of the ſick Year of 2 
0 cd 


man. 


* O Almighty Lord, thou haſt command- 
ed we ſhould not offend thee; this man 
* hath offended : thou haſt ordained that we 
* ſhould! do good; yet this man hath done 
evil: thou haſt required that we ſhould 
* duly and exactiy worſhip thee ; which, 
however, this man hath neglected. Now 
© O merciful God, at the hour of death, 
forgive him his offences, his miſdeeds, and 
# his Wahl, and receive him to thy ſolf. 


When he is dead, the Prieſt comes not 


near him; but the corpſe is put on an iron 


bier, and carried to the place of interment, 
the bearers being forbid to ſpeak, as they go 
along, out of decency, and alſo, becauſe in 
the grave, there is an unbroken ſilenoe: the 
dead body being placed on the tower, the 
prieſt, ſtanding at a diſtance, performeth the 
funeral ſervice, which he concludes thus: 
This our brother, while he lived, conſiſted 
' of the four elements ; now he is dead, let 

* each 
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Year of the 
Ig each take his own; earth to, earth, air to 


no © air, water to water, fire to fire.“ 


They ſuppoſe that the ſpirit wanders for 


three days after its departure from the body, 
and is in that ſpace purſued and tormented 
by the devil, till it is able to reach their ſa- 
cred fire, to which he cannot come, They 


therefore pray morning, noon, and night, 


during theſe three days, for the ſoul of their 
deceaſed brother, beſeeching God to blot out 
his ſins, and to cancel all his offences: on 
the fourth day, ſuppoſing his fate to be de- 
cided, they make a great feaſt, which cloſes 
the ceremonies uſed on this occaſian,* 


Thus much I have thought neceſſary to 
ſay on this copious and controverted ſubject, 
chiefly to juſtify the much miſrepreſented 


, Perſees from the charge of ſo ſenſeleſs an 
idolatry, as the worſhipping either the lumi-. 
naries, planets, or elements. To have en- 


larged more upon it, would have led me too 
far ; the curious reader, may however from 


the 


Lord's Religion of the Perſees, p-· 49+ 
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the authors quoted (at the bottom of each Par = 


page), colle& himſelf ſuch a ſyſtem of the 1 
Perſee religion, both with relation to thei ! 


doctrine and practices, as will amply reward 
all his pains and ſtudy, 


No. 
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a The Religion of the Ancient Celtes. 


THOUGH the Celtes exceed all other na- 
tions in antiquity, their deſcent being from 
the eldeſt ſon of Japhet, who was the eldeſt 
ſon of Noah, in which reſpe& they outgo 
the Egyptians and Phrygians (before treated 
of}. and even the Scythians (which I ſhall 

" ſpeak of in my next chapter) yet it muſt be 
owned that our knowledge of their govern- 

ment, laws, religion, &c. come vaſtly ſhort 
of the two firſt ; whether it be owing to the 
want of records, or rather to their migration 
into Europe, we are left a good deal in the 
dark, as to thoſe particulars. 


Their 
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Their religion was very like that of the 
Scythians, that is, they neither built temples, 
nor reared ſtatues to the deity, which they 
eſteemed fo derogatory to it, that they even 
demoliſhed them wherever they could, plant- 
ing large ſpacious groves inſtead of them, 
which being open on the top and ſides, were, 
in their opinion, more acceptable to the di- 
vine and unconfined Being which they 
adored. In this, their religion ſeems to have 
been yu at firſt, and not unlike that of the 
Perſees, and diſciples of Zoroaſter. They 

only differed from them in making the oat, 

| inſtead of fire, the emblem of the deity, in 

| chuſing of that tree above all others, to plant 

| their groves with; and attributing ſeveral ſu- 

| pernatural virtues, both to its wood, fruit, 

| leaves, and miſletoe, all which were made 

V uſe of in their ſacrifices, and other parts of 
their worſhip, At leaſt, this is what ap- 
pears to have been the notion and practice F 
of their immediate deſcendants, the ancient 


—_ on each ſide of the 
__ \ | 


But 
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But after they had adopted the idolatrous 
ſuperſtition of the Romans and other nations, 
and the apotheoſis of their heroes and prin- 

ces, they came to worſhip them much after 

the ſame manner: As Jupiter, under the 
name of Taran, which in the Celtic language 
fignifies thunder : Mercury, whom ſome au- 
thors call Heus, or Heſus, probably from 
the Celtic Huadh, which ſignifies a dog, and 
might be the Anubis latrant of the Egyp- 
tians. But Mars was held in the greateſt 
veneration by the warlike, and Mercury by 
the trading part. It will not however be 
eaſy to reconcile the greateſt part of theſe 
Celtic deities, with what a late antiquary * 
ſays of them, with great probability, that 
they were originally kings of that nation. 


In like manner we find the Cretans at 
once worſhipping Jupiter, and ſhewing his 
ſepulchre at the city of Gnoſſus; for which 
reaſon, while Calimachus calls them liars, 
for forging a tomb for that God, others, 
eſpecially the Chriſtian fathers, juſtly blamed 


their 


® Pezron of the Antiquities of the Celtics, chap. 15. 
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their folly; for adoring him as a deity, whom 
they acknowledged to be interred among 
them. How theſe gods, or at leaſt their 
names, came to be adopted by other nations, 
may be ſeen in the hiſtory at large of thoſe 
fabulous and heroic times, wherein the Celtes 
deified their kings, where we may ſee, like- 
wiſe, how much they were addicted to all 


kinds of ſuperſtition, divination, aſtrology, 


magic, and other kind of witcheries. 


The care of religion was immediately 
under the Curetes, ſince known by the name 
of Druids and Bards. Theſe were, as Cæſar * 
tells us, the performers of ſacrifices, and all 
religious rites, and expounders of religion to 
the people. They alſo, inſtructed youth in 
all kind of learning, ſuch as philoſophy, aſtro- 
nomy, aſtrology, the immortality, and tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul from one body to 
another, which was both an incitement to 
virtue, and an antidote againſt the fears of 


death. Theſe they taught their diſciples by 
word of mouth, eſteeming them too ſacred 


to be committed to writing. | 
149% Other 
* De Bello Gal. lib. vi. chap. 12. 
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Other more common ſubjecta, ſuch as 
their hymns to their gods, the exploits of 
their princes and generals, and their exhor- 
tations to the people in time of war, eſpeci- 
ally before a battle, all theſe were couched in 
elegant verſe, and ſung by them upon all pro- 
per occaſions. Though even theſe were 
alſo kept from vulgar eyes, and either com- 
mitted to memory, or if to writing, the 
whole was a ſecret to all the laity : the latter 
ſeems indeed the moſt probable, if what 
Czfar hints be true, that thoſe poetic records 
were increaſed in his time to ſuch a bulk, 
that it took up a young bard near twenty 
years to learn them by heart. Diodorus, 
ſpeaking of the Celtes, tells us farther, that 
theſe poets uſed to. accompany their ſongs 
with inſtrumental muſic, ſuch as that of or- 
gans, harps, and the like; and that the) 
were had in ſuch veneration, that if any 
army was engaged in battle, if one of theſe 
poets or bards appeared, both ſides imme- 
diately ceaſed fighting, ſo that their fury 
gave way to wiſdom, and Mars to the muſes. 
But the true reaſon was, that chey were uni- 
verſally believed to be e as well as 

21 HH 18 8 
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poets, ſo that it was. thought dangerous, as 
f well as injurious, to diſobey what they ſup- 


- poſed came from their gods. . 
n Their . philoſophers kept acade- 
— mies, which were reſorted unto by a great 
number, not only of their own youth, but 
- even of other countries, inſomuch, that 


e Ariſtotle ſays, that their philoſophy paſſed 
| from thence into Greece, and not from 
Greece thither. Diodorus quotes likewiſe a 
paſſage out of Hecateus; which is not leſs 
curious, and in their praiſe, viz. that their 
Druids or learned had ſome kind of inſtru- 
ments by which they could draw diſtant ob- 
jets nearer, make them appear larger and 
3s WH plainer, and by which they could diſcover 
- even ſeas, mountains, vallies, &c. in the 
y moon, which ſhews that they muſt have 
made ſome great progreſs in that. ſort of 
ſe learning above other nations. Other authors 
add many things in praiſe of their virtue and 
ſly WW morality, but the Roman hiſtorians make no 
s. ſeruple to call their religion an impious one, 
i- Wand as ſuch to be forbidden by Auguſtus, 
as W and. aboliſhed by Claudius. Lucan is no 
ts, e leſs 
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leſs ſevere againſt them ; and, though this 


might indeed, be partly attributed to the ha- 


fred which the Romans bore to them; yet it 
muſt be owned that they adopted, in proceſs 
of time, ſeveral barbarous cuſtoms, ſuch as 
ſacrificing human victims to their gods, as 
more acceptable to them, than thoſe of any 
other animals. And Diodorus tells us of 
another inhuman cuſtom they uſed in their 


divinations, eſpecially in great matters, which 


was done by killing ſome of their ſlaves, or 


ſome priſoner of war, if they had any, with 
a ſcimetar, to draw their augury from the 


running of his blood from his mangled limbs. 


They were upbraided likewiſe by the Ro- 


mans, with following the oldeſt law in the 


world, which ever gives to the ſtrongeſt, 


what the weaker cannot defend.* 

I ſhall conclude this with a general ſketch 
of their character, though foreign to the 
ſcope of this work, yet will not lead my 
reader far out of his way. The character 
given to them by many ancient authors, with 
relation to their virtues and vices ;' ſuch, as 

| among 


3 i Plutarch, in the Life of Camillus. 
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of deaths to an ignominious ſlavery, which 
was no leſs common with the women than 
the men; their faithfulneſs and love of juſ- 
tice, for which ſeveral Roman emperors 
choſe them for their life guards, and moſt 
nations courted them for their allies, or aux- 
illaries : their very extraordinary hoſpitality, 
which obliged them to have their houſes and 
tables free to all ſorts of ſtrangers ; their con- 
jugal fidelity, reſpect to their parents, to their 
princes and chiefs: their unanimity, courage, 
and hardineſs under all difficulties and dan- 
gers : and other ſuch like ſocial virtues, were 
peculiar to this people. But to balance theſe, 
they had their vices, among which were cru- 
elty, ſuperſtition, fondneſs for, and extrava- 
gance in their feaſting ; contempt of learn- 
ing, and looking upon all thoſe with con- 
tempt, that could either write or read, their 
degenerating into downright drunkenneſs, 


gluttony, and ferocity, and ſuch like, with 


which we find them charged by Greek and 
Roman authors. But to do them ſome juſ- 
K 2 tice, 


imong the former, their extreme love of | 
liberty, which made them prefer the worſt 
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tice, . thoſe oppoſite characters rather relate 
to the Gauls, than to * old Celtes, their 


anceſtors. 


. 


No. XXI. 


The Religion of the Ancient Scythians. 


THERE is little or nothing can be met 
with concerning the antiquity and origin of 
this nation. How ſoon they began to ſettle 
themſelves into a regular government, is as 
impoſſible to gueſs, as of what kind it was. 
It appears, however, from Herodotus, that 
one or two tribes at leaſt, that is, the royal 
and free Scythians, were under a monarchial 


one. In reſpect of their religion, we are 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe in the dark; we know they wor- 
ſhipped a plurality of gods and goddeſſes, but 
that, which they reckoned their principal 
deity, was Veſta, whom they called Tabiti. 
The two next were Jupiter, whom they 
colled Papeus, and Apia, or the earth, which 
they eſteemed his wife. Jupiter, it ſeems, 
they challenged for their progenitor, and 
Veſta for their queen, as appears by the an- 
ſwer which one of their kings ſent to Da- 
rius, when he came to ſubdue them to his 
empire,* 


Beſides theſe, they worſhipped Apollo, the 


celeſtial Venus and Neptune. But their 
favourite God ſeems to be that of war, to 
whom alone they dedicated temples, altars, 


and images. How his temples were built, 


which Herodotus ſpeaks of, he doth not tell 
us: neither is it eaſy for us to gueſs. It 
doth not even appear from any other ancient 
authors, or from any other monuments, that 


ever they built any properly ſo called. Groves 


indeed, and very ſumptuous ones too, they 


were famous for erecting to the deity : In 


K 3 theſe 
* Herodotus, chap. 59, ; 
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theſe they affected to have one or more oaks, 
of a monſtrous ſize, which were accounted 
ſo ſacred, that it was ſacrilege, and was pu- 
niſhed with the ſevereſt death, to lop fo 
much as a branch or ſprig, or even to wound 
the bark. Theſe they never failed to ſprinkle 
plentifully with the blood of their victims, 


inſomuch that the rind of ſome of the oldeſt 


of them was covered, or even / encruſted 
with it; “ we are therefore inclined to be- 
lieve, that Herodotus, who learned theſe 


things by word of mouth, and had never 


ſeen them himſelf, might, for want of a 
good interpreter, miſtake them for temples, 
and ho them to be built like thoſe of 
other nations. ** 


1 


* 


They uſed to ſwear by the wind and the 
ſword, the one as the author of %, and the 


other of death. Their altars were made of 


ſmall wood tied up in bundles, and to cover 
three ſtades of land in length and breadth, 


though it was not proportionable in its 


height. The. top of it, which was quadran- 


gular, had three fides enk, and the 


fourth 
* Keyſler's Antiquities, Di ſe tation 3. 
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fourth had a gradual declivity, to render the 
top of it eaſy of acceſs. One hundred and 
fifty loads of faggots were to be brought 
yearly to each altar, to ſupply thoſe which 
had been putrified by the inclemency of the 
winter. On the tops of each of theſe heaps 
was erected an old iron ſcimitar, which 
ſtood there as the image, or rather emblem 
of the deity. To him, beſides all other cat- 
tle, in common with their other Gods, and 
in much greater number, they ſacrificed 
horſes, which were a martial creature ; and 
what was more ſhocking, every hundredth 
man they took priſoner from their enemies. 
This laſt bloody offering was made by pour- 
ing a libation of wine upon the captive's 
head, after which they cut hs throat, and 
received his blood into a bowl, with which 
aſcending to the top of the altar, they went 
and waſhed the deity's ſword. As to the 
victims, they cut off his right arm cloſe to "Y 
the ſhoulder, and throwing it up into the 
air, they left it expoſed in the place where it 
fell, and the reſt of the body in that where 

it was killed.“ ; 

K 4 With 

925 Hero dotus, chap. 62. 
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With reſpe& to their other victims, which 
they! ſacrificed either to Mars, or to any other 
deity, they obſerved the ſame rites, they 
brought the beaſt, having its fore- feet tied 
with a cord, and he who officiated as prieſt, 
coming behind, and taking hold of the cord, 
threw the victim down. Whilſt it was fall- 
ing: he called upon the deity, to whom it 
was offered, and then ſtrangled it with a 
cord, which he twiſted with a ſtick ; and as 
ſoon as it was dead, he ſet about ſkinning it, 
and dreſſing it, without any ceremony. 
The fleſh was put into pots, and whenever 
theſe were not ready at hand, into the paunch 
of the creature, mixing it with a propor- 
tionable quantity of water; and if wood 
could not be had, they burnt the bones in- 
ſtead of it, When the fleſh was ſufficiently 
boiled, the prieft made an offering of part of 
the meat and inteſtines to the deity, by 
throwin g it before the altar, and the reſt was, 
we may ſuppoſe, beſtowed to feaſt the prieſt 
and votaries, Of all beaſts the horſe was 
eſteemed the nobleſt, and conſequently the 


moſt acceptable victim. As for ſwine, they 


deteſted it, not only as unfit to eat, but even 
- 5 » | p to 
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to be ſuffered to live among them. They 
took care alſo to offer to their gods, the firſt 
fruits of their cattle, ground, and of the 
ſpoils they took in war. Some conſiderable 
part of the latter, they were wont to ſend to 
the delphic Apollo: it was uſually conveyed 
thither, by a number of their honourable 
virgins, under a ſufficient eſcort. But the 
length and difficulty of the way, and the 
dangers, and other obſtacles of the Journey, 
obliged them to diſcontinue it : This is all I 
can find remarkable concerning their religion, 


* Herodotus, chap. 60, 61. 63, 
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2 Religion of the Ancient Myſians. 
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As to the origin of the Myſians,* Herodo- 
tus informs us that they were Lydians by 
deſcent, (whom I ſhall ſpeak of in the next 
chapter) ; others derive them from the Phry- 
glans, and tell us that Myſus was not a 
Lydian, but a Phrygian. There are divers 
other opinions touching the origin of theſe 
people, which it would be of no uſe to relate, 
as they are moſtly founded on diſtorted and 
far fetched etymologies. | 
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if | Their religion was much the fame with 
5 that of the neighbouring Phrygians (already 
treated of), whom they did not fall ſhort of 

| in 


Lib. i. chap. 94. et chap. 45. lib. iv. 
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in ſuperſtition. They worſhipped the fame 


deities, and uſed the ſame religious ceremo- 
nies, which has made ſome believe them to 
be originally Phrygians. Cybele had a ſtately 


.and rich temple at Cyzicus, and Apollo 


Actæus, near Parium. Nemeſis alſo is num- 
bered among their deities, and was worſhip- 
ped in a magnificent temple built by king 
Adraſtus, not far from the city of Parium, 
whence, both the country, and goddeſs, 
were named Adraſtia. Priapus was worſhip- 
ped by the more modern Myſians, but un- 
known to them even in Heſiod's time. The 
Myſian prieſts abſtained from fleſh, and were 
not allowed to marry. It was a ceremony 
practiſed among them, to ſacrifice a horſe, 
and eat his entrails, before they were ad- 


mitted to the prieſthood, 


by eu, 1 1 
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The Religion of the Ancient Lydians, 


65 As to the origin of the Lydians,* Joſephus, 


and after him, all the eccleſiaſtical writers, 
derive them from Lud, Shem's fourth ſon, 
As this opinion has no other foundation but 
the ſimilitude of names, ſome of the ancients 
will haye the Lydians to be a mixt colony of 
Phrygians, Myſians, and Carians: Others 
finding ſome conformity in religion, and re- 
ligious ceremonies between the Egyptians 
and Tuſcans, who were a Lydian colony, 
conclude them without any further evidence, 
to be originally Egyptians, There are many 
ſtrong proofs, however, of the antiquity of 
| 7 that 


L Joſephus, vol. I, page 368, 369, 
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that kingdom, to be found among the an- 
cient hiſtorical writers. 


As to the religion of the Lydians, it ſeems 
to have been much the ſame with that of the 
Phrygians (before treated of) they worſhip- 
ped Diana, Jupiter, and Cybele, at Mag- 
neſia, under the name of Sypilene; for in the 
alliance concluded between thoſe of Smyrna 
and Magneſia, on the Mæander, in favour of 
king Seleucus Callinicius, both parties ſwore, 
as appears from the Arundelian marbles, by 
the goddeſs Sypilene. She borrowed this 
name from Mount Sypilus, or perhaps from 
a town of the ſame name, which, as Strabo#* 


informs us, was ruined by an earthquake, in 


the reign of Tantalus. In the ſame city of 
Magneſia, ſtood a temple of Diana Leuco- 
phryna, no ways inferior to the ſo much ce- 
lebrated temple of Diana Epheſinna. 


The cuſtoms of the Lydians were as He- 


rodotus informs us, much the ſame as 
thoſe of the Greeks, except that they uſed 
to 


» Swübor lib. i. chap. 38, f Herodotus, lib. i. chap. 93, 96. 
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" proſtitute their daughters : for the young | 


women among them had no other fortunes, 
but what they earned by proſtitution; after 
they had, by this means, acquired a compe- 
tent dowry, they were allowed to marry 
whoever they pleaſed. They puniſhed idle. 
neſs as a crime, and inured their children 
from their very infancy to hardſhips Their 


arms were not bows and arrows, as ſome 


have pretended to argue from Jeremiah; 
but long ſpears. 


1 Jeremiah, chap. xlvi. v. 9. 
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No. XXIV. 


. The Religion of the Lacedemonians. 


LYCURGUS, in the time of the Lacedæ- 21705 


monians, made ſeveral ſalutary laws, among 8 | 
which was one reſpeCting religion, which i 
all that can be traced from hiſtory concern- 


ing their religious tenets. 


We are told that in the Spartan law, re- 
garding religion, the ſtatues of all the gods 


and goddeſſes, worſhipped by this people, 


were repreſented armed, even to Venus her- 
ſelf; the reaſon of which was, that the peo- 
ple might conceive a military life the moſt 
noble and honourable, and not attribute, as 
other nations did, ſloth and luxury to the 
gods, As to ſacrifices, they conſiſted of 

things 
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Year of ti? things of very ſmall value; for which Ly: 
before Cen himſelf gave this reaſon, that w 
- it curgus himſelf ga s reaſon, ant 
— might never hinder them from worſhipping 
the gods. They were forbidden to make long 
or raſh prayers to the heavenly powers, and 
were enjoined to aſk no more, than that they 
might live honeſtly, and diſcharge their duty, 
Graves were permitted to be made within 
the bounds of the city, contrary to the cuſ- M- 
tom of moſt of the Greek nations; nay; they 
buried cloſe by their temples, that all degrees 
of people might be made familiar with death, 
and not conceive it ſuch a dreadful thing, as 
it was generally eſteemed elſewhere : on the 
ſame account the touching of dead bodies, ot 
aſſiſting at funerals, made none unclean, but 
were held to be as innocent and honourabl: 
duties as any other. As to the mode of 
burying, it was alſo rendered ſimple and un- 
expenſive by law : there was nothing thrown 
into the grave with the dead body: magni- 
ficent ſepulclires were forbidden; neither was 
there ſo much as an inſcription, however 
plain or modeſt, permitted. Fears, ſighs, 
outcries, were not permitted in public, be- 
<auſe they were thought diſhonourable in 
6 * partans, 
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Spartans, whom t lawgiver would have Yew ef Ho 
to bear all things with equanimity; Mourn- before Chr 


ings. were ſtinted to eleven days; on the — 
twelfth, the mourners ſacrificed to Ceres, and 
threw aſide theig fables. In favour of ſuch 
avere ſlain in” the wars, however, and of 


omen who devoted themſelves to a religious 


life, there was an exception allowed as to 

the rules before mentioned; for ſuch had a 
ſhort and decent inſcription on their tombs. 
When a number of Spartans fell in battle, 

at a diſtance from their country, many of 
bm were buried together under one com- 
mon tomb; but if they fell on the frontiers 

of their own ſtate, then their bodies were 
ully carried back to Sparta, and interred 

| their family ſepulchres. This is all we 


can trace from hiſtory of their rGgiou cuſ- 


ons hi 
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The Religion of the ln. 


e ep. # 
before Chrif THE Lab in latter times degenerated 


e from the valour of their anceſtors, and be- 
came a moſt ſuperſtitious effeminate peagf, 
inſomuch, that they, in the time of Hero®# 
dotus were looked upon as unkit for any 

oY military + Is The Religion of this, as 

* Lell! as all the other Greek clonie Aſia, 

"was much the fame with thoſe of Greecag 

Their principle deities were Ceres, Apollo, 
Diana, and Neptune. The Ioniahs, who 
came from = celebfhted every fifth 
oe. $f oa year, 
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File "myſteridh of Ceres Eleuſina. . Yau of the 


The Mileſians worthipped Apollo Didymæus bee Oi 

as their tutelary God; whence he was like- — 

iſe called Apo Milefius. Near the city 

of Miletus, was a famous oracle of Apollo, 

called the oracle of Apgllo Didymzus ; and 

alſo the oracle of the Branchidæ; the former 4 
denhtnin ion it had from Apollo, or the 


ſun, who was ſurnned Didymæus, as we 
* told . » from the 
ble light imparted to him by mankind, 
the one directly from his ＋ 14 the 
other by reflectidꝶ rom the mon: the lat- * 


ter appellation was given both to the oracle, 
ang to 9 wy who 1 r 5 
rides, from nchus, 


reputed ſor: ; | 
of Macareus, begotten, as was 2 55 > „ I, 


: _ * oy. was, as we a + 


_ very an 
— 2 eſt of all t 


un Sun braeles, 
nh Delphi. 


In the time K he "ik the tem- 
ple was burnt "_ 4 being 
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Yaro the betrayed to the Barbarians by the 
* There are many fabulous ſtories — of 
— theſe people, but totally unintegeſting, and 
would prove tireſome to the readers, as well 

as foreign to my ſubject. As to an thing 

more concerning their religious oriieiples 
were left in the dark. | 


* 
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| 7 rale 7 Armani. 
As to their relight#® Sera tells us, thas Furw te 
the Anmenians, Medes, and Perſians, wor- We 
| ſhipped the ſame deities, and of the religion 3 
wol the ancient Perſians, I haye already given 
N ven copious, diſtinct, and minute account. 
er, thilhicf deity of „ e » 
' ſeems to have been the goddeſs Tatiais, or as 
ſome 1 her Anaitis. To her, ſeveral 
temp les were erected all oyer⸗ enia, but 
ma cially in the provineg of Acileſina, 
* here The was worſhipped im a particular 
ener: Hege the had a moſt rich and mag- 
nificent tem. with a ſtatue of*folid gold 
and of ineſtimableſſorkmanſbip In honour | 


1 this $6ddeſs, and in her tenijiſſthg Ar- 


* * meniang ; 


wy, 
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9 


12 Ba the mani! uſed to präzis Geis d daughter? it 
before Ctrl being a cuſtom among the ygung women to 
— conſecrate * to Anais, that is, 

to her prieſts.) Batis was another deity, pe- 
culiar to the Armenians, and had a ſtately 
temple erected to him as Strabo informs ug; 
but after what manner he was worſhipped, 
we ind no where mentioned, | 


| Juvenal * charges n Sick foretelling 
| future events by 3 entrails of 
| * pigeons, of dogs. ab unes of children. 
| Others tell uk that they uſed hypagyfacri- 


fices, There are many other extravagant 
notions related of them, not vorth our ⸗ 

| notice. 1. . 775 7 a 
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The Re hg ion of the Ancient Cappadociant. 
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THENUDn of the Ac Cappado 
was Hkeyiſe nuch the fame as the kern 
before x of in a moſt accurate. manner, 
At Comana there was a ſtately and rich tem- 
ple corſecrated't#Retona, whoſe battles the 
prieſts and tfieir attendants uſed to repreſent 
on ſtated days, -cutting and wounding each 
other, as if Teiggd ygith an enthuſiaſtic fury. 
No glas famous d magnificent were the 
temples of Apollo Catanius or Cataonius at 
Daſtacum, and of Jupiter, in the province of 
Moritmena, wich laſt fad three thouſand 
ſacred ſervants, or teligious votaries. The 
chief prieſt was next in rank to that of Co- 
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mana, and had, as Strabo “ informs us, a 
Fr revenue of fifteen talents. * 
. 


Diana Perfica was grorſhipped i in the city 
o Caſtaballa, where women devoted to the 
. worſhip of that os. were reported to 
tread. gare foot on burningyidals, without 
receiving an ＋ The temples of Diana, 


_ Dioſpolis, "and of Anias at Zela, were 
likewiſe had in great veneration, both by the 
Cappadocians and Armenians, who flocked 


inferior in dignity, power, or 


to them from All parts. In thg latter were 
 tendergd all . matters of c@nſequence; 
and the chief among the pricſtgy, as no way 
lth, to any 
in the kingdom, having © raya] attendance, 
and an uncontrguled powelſt wer all the infe- 

rior officers and ſervants of the temple. 


| The n * the time of the 
Romans, bore ſo bad a Haracter, were re- 
puted ſo. vicjoug and leſpdztſo monſtrouſly ad- 
dicted: to all manner of vice, that, beſides 
the ſhare they had in the old Greek proverb, 
"Jhey had ſome peculiar to chemſelyes, re- 


” . flecting 
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fteeaing on their enormous wickedneſs; which 3 
| i made them be fo traduced by other nations, before Chr 
that a wicked -and impi an, was em 
phatically called af ppadocian. However, | 
this their lewd diſpOhtion was, in after es, 
d ſo corrected and reſtgained by the WP 

t of cad that No country 985 — | 
has produced greatdſtham Chriſ- 

e tian religion, or given co church more 

0 if © fplates of unblemiſhed characters? 
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quite ſtrangers, to-all Humanity and gogg, na- 
ture. In pd religion, they ſcarò dif- 
fered 90 Macedonians, their neigh- 
© bours, ef Jupiter, Hercules, Diana, 
Bacchus, and more eſpecially Mars and 
Hermes, or Mercu h eſe name alone 
their kings uſed 0 * tending W'be 

- *-deſcended from him.“ Herodotus gives us 
the following account of their cuſtoms and 


manners. When a child is born, his re- 
. IJ _ 
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lations ſitting round him in a circle, deplore 


Year of the- 


his condition, on account of the evils he muſt be * 
ſuffer in the courſe of his lies enumerating — 


incident to mankind ; 


the various calamiti 


but when any. ohe A infer him with 
great rejoicing, rep Bhs, miſeries he has 
exchanged folkg comp te 2 — 


the Creſtonians who u ous 
part of Thrace, each man 1 many wives; 
wha, at his death, 
ſupported by their. ſeveral friends, who ſhall 
be accounted to have been the moſt dear to 
the huſband. In the end, the w 70 , ate ad- 
judged to have merited e 
having ved great au. 90 
833 ep; is killed upon the 
the neareſt relations, and 
2 in the co th huſband ; 


which is a great \mortificationþto the reſt, * 
they being ever after loqgk{d upon 5 all with 
the utmſt contempt.' * The Thracians in 


as the an tells us) ſell their 


K. 


ſuffering them to live with whom, and in 
what manner they pleaſe; nevertheleſꝭ they 


keep. | 
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take no care hy ng their daugh ters, * 
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year ofthe keep a ſtrict guard over their wives, and 
before 8 purchaſe them of their relations at a, very 
wan great ratet To be marked on the forchead 
is honourable ; and à man without - ſuch 

marks, is is aggounted Job. ' Idleneſs is 
eſteemed an afifſendage"df greatneſs : Huſ- 
bandry is looked upon as unbecoming ; and 
to ſubſiſt by war ald rapine Highly glorious, 
The funerals of eminent perſons among them, 
ate celebrated in the flowing manner: they 
— expoſe the dead body to public view for 
three days, during which time they perform 


their lamentations, and ſacrifice to the infer - 


1 variouf Orts of animals. When the 
ifices at over, thiey ęither burn the body, 
or bury it in the grout ; and having thrown 
up a moutti of earth n the grave, 
ply themſelvÞs to 


ap- 
ing, and celebrate all 


. manner of combats and Porte round the 
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27 be Religion' 17 the Ancient Partbiant. 


THE Fitthians are ſaid to on been very Yer „ = 
ſpare in their diet,* their country not afford- ef Chriſt 
ing any ſuperfluities ; but at the ſame time, a 
ve been great lovers of wi much} - 

Red to all manner of lewdne s, not re- 
ſpectiuſ even their ſiſters or moths, whom 

they were allowed to marry, and as many 

wives beſides, as they pleaſed, nothing being 

deemed more honourable among them, than 

to have a numerous iſſue, They entirely 
neglected agriculture, navigation, trade, and 

all other callings, being wholly taken up in 

learning the arts of war, which alone were 

of any repute among them, 
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fer Their religigg was much the fathe with 
before Chriſt that of the Perth (before deſcribed). They 
— enn thoſe who fell in battle, ＋ 
a perpetual and uninterrupted happin 
tent well ſuited to the genius of a warlike 
. nition : and in moſt other points of religion, 
entirely agreed with the Perſians. They 
were moſt religious « EY Wir word, 

_ it mern honourable, not to per- 
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TAP truſcans were a ©. re * of Rom 


polite nation, when Romulus founde 
rather reſtored Rome, appears from the teſ- 


The religion of the Ergyf 
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Greeks and 


in common 
Phenicians he ds. or Dii magni majorem 
ey were alſo i 
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Samothr 
not onl ronf&arious authors, but likewiſe 
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they had ſeveral peculi 
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e quity. Beſides the G nd Ro tdcities, 
o themſelves, ſome 

ere confined to particular . 
its. Thus Nortia was a g 
the higheſt eſteem and 1 ＋ at 
1 . u, and Volaterræ; Viridanullat Narnia; 
. Valentia at Ocriculum, &c. ; Vertumnus, Vo- 
lumnus, Noltumna, Pafumnus, or PAmnus, 

Ph erat Volturn uturna, Portumnus, 

$# itumnus, Mang 2. 24 &c. were ſome 
of the ies. he an- 
#4 cient" ans 1 1 theft D „fi 
nd Indigetes, as well as the Eatins and 


er Italian nations. 


gi gy may be e che dig 
We By oa yſteries, holy-days, A, 


PO 2 lications in honour of 
uh WC. a * rites and ce- 
1 ane the min 1 Fe, of" ifices ſa- 


N 3 gures, 2 tes, hym- 
nology, e Etruſcans. "2 may 
be added the 7ib:cihes e, nad Mer per- 

Suh aſſiſted in the divine Muſic on all 
Tt n occafions Des alſo peculiar ſacrifices, 


* us kinlls of lugrations, donaria tem- 
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i6r 


Ples, altars, auſpices, auguries, expiations of Lens "aa 


thunder, and oſtenta. But a minute and 


particular deſcription of every one of theſe 
would ſwell me beyond the limits I have pre- 
ſcribed myſelf. However, for the better il- 
luſtration of ſeveral paſſages in the Greek and 
Roman writers, relating to the ancient Tuſ- 
cans, the reader will expect me to touch 
upon, which I ſhall do in the lighteſt manner 
poſſible : Firſt, The divine ſervice and ſa- 
cred myſteries of the old Etruſcans, agreed 
in ſeveral points with thoſe of the Greeks ; 
but in others, differed from them. Theſe 
they communicated to the Romans, long 
before that nation had any intercourſe with 
the Greeks. Notwithſtanding which, ſe- 
veral Etruſcan myſteries were celebrated 
with ſo triuch ſecrecy, that they ſeem to 
have been but little known, even to the ge- 
nerality of the Romans. The principal of 
theſe were the Sacra Samathracia or Cabiria, 
the Sacra Mithriaca, and the Sacra Acheron- 
tica., By an initiation in the Sacra Ca- 
biria, the ancients believed men to become 
more holy, juſt, and pure, to be placed un- 
der the more immediate protection of the 


t \ | MM _ _ gods, 
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Year of Rome gods, eſpecially the Dii Cabiri ; and to be 


3 delivered from all impending dangers. The 
Sacra Mithriaca, inſtituted in honour of the 
ſun, a moſt celebrated deity among the 
Etruſcans, required the perſons initiated in 
them not only to be baptized or purified by 

water, but likewiſe to be purged or refined 
by fire. The Sacra Acherontica were intro- 
duced firſt into Entruria by Tages, in order 
to appeaſe the Di Inferi, or infernal deities, 
to render departed ſouls more divine, and 
conſequently to tranſlate them from the in- 
fernal regions, to the manſions of bliſs. In 
order to which, it was thought requiſite to 
ſprinkle the altars and ſepulchres of the Ds 
Manes with human blood. But for a more 
particular and diſtinct account of all theſe 
religious matters, myſteries, and the ſervice, 
ceremonies, &c. &c. judged neceſſary, in 
order to a participation of the benefits ſup- 
poſed to flow from them, the reader muſt 
have recourſe to the authors cited at the 


bottom.* 


Secondly, As the Romans, before they 


became acquainted with the Greeks, received 
; every 


„Dion. Halicar, Livy, Virgil, Strabo, and others. 
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every thing relating to religion, and even, as u 
may be naturally ſuppoſed, their calendar it 


ſelf from the Etruſcans: the feſtivals, holy- 
days, and ſtated times of public worſhip, of 
the two nations, muſt have agreed in moſt 


particulars. 


Thirdly, The Etruſcans borrowed of the 
Egyptians, or rather the Phœnician ſhep- 
herds expelled Egypt, their public ſuppli- 
cations, pomps, ſolemn proceſſions, &c. 
which happened on ſome of their principal 
feſtivals. They ſuppoſed the gods more par- 


ticularly honoured, to be always preſent at 
ſuch ſolemnities. Which notion they like- 
wiſe received from the Egyptians, or at leaſt 
the Phœnician ſhepherds above mentioned: 
This we learn from the Menſa IJfaca, and 
from what has been advanced by the famous 
Gori, in a noble piece publiſhed ſome years 
ſince, for which, (thoſe who have read him) 
ſay he juſtly merits the thanks and applauſe 
of the learned world.“ 


Fourthly, The rites and ceremonies uſed 
by the Haruſpices, Augures, Pontifices, &c. 


M 2 at 
* Anton, Franc, Gor, muſ. Etruſe, p. 22. 316. 331. 
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. 1 Rey at Rome, were derived from the Etruſcans, 
3 Nay the Etruſcans ſeem to have been the moſt 
celebrated nation in the Pagan world, for 
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{kill in augury and divination, as well as of 
knowledge of the nature of ſacrifices, to all 
which rites and ceremonies neceſſarily relate. 
At leaſt they had this character among the 
Romans, as appears from Cicero and Livy.* 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the branch 


of literature, including every- thing belong- 


ing to the provinces of the Augures, Haruſ- 
pices, Pontifices, Salii, Sacerdotes, Vates, 
Hymnologi, &c. ſhould have been empha- 
tically ſtiled at Rome, Ars 3 et Diſci- 


Pope * 


| Fifthly, As for all the aforeſaid facred of- 
ficers, their habits, inſtruments, &c. the 
Tibicines, Fidicines; and other perſons who 
aſſiſted in the divine muſic, on all ſolemn 
occaſions, the above-mentioned work of 


father Gori, Þ gives us a clear idea of them. 
Thoſe therefore who have an inclination to 
be farther inſtructed in this part of the Etruſ- 


: can 
„Cicero Epiſt. Familiar, book vi. chap. 6. Livy, book iv. 


= + Anton, Franc, Gor, mul, etruſc. Florentine, 1737. 
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can antiquities, will peruſe it with great Year of Remy 


N 8 ure. 


Sixthly, The ſame thing may be ſaid of 
the Etruſcan temples, donaria, peculiar ſa- 
crifices, various kinds of luſtrations, prodi- 
gies, altars, expiations, &c. which are there 
treated of with y_ e 


That the Phoenician and neighbouring 
nations were much addicted to augury and 
divination, may be collected from Scripture.* 
It is no wonder therefore, that their deſ- 
cendants, the Etruſcans, ſhould have diſ- 
covered the ſame diſpoſition, Their writers 
pretend that Tages, whom ſome have taken 
for a god, others for a man; but Tully 
ſcarce knows in what light to conſider him, 
was the inventor of every thing relating to 
augury and divination, To him likewiſe the 
Etruſcans owed their Acberontian books, 
which were kept with as much care, and 
held in as great repute by them, as thoſe of 
the Sibyls were at Rome. Theſe they con- 
ſulted on all dubious occaſions, and looked 

M 3 upon 
0 Deut. ch. xvili. v. 14.—Ifaiah, chap. ij. v. 6. 
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Year of Rome, upon the reſponſes they received from them 
- gas infallible. In fine, Tages taught the 


Etruſcans many uſeful arts and diſciplines, as 
well as the knowledge of future events, 


Neither the Etruſcans, nor the Romans 
had any magnificent temples in the earlieſt 
ages. The Etruſcans had ſome peculiarities 
in their religion, which diſtinguiſhed it from 
that of every other nation; of which the va- 
rious deities, peculiar to them, are ſufficient 
- proofs. But the ancient Egyptians and 
Phœnicians mode of worſhip, were the ſame 
with thoſe, for many of the earlieſt ages, 


uſed in Etrurſia. Nor can any material dif- 


erence be found between the oldeſt Oriental 

and Etruſcan divinities, Thus much for 

the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Etruſcans. | 5 


No. 
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No. XXXI. 


The Religion of the Carthaginians. 


THE Carthaginians being deſcended from 
the Tyrians, their religious worſhip muſt of 
courſe have agreed in all points at firſt, with 
that of the Phenicians, which has been al- 
ready, in ſome meaſure, deſcribed. In pro- 
ceſs of time, by their intercourſe with the 
Greeks, eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, they came 
to take a liking to the ſuperſtition of that na- 
tion, adopted ſeveral new deities before to 
them unknown, and intermixed ſome of the 
Greek religious ceremonies with the Tyrian.* 
But in this-they copied after their anceſtors 
the Phœnicians, who gradually imbibed 

M 4 many 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib, 24, 20, &c, 
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many ſuperſtitious notions prevailing amongſt 


the greater ſtates, by reaſon of their vi- 
cinity to, and correſpondence with, them; 
and afterwards, upon their ſubjection to 
thoſe ſtates, had great alterations made in 
the whole ſyſtem of their religion. The 
Carthaginians likewiſe, by reaſon of their 
extended commerce, muſt have been in ſome 
ſort acquainted with the different kinds of 
ſuperſtition eſtabliſhed in moſt. nations, with 
which doubtleſs they tinctured their own. 
From whenge, as well as from other con- 
ſiderations, it may appear, that the religion 
of Carthage was very groſs and multifarious 
idolatry. The knowledge we have of the 
Carthaginian manner of worſhip, as well as 


the objects of that worſhip, is derived from 


the Greek and Roman writers, who have 
affixed the names of their own gods * to 
thoſe of the Carthaginians. This has ren- 
dered their accounts and obſervations on this 
head more imperfect, and leſs valuable. For 
though we are well aſſured that the Egyp- 
tian, Phœnician, Greek, Roman, and Car- 
thaginian deities, did in the main agree, yet 

N we 


+ DioJorus Siculus, lib. 24, 20, &c,—* Herodotus. 
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we are as well aſſured, that each of thoſe 
nations had not only ſome particular modes 
of worſhip, but likewiſe ſome particular 
deities. peculiar to itſelf. It is impoſſible 
therefore, to come to an exact knowledge of 
Carthaginian gods, from what is delivered of 
them by the Greek and Roman authors. All 
that we can do is, to conſider their different 
attributes, and the circumſtances attending 
that adoration their votaries paid them, as 
given us by ſeveral authors aforementioned. 
By comparing theſe with what we find re- 
lated: in holy writ of the idols of the Cana- 
anites, and neighbouring nations, as well as 
the religious cuſtoms and manners of thoſe 
nations, we may, perhaps, give the reader a 
tolerable account of the religion of the Car- 
thaginians. 


Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Cartha- 
ginians in a particular manner adored Chro- 
nus # who, according to Quintus Curtius, + 
and an infinity of other authors, was the Sa- 
turn of the Latins. The ſacrifices offered 
up to him were children of the moſt diſtin- 

guiſhed 
* Diodorus Siculus, lib. 20, et alibi paſs ; 
. + Quintus Curtius, hb, iv. chap. 3. 
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firm a tradition, handed down to the Greeks, 


nus devoured his own children. But in this 


ceived both their religion and theology from 
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guiſhed families. Upon the ſignal defeat of 
the Carthaginian army by Agathocles, three 
hundred citizens voluntarily facrificed them- 
ſetves, in order to render him more pro- 
pitious to their country. Diodorus further 
ſays, that they had a brazen ſtatue or Coloſ- 
ſus of him, the hands of which were extend- 
ed in act to receive, and bent downwards in 
ſuch a manner, as that the child laid thereon 
immediately dropt into an hollow, where was 
a fiery furnace. The fame author adds, 
that this inhuman practice + ſeemed to con- 


from very early antiquity, to wit, that Chro- 


we cannot altogether agree with him. For 
It ean ſcarce be doubted but the fable itſelf 
owes its origin to this moſt execrable ſuper- 
ſtition, fince the knowledge of it could not 
be hid from the ancient Greeks, who re- 


the Egyptians and Phcoenicians. 


But though the Carthaginian god, to 


whom human victims were ſo agreeable, had 
| the 


* Diodorus Siculus, ubi ſup.— f Idem, ibid. | * 
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the name of Chronus given him by Diodorus, 
yet we cannot certainly infer from thence, 
that he was the ſame deity, becauſe his Pu- 
nic name is unknown, and therefore it is im- 
poſſible to determine whether it was of the 
ſme import with Chronus or no. However, 
we ſhall endeavour to ſupply this defect, by 
offering ſome reaſons, which, if they will 
not abſolutely evince the point in view, will 


yet render it highly probable. 


of giving up their offspring, as an expiatory 
ſicrifice to this god, bears a great analogy to 
the Greek tradition, concerning Chronus, to 
wit, that he devoured his own children. 
This ſeems to have been a great inducement 
to Diodorus himſelf, to conclude that he and 
Chronus were the ſame. * 


Both the oblations offered to this Cartha- 
pinian deity, and the manner of offering 
them, as likewiſe the brazen ſtatue men- 
loned by Diodorus, plainly enough ſhew, 


d chat he was Moloch, + or Milchom, the 


10 famous 


* Diodorus Siculus, ubi ſup. + Levit, chap. xviii. v. 21. chap. 
XX. v. 2, 3z 4.—2 Kings, chap. xxvui. v. 10, >Plaln cvi. v. 37. 


In the firſt place the Carthaginian cuſtom 
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famous idol of the Ammonites, Canaanites, 
and neighbouring nations. Now, that Mo. 
loch, or Milchom, was the Chronus of Dio. 
dorus, ſeems clear from the following con- 
ſideration: Chronus had for a conſiderable 
period, even amongſt the old inhabitants of 
Latium, human victims offered up to him, 
as Moloch had in Paleſtine. 


The Cretans, in ancient times, ſacrificed 
children to Chronus, as the Canaanites and 
Phœnicians did to N 


Moloch * was the | tticipat god of the 
country in which the worſhip of him pre- 
vailed, as appears from his name, which im- 


plies ſovereignty in it, from his having ſuch 


particular notice taken of him in Scripture, 
and from the intimation given in Holy Writ, 
that he was the great god of the Ammonites. 
Now Chronus was the chief object of ado- 
ration in Italy, Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
all other countries where divine honours 
were 5 him. 


| Laſtly, 
» Univerſal Hiſtory, vol, i. P. 140- 
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Laſtly, To omit many other arguments 
that might be produced, both Moloch and 
Chronus were indiſputably the great Baal, 
Bel,* or Belus, of the Sidonians, Babylo- 
nians, and Aſſyrians, and conſequently the 
ſame individual deity. | 


Baal, Belus, Bal or Bel,) for he was known 
by all theſe names) was the great god of the 
Carthaginians. As it is therefore apparent 
from ScriptureÞ that he was delighted with 
human ſacrifices, and as he was the Chronus 
of the Greeks, it is evident from hence, that 
the Carthaginian divinity. Diodorus had in 
view, muſt have been really Chronus. 


| The goddeſs Celeſtis or Urania was held 
in the higheſt veneration by the Cartha- 
ginians. The prophet Jeremiah I calls her 


Baalith Shemain, the Queen of Heaven, and 


divers other names by ſome ancient writers, 5 
and another by the name of Juno and Ve- 
nus: and indeed, in the Phoenician theology, 
we ſcarce find any diſtinction between theſe 

two 


Jeremiah, chap. xvii. v. 5. + Jeremiah, chap. xix. v. 5. et alibi. 
I Jeremiah, chap. vii. v. 18.—chap. xliv. v. 17. et alibi. 


Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xvii. p. 271. 
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two deities. St. Auguſtin. ſays, that Car. 


thage was the place where Venus had eſtab. 
liſhed her “ reign : and Virgil informs us, 
that Juno preferred that ſpot to all others, 
even to Samos itſelf. As therefore both 
the Greeks and Romans, had, ' generally 
ſpeaking, one ſingle chief divinity to preſide 


over every particular city, country, and diſ- 


trict; this double one muſt have been owing 
to the Phoenician or Punic word, which in- 
cluded both of the aforeſaid goddeſſes. Ath- 
teroth, and Aſtarte were ſynonymous to Ura- 
nia and Baaltis, and denoted the moon, as 
well-as Venus and Juno, who was invoked 
in great calamities, particularly in droughts 
to obtain rain. The ancient Greeks fre- 
quently confound Juno, Venus, and Diana, 
or the moon; which is to be attributed to 
the Egyptians and Phœnicians, from whom 
they received their ſyſtem of religion, who 
ſeem, in the moſt ancient times, to have had 
but one name for them all. In ſuch a per- 
plexed point as this, I ſhall expatiate no fur- 
ther, fince it would be both fruitleſs and un- 
neceſſary, beſide carrying me from my ſub- 

Ject- 

* D'Augultin, in Pfalm xcyiiv f Virgil ZEncid, 1. 


a 1 1 Coro | HF" 
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jet. The reader will find as dictinct and 
particular account of the goddeſs or goddeſſes 
here mentioned, as they can with reaſon ex- 
pe, by an ingenious hiſtorian,* to whom I 
refer the curious reader. 


The Carthaginians had ſeveral other deities 
which may be ſeen related at large, + by a 
well received author, to whom I ſhall like- 
wiſe refer the inquiſitive reader. 


The barbarous cuſtom of offering up hu- 
man ſacrifices did not expire with the city of 
Carthage, but continued amongſt the Afri- 
cans till the preconſulate of Tiberius. This 
we learn from Tertullian, who aſſures us that 
the pre-conſul was ſo ſhocked at the unna- 
tural practice of offering up children to Sa- 
turn, that he ordered the prieſts concerned 
in that horrid impiety to be hanged, and 
committed the care of the execution to the 
African militia, This practice had been re- 
tained with little or no intermiſſion, from 


che foundation of the city. For, notwith- 
ſtanding 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 332. 346. 
+ Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xvii. p. 273 to 292. 
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| ſanding the Carthaginians, to avoid drawing 


upon themſelves the indignation of Darius 
Hyſtaſpis, might for a few years ſuſpend it, 
or at leaſt pretend ſo to do, yet it is certain, 
that, in his ſucceſſor Xerxes's time they had 
reſumed it. This appears from hiſtory, 
For Gelon, after he had vanquiſhed them, in 
the reign of that prince, concluded a treaty of 
peace with them, of which this was onearticle, 
That no more human ſacrifices ſhould be 
offered to Saturn.* Nay, at ſuch a pitch of 
frenzy, or rather ſavage barbarity, were they 


arrived, that mothers, who are naturally the 


moſt ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions, made 
it a merit to view their own offspring thrown 
into the devouring flames without ſo much as 
a groan. + They, even by kiſſes and em- 
braces, huſhed the cries of their children be- 
fore they were caſt into the flaming ſtatue of 


Saturn (before-mentioned) imagining the ef- 


ficacy of the ſacrifice would have been intirely 
loſt, if any thing that might have been in- 
terpreted as a mark of the leaſt reluctance or 
regret had been ſhewn. | They uſed a drum 


or- a tabret, among other inſtruments, to 
drown 


* Diodorus-Sicul, lib. zi, f Phitarch, I Idem ibid. 
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drown the ſhrieks and outcries of the unhap- 
py victims. Some authors believe that the 
Phenicians, from whom the Carthaginians 
derived this deteſtable cuſtom, contented 
themſelves with making their children paſs 
through the fire, without burning them; but 
Selden and others evince this to be a miſ- 
take. In times of peſtilence, or other pub- 
lic calamities, the Carthaginians endeavoured 
to appeaſe their offended gods, by vaſt num- 
bers of ſuch oblations. 


From ſeveral authors it appears that the 
Carthaginians were extremely addicted to 
ſuperſtition : they had in general however, 
ſome good notions. They addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the gods, before they attempted to 
put in execution any enterprize by them 
formed; and, after any advantage gained, 
they were not ſlack in making proper returns 
to the powers above for it. They had very 
magnificent temples at Carthage, and took 


care to have no deficiency of them, in any 


part of the Carthaginian dominions. 


N 1 have 


Plutarch, ub. ſupra: 
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I have before deſcribed the manner in 
which the Babylonian women proſtituted 
themſelves to ſtrangers at the temple of My. 
litta ; as likewiſe the ſame cuſtom prevail. 
ing among the Phœnicians, whoſe women, 
for this end, repaired to the great temple of 
Aſtarte, at Byblus. I have now to add, that 
the ſame things, in all reſpects, was practiſed 
at Carthage z excepting that the money got 


buy this infamous commerce among the Baby- 


lonians and Phanicians, was preſented to 
Mylitta or Aſtarte, id eſt Venus; whereas 
the Carthaginian women applied the wages 
of proſtitution to their own uſe. This indeed 
favoured ſomething more of the common 
harlot than the other; but all theſe nations 
were arrived at ſuch an height of infatu- 
ation and impiety, on account of their groſs 
idolatry, and. variety of pollutions attending 


it, that it is hard to ſay which of them was 


the worſt. Canaan's poſterity were a moſt 
profligate and abandoned race of men, ad- 
dicted to all, even the moſt unnatural kinds 
of luſt, as the Scripture tells us. Now it is 


an 


t Sel. its cf. cf 
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5 an only of Ham's ſons, “ on account of 


Ham's breach of modeſty, in expoſing his 
father's nakedneſs, which was both unchaſte 
and unnatural. 'This is a ſtrong intimation, 
that Canaan only was an accomplice of his 
father Ham in this wickedneſs : which was 
an evident token of a moſt diſſolute and vi- 
cious turn of mind. This vile diſpoſition 
exerted itſelf in Canaans poſterity, and vaſtly 
contributed towards drawing down thoſe 
heavy divine judgments, which in proceſs of 
time fell upon them. Hence it appears, that 
in conformity to the patriarch's prediction, 
Canaan's deſcendants were ſubject to the poſ- 
terity of Shem (id eſt) the Hebrews ; and 
that this was, in a great meaſure, occaſioned 
by the effects of that vile diſpoſition, inhe= 
rent in them, which ſo eminently diſplayed 
itſelf in Ham, and, as is probable, in Cant 
an alſo. So true is that obſervation of the 


royal Pſalmiſt —Righteous art thou, O Lord, 


and juſt are thy judgments. 


* Geneſis, chap. xi, ver. 22, 25, 26, 27, + Plalm cxix, ver. 137» 
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No. XXXII. 


The Religion of the Numidians. 


AS the firſt Numidians, in common with 
all the other Indigenz, of that vaſt tract be- 
tween the borders of Egypt and the Atlantic 
ocean, were called Libyans we may infer from 
Herodotus, that the principal gods they ſa- 
crificed to were the ſun and moon. This is 
a convincing proof of their high antiquity, as 
clearly evincing, that the migration of the 
firſt colony, which peopled this country, 


preceded the introduction of image worſhip 


into the Pagan world. It is likewiſe an ar- 


. gument, that this colony did not conſiſt of 


Perfians, ſince the ſun only was their prin- 
cipal deity. Some of the Numidians alſo, 
might probably worſhip Triton, Minerva, 

EL 5 | and 
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and Neptune, eſpecially thoſe near the con- 
fines of Africa Propria, as the ſame author 
ſeems to ſuggeſt. That part of this nation, 
ſubject to Carthage, it is reaſonable to pre- 
ſume paid divine honours to the Phoenician 
and Greek deities, that were the objects of 
the Carthaginian worſhip (of which I have 
already given fo full and ample an account). 
It appears from Herodotus, that Hepheſtus, 
or Vulcan, was an Egyptian deity, worſhip- 
ped at Memphis ; but whether or no, the 
Numidians held him in any veneration, or 
indeed had any knowledge of him, Ty 
leave the learned to decide. * 


» Hebodotus, lib, 4. 
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No. XXXIII. 


| The Religion of the Mauritanians. 


| MAURITANIA and Mauruſia are names 
of this region, derived from the Mauri, an 
ancient people inhabiting it, frequently men- 
tioned by the old hiſtorians and geographers. 
With reſpect to their religion, Neptune 
ſeems to have been one of the principal ob- 
jects of adoration in this country; which is 
a ſufficient proof that the Naphthuhim or 
Nephthuhim of Moſes, extended themſelves 
into it; though the firſt ſeat of that people 
might probably, as Bochart and Arius Mon- 
tanus imagine, have been in Marmarica and 
Cyrenaiaca. This deity and his wife Neptys 
might receive their names from hence, Nep- 
. | tune, 
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tune, Neptys, and Naphthuhim, ſignifying 
the king, queen, and people of the ſea coaſts. 
It is certain, that the Egyptians called the 
exterior parts of the earth promontories, and 
whatever bordered upon the ſea, and was 
waſhed by it, Neptys. The ſun and moon 
likewiſe, in common with the other Libyan 


nations, they paid religious honours to. That 


they offered human ſacrifices to their gods, 
in imitation perhaps of the Phœnicians and 
Carthaginians, or ſome other ancient nation, 
from whom their anceſtors came, is aſſerted 
by Seneca. From what Nonus and others 
have advanced, it ſeems probable that Bac- 
chus was worſhipped by the Mauritanians, 
eſpecially as the Indians- and Arabs adored 
him in a moſt particular manner. In ſhort, 
we are to form a notion of the Mauritanian 
religion from that of the Egyptians, Phœ- 
nicians, Perſians, and Carthaginians, already 
deſcribed. What peculiarities in this parti- 
cular the Mauritanians had, as doubtleſs they 
had ſome, have many ages ſince been buried 
in oblivion, 
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| J UPITER Ammon, 0 to the Greek 


and Latin authors, ſeems to have been the 
principal object of religious worſhip in Ethi- 
opia, though the natives paid likewiſe divine 
honours to Iſis, Pan, Hercules, Æſculapius, 
and others, whom they conſidered as the 
greateſt benefactors to mankind, In ſhort, 
if theſe authors may be credited, their re- 
ligion differed not much from that of the 
Egyptians ; which is not to be wondered at, 
conſidering their vicinity to, and intercourſe 


with that people. 


However, 


DIFFERENT SETS IN RELIGION. 


However, Diodorus aſſures us, that ſome of 
them were Atheiſts, who looked upon the 
ſun, by reaſon of his ſcorching rays, as their 
implacable enemy. Could we depend upon 
a tradition of the modern Abaſſines, the 
Ethiopians, or at leaſt a conſiderable part of 
them, adhered zealouſly to the law of Moſes, 
from the time of Solomon, to their conver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity, x. 


According to this tradition, the queen of 
Sheba, whom Our Saviour calls the queen 
of the ſouth, and who ruled over at leaſt, a 
powerful nation of Ethiopia, had a ſon by 
Solomon, named Menilehec, who was edu- 
cated at that prince's court, and inſtructed 
there in the law of God, through the great 
care of his father. Being afterwards anointed 
king of Ethiopia, and ſent home to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdom, at the deſire of ſeveral 
eminent - Iſraelites, and doctors of the law, 
that attended him, he introduced there his 
father's religion, which continued among 
his ſubjects, and their poſterity, till the time 
of St. Athanaſius. What regard is to be 
paid to this tradition, we ſhall not take upon 


us 
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Waben ions gde the learned are not i 
little divided in their ſentiments concerning 


the ſituation of the kingdom of Sheba, whoſe 


queen had an interview with Solomon at his 
own court. St. Cyprian, Epiphanius, St. 
Cyril, of Alexandria, Cardinal Baronius, 
Suarez, Lorinus, Pineda, Bochart, and the 
Arabs in general, fix her reſidence in Arabia 


Felix. The laſt call her Belkis, and affirm 
her to have been the daughter of Hod- had, 


king of the Homerites. On the other hand 
the Abaſſine nation, Joſephus, Origen, st. 
Auſtin, the learned Hugo Grotius, the pa- 
triarch Alphonſo Mendez, the fathers Bal- 
thaſar Telles, and Joan Dos- Santos, have 
placed this celebrated princeſs in Ethiopia. 
We have not room here to inſert the argu- 


ment offered on both ſides, in defence of 


their reſpective opinions; but ſhall however 


| obſerve, that the kingdom of Abaſlia, ſeems 


to anſwer better the queen of Sheba's coun- 
try, according to our Saviour's deſcription of 
it, as being more to the South of it, and 


more remote from Judea than Arabia. To 


which may be added, that it appears from 


m that ſome perſons of diſtinction 
amongſt 


DIFFERENT SECTS IN RELIGION: 


amongſt the proper Ethiopians, were of the 


fame religion with the Jews, or nearly fo, in 
the Apoſtolical age. For queen Candace's 
treaſurer, baptized by Philip, went with an 
offering to Jeruſalem to worſhip God there, 
and was not unacquainted with the writers 
of the Old Teſtament, which cannot, we 
apprehend, be faid with ſo much propriety 


of the Arabians. This ſeems a ſort of proof 


that the Moſaic law, was held to be of divine 
inſtitution in Meroe, and the other parts of 
Ethiopia dependent on it, even before the 
birth of Our Saviour, if not as early as the 
age of Solomon; and conſequently adds ſome 
weight to the arguments of thoſe writers 
who have aſſerted that the Queen of Sheba 


came out of Ethiopia, 


It likewiſe renders the authority of Joſe- 
phus preferable to that of Diodorus Siculus, 
and Stephanus, notwithſtanding what M. 
Bochart has advanced. For if any regard 
was paid to the law of Moſes in Meroe, be- 
fore Chriſtianity made its appearance in the 
world, we cannot account for. this better, 
than by allowing, with the Abaſſines and 
| other 
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other authors, that this peninſula was the 


queen of Sheba's country. From whence it 
will appear probable, that her ſon introduced 


. ſome knowledge of the public worſhip of the 


Hebrews there, and conſequently that its 
metropolis was'called Sheba or Seba, before 
Cambyſes's reign, as Joſephus aſſerts, and 


not built by that prince as Diodorus Siculus, 
and Stephanus will have it. Be that as it 


will, this appears to have been a prevailing 
notion amongſt ſome of the Jews and Greeks 


in Joſephus's time, and Herodotus was then 


cited to ſupport it, however his text, or that 
of Joſephus, may be now - corrupted. For 
the latter hiſtorian, cannot fairly be ſuppoſed 
ſo profligate and abandoned a writer, as to 
impoſe a known falſehood. and forgery upon 


the world: notwithſtanding Bochart's in- 


ſinuation. However, it muſt” be owned, 


that Strabo ſuggeſts the people of Meroe, in 


his time,” to have adored Hercules, Pan, and 
Iſis, with another foreign God. But Stra- 
bo's authority in this point, cannot overturn 
what is inſinuated by Scripture: nay, he 
ſeems to be a little inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
fince in the ſame breath he aſſures us that 
15 70 the 
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the Ethiopians in general acknowledged an 
immortal God, whom they conſidered as the 


firſt -principle of all things, and a mortal 


God who had no name. Such a notion 
might eaſily be formed by remote nations, 
who knew very little of the Ethiopians, upon 
ſuppoſition that ſome of them, for a certain 
period worſhipped the true God, and held 
the memory of Moſes in the higheſt vene- 
ration. Far more abſurd things than theſe, 
the Greek and Latin writers related of the 
Jews, with whom they had a more imme- 
diate communication. And therefore we 


ought not to be ſurpriſed at their tranſmitting 
to us ſo imperfect an account of the religious 


tenets of the Ethiopians ; though it ſhould 
be acknowledged, that, during a certain in- 
terval, they agreed in the main with thoſe of 


the Jews. The author laſt cited, likewiſe 


informs us, that the Ethiopians ranked in the 
number of their deities, all their moſt emi- 
nent benefactors, and thoſe who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their birth. The Sun, accord- 
ing to him, the people under conſideration 
in the. moſt early times ſo highly adored, that 
they reputed thoſe to be Atheiſts, who curſed 


him 
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him at his riſing ; as ſbme ſuch there were 
inhabiting the torrid zone, becauſe he forced 


them to ſhelter themſelves from his intenſe 


heat in moiſt and marſhy places. For this 
reaſon the Greeks and Romans gave the ſun 
the name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. The 
Ethiopians themſelves called him Afabin, 
or Aſſabinus, as we learn from Pliny. They 
conſecrated likewiſe to him the cinnamon 
tree, an odoriferous ſhrub, which grew in 
their country. The prieſts only were al- 
lowed to gather that harveſt, which they al- 


ways uſhered in with ſacrifices of forty-four 
oxen, goats, and ſheep, beginning the work 


that followed before ſun- riſing, and finiſh- 
ing it before his ſetting. The crop be- 
ing gathered, they divided it. into three 


parts with a ſpear, which was never uſed 


but on that occaſion. They carried away 
two portions of it, and left on the ſame place 


that which fell to the ſun; and forthwith, 


ſay Pliny, Solinus, and Theophraſtus, if the 
diviſion had been performed with equity, the 
ſun's portion took fire of itſelf, and was con- 
ſumed. This ceremony ſeems to have been 


common to the Ethiopians above Egypt, and 
the Sabzans ſeated in Arabia Felix. Banier 


believes 


well: bt. nd i. mo. Condi EG OI. ea. 
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believes .the Ethiopians to have had gods 
natural, and gods animated, as well as the 
Egyptians ; that they worſhipped the moon 
under the name of Ifis, and univerſal nature 
under that of Pan. We doubt not but this 
may be true : eſpecially fince they in all 
likelihood, at -firſt worſhipped the planets, 
or ſome of them in common with the Egyp- 
tians and Arabians, and likewiſe paid divine 
honours to their deceaſed kings, as did thoſe 
nations, together with the Mauritanians. 
Among the princes deified by this laſt people, 
were the famous Juba and Verſotina, who 
was probably either one of their queens, or 
ſome other woman of the firſt diſtinction, 
rendered illuſtrious by her glorious actions. 
The Ethiopians of Meroe, according to He- 
rodotus, in his time, worſhipped Jupiter and 
Bacchus, and had an oracle of Jupiter. Some 
Ethiopian nations offered ſacrifices to the 
day, which they eſteemed as a god, accord- 
ing to. Lucian. An ancient. tradition pre- 


vails among the Abaſſines that the firſt Ethi- 


opians adored a monſtrous ſerpent called in 
their language Arwe-midre ; but this favours 


ſo much of fable, that the reader will pro- 


bably think it deſerves little regard. 
No. 
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No. XXXV. a 


The Religion of the Ancient ringed 


Tas Religion of the Arabs (before Mo- 


hammed) which they call the fate of igno- 
rance, was chiefly groſs idolatry ; the Sabian 
religion having almoſt over-run the whole 
nation, though there were alſo great num- 
bers of Chriſtians, Jews, and Magians among 
them. The idolatry of the Arabs, as 8a 


bians, chiefly conſiſted in worſhipping the 


fixed-ſtars and planets, and the angels, and 


their images, which they honoured as infe- 


rior deities, and whoſe interceſſion they beg- 
ged as their mediators with God. For they 


acknowledged one ſupreme God, the cre- 


ator and Lord of the univerſe, whom they 


called Allah Taala, the mof high God; and 


P their 
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their other deities, who were ſubordinate to 
him, they called ſimply Al Hahat, id eſt, the 


goddeſſes. 


That the Arabs ſhould eaſily be led into 
the worſhip of the ſtars, is not at all ſur- 
priſing, ſince, by obſerving the changes of 
the weather to happen at the riſing or ſetting 
of certain of them for a conſiderable period, 


they might eaſily be induced to aſcribe a 
divine power to thoſe ſtars, and, think 
themſelves indebted to them for their rains, 


a very great benefit and refreſhment to their 
parched country. Hence, poſſibly it came 
to paſs, that they had ſeven celebrated tem- 
ples, dedicated to the ſeven planets; one of 
theſe in particular, called Beit Ghomdan, 
was built in Sanaa, the metropolis of Vaman, 
by Dahac, to the honour of Al-Zobarah, or 


the planet Venus, and was demoliſhed by 


the Khalif Oathman. By the murder of this 


Khalif was fulfilled, the Mohammedans 


pretend, the prophetical inſcription, ſet, as 
is reported, over this temple, to wit, Ghom- 


dan, he who deflroyeth thee ſhall be flain. The 


temple of Mecca is alſo faid to have been 


O | | conſe- 
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conſecrated to Saturn. That planetary wor- 
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ſhip was the firſt ſpecies of idolatry, and 


therefore it is no wonder the ancient Arabs, 


at preſent the moſt ancient nation in the 
world, ' ſhould have been infected with it. 
But beſides thoſe ſtars which were the ge- 
neral objects of worſhip throughout Arabia, 
there were ſome more particularly reverenced 


in particular provinces. However, the 


Arabs,” together with the Indians in general, 
paid a greater regard. to the fixed ſtars than 
to the planets ; which diſtinguiſhed the $a- 


bians amongſt them, from thoſe among the 
Greeks, who directed their worſhip to the 


plannets. The Arabs did not only attribute 
their rains to the influence of the fixed ſtars, 
but likewiſe their winds, ſtorms, tempeſts, 


heat, cold, and all kinds of alteration in their 


atmoſphere. - They differed, however, a- 
mongſt themſelves in this, that ſome aſcribed 


the influence producing all the meteorological 


phenomena to the riſing, and others to the 


_ ſetting, of the conſtellations known amongſt 


them. 


* Of the angels or intelligences which they 


in 


worſhipped, we find only three mentioned 
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in the Koran, to wit, Allat, Al-uzza, and 


Manah; theſe they called goddeſſes, and the 
daughters of God; an appellation they gave 


not only to angels, but alſo to their images, 


which they believed either to be inſpired with 
life by God, or elſe to become the taber- 
nacles of the angels, and to be animated by 
them; and they paid them divine honours, 
becauſe they believed them to intercede for 
their votaries with God. The Arab Sabians 
likewiſe, in common with thoſe of other na- 


tions, imagined that the ſun, moon, and fixed We 


ſtars, were inhabited by intelligences of a 
middle nature, betwixt men and the ſupreme 


Being, who actuated their orbs in the ſame 


manner as the human body does. the ſoul ; 
and that this was the true cauſe of all their 
motions. Theſe beings, they had a notion, 
became mediators between God and them; 
for the neceſſity of a mediator they clearly 
diſcovered from the beginning, and therefore, 


as God's mediators, directed divine worſhip . 


to them : They firſt worſhipped them by 
their tabernacles, id eſt, their orbs them- 
ſelves ; but theſe, by their riſing and ſetting, 
being as much under the horizon as above; 
i 7 8 they 
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they were at a loſs how to addreſs them- 
elves in their abſence. To: remedy- this, 
| they had recoufſe-to. the invention of images, 
in which, after their conſeeration, they 

Mo thought theſe inferior deities to be as much 
preſent by their influence, as in the ſtars 
themſelves: and therefore, that all addreſſes 
were made as effectually before the one, as 
before the other- And chis may be con- 

ſidered as the origin of image worthip. They 
had many tribes, and every tribe worlhipped 
their own idols, . &. . 


1 
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As image. W in ſome meaſure pro- 

8 e from the deification of dead men, 

who had been the authors of ſome ſignal ad- 

vantages and benefits to the people they go- 

verned, or elſe greatly famed. for their con- 

queſts, it is no wonder the Arabs, as well a 

other nations, ſhould fall into it. Sir Iſaac 

5 Newton takes hero worſhip, or the worſhip 
IE | of deified dead men, to have been no older 
than the age of Seſac, the great Egyptian 

conqueror, who ordered all the nations he 

conquered, and among the reſt, ſome of the 

Arabians, at leaſt, to pay divine honours to 

ay FS his 


' DIFFERENT SECTS IN RELIGION, 
his father Ammon, under the title of Jupiter, 
or Jupiter Ammon. This therefore was the 
great hero god of the Arabs, as well as of 
the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, 
Indians, &e. and his fon and ſucceffor, Se- 
ſac, who enjoined this worthip, the Bacchus, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, of the': an- 
cients, Httle ae to him. | A 
Beſides the? Adels „ alendy esta * 
Arabs worſhipped many others, among them 
they worſhipped large rude ſtones, and others, 
nothing more than a lump of dough, which 
they never preſumed” to eat, till ey were 
e to it 195 famine. Fork recog 


The Petfiahs; by their vicinity 103 and | 
frequent intercourſe with the Arabians, in- 
troduced the Magian religion among fome of 
their- tribes, particularly that of Tamim, a 
long time before Mohammed, who was ſo 
far from being unacquainted with it, that 
from it he borrowed many of his own inſti- 
tutions. The profeſſors of this religion, ac- 
knowledged the world, to have been created 
oy God, as their ſucceſſors do at this day; 
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but, being at a loſs otherwiſe to account for 


the origin of evil, they held two principles, 
a good one and an evil one: The. firſt they 


ſuppoſed the author of all good, and the 
other of all evil, believing them to be repre- 
ſented by light and darkneſs, as their trueſt 
ſymbols; and that, of the compoſition of 
theſe two, all things in the world are made, 
Though one ſe& of the Magi aſſerted, as the 
Manichæans, and other heretics did, both 


thoſe principles, to have exiſted from all 


eternity, yet they were reputed heterodox; 
the original doctrine being, that the good 
principle or God only was eternal, and the 
other created, as appears from Zoroaſter's 
deſcription of the ſupreme Being. Amongſt 
other tenets they maintained, that there were 
good and bad angels; the former guarding 


and protecting men from evil; and the lat- 


ter inſtigating them to all kinds of wickeg 
neſs. They alſo believed, that the Wicked 
angels, after they. had drawn men out of the 
paths of yirtue, became the inſtruments of 


their puniſhment ;, and that theſe angels 


were continually meditating the ruin and de- 
fenen of mankind. | 


H owever, 
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However, ſome of the Pagan Arabs be- 
lieved neither a creation paſt, nor a. reſur- 


rection to come, attributing the origin of 
things to nature, and their diſſolution to age. 
Others allowed both; among whom were 
thoſe, who when they died, had their camel 
tied by their ſepulchre, and fo. left without 


meat or drink to periſh, and accompany them 


to the other world, leſt they ſhould be 
obliged at the reſurrection to go on foot, 
which was reckoned ſcandalous. Some be- 
lieved a Metempſychoſis, and that cf the 
blood near the dead perſon's brain, was form- 
ed a bird, named Hamah, which once in a 
hundred years viſited the ſepulchre ; though 


others ſay, this bird is animated by the foul 


of him that is unjuſtly ſlain ; and continually 
cries, Oſcuni, Oſcum, id eſt, Give me to 
drink, meaning of the murderer's blood, till 
his death be revenged, and then it flies away. 
Some of the ancient Arabs ſeemed to have 
been addicted to augury, ſince they held an 
owl in great abhorrence, as imagining that 
it always brought ill news, and portended 
ſomething bad. The camel above- men- 
_ tioned furniſhed the Arabs with a proverb 
3 | O 4 which 
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which they applied to all people doomed to a 


miſerable end. Thoſe who expected a fu- 
ture judgment, adored idols, as they pre- 


tended, that the heroes or deities they repre- 


ſented, might be hereby induced to intercede 


for them with God hereafter. It appears 
probable from ſome: paſſages of the Koran, 


and the commentators on thoſe paſſages, that 


the ancient Arabs, under the word Genii, 


comprehended angels, good as well as bad, 


and that intermediate ſpecies of rational in, 
_ viſible beings going among the preſent ori- 
entals oF: the ame: name. 


From the 3 paſſages and commenta- 


tors, we may likewiſe infer that moſt. of the 
Arabians before Mohammed's time, in con- 
formity to the Sabian ſcheme, paid religious 
| honours to theſe Genii, 
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No. XXXVT. 


The Religion of the Ancient State of Spain, to 
the Exputjion of the Carthagmians 2 the 
Nomans. 


THERE is no doubt to 5 ſk that Year of the 


wherever Spain was inhabited by the deſcen- 
dents of the Celtes (treated of before in this 
mAbs thither they brought their old religion, 

I ſhall. ſpeak more largely of the re- 
9 of the ancient Spaniards in my next 


chapter of the ancient Gauls, the undoubted 


and immediate deſcendents of the ancient 
Celtie ſtock: for we muſt neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe, and ſo indeed we find, a great affinity 


between them, as they all ſprang from the 


ſame origin. 


Both 


flood 2119, 
Chriſt 


229. 
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„ Both the Celtes and Gauls are ſuppoſed to 
6 lg ag have brought the ſame religion, laws, govern- 
went, &c. namely, that which they received 
ftom their grandfather Noah, which they 
ſtrictly adhered to for a long ſeries of years, 
and was in all theſe countries, the ſame as 
that of the old patriarchs. They worſhipped 
one ſupreme being, not in temples, eas the 
Greeks and Romans, but in groves conſe- 
crated'to him. They believed a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments ſuitable to their 
behaviour in this. They offered victims tohim, 
and celebrated ſome feſtivals in honour of 
him; and in moſt things obſerved a great 
ſimplicity in all their religious rites, during a 
- long ſeries of ages, till by intermingling with 
other nations, they degenerated into ſeveral 
of their ſuperſtitions, eſpecially into their 
various ways of divination, of which I ſhall 
give ſome account in the next chapter. One 
bloody and inhuman cuftom'they gave indeed 
into, very early, in common with moſt an- 
cient nations; to wits that of human facri- 
fices. | 
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and a multitude of others who ſettled amongſt 
them, it is natural to think that every one 
brought their own' religion and cuſtoms with - 
them; what they were may be ſcen in the 
hiſtory of the religion I have given of each 
of theſe nations in the courſe of this work. 
It is plain, ſuch a mixture of different nations 
muſt bring not only a vaſt variety of re- 
ligions, laws, and cuſtoms, but produce ſuch 
alterations in each of them, as they mutually 
borrowed ſome doctrines and notions, rites 
and faſhions from one another, as ſuited their 
captice or humours. Superſtition has no 
bounds, and perſons, either out of wanton- 
neſs or impatience, will be eaſily induced to 
hunt after a variety of deities and ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies. This we find was the caſe- of 
the Iſraelites, though reſtrained from it, un- 
der ſuch ſevere penalties: how much more 
will it be ſo, were every one left to his own 
liberty? However, after the coming of the 
lordly Romans, whoſe conſtant policy it 
was, to introduce every where their gods, 
religion, 


But as this country was afterwards invaded Year of the 
by ſuch variety of other nations. The Egyp- — 
tians, Tyrians, Pheœnicians, Carthaginians, = 7 
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| Vearoficks religion, laws, &c. either by fair or foul 


— means, we need not doubt, but thoſe that 
— fell under their — were _ to 

ſubmit n wes oof f 

BRO Y 

[Who dalacbion likewiſe of the ther 
nations, ſuch as the Suevi, Goths, and 
Vandals, muſt like wiſe have introduced ſuch 
changes, as may be better imagined than de- 
ſeribed, who, though they had embraced 
chriſtianity, yet they were all of them infect. 
ed with the Arian hereſy. This did not 
however ſlacken their zeal againſt the hea- 
_ theniſh idolatry and ſuperſtition, which had 
| been introduced there by the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations, 
whoſe temples, altars, ſtatues, &c. they de- 
ſtroyed wherever they came, obliging all 
that fell under their power, to embrace yu 
religion :* but both Sueves and Goths, 4 
tength exchanped their Arianiſm for the * 
-_  . thodoxfalth, the former, under the reign of 
= , __ their king Ariamiris, alias Theodemirus, and 
E” the latter under Reccaredus who made open 
aner of it, upon his acceſſion to the 
Crown Their n was followed by the 
5 | nobles, 
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nobles, biſhops, and clergy ; and their con- Year of the 


feſſion of faith, was preſented. to the famed viſe Chviſt 
council of Toledo, where ſome further regu- ms 
lations' were made for the preſervation of or 
thodoxy, and for introducing a general con- 
formity of worſhip. This great change, was 
ſo much the more remarkable, conſidering 
the tenaciouſneſs of thoſe notions for their 
old religion, as it vas brought about without 
perſecution, or any other violent means. 
Upon the whole, it muſt be ownetl, that the 
Goths made many excellent laws and regu- 
lations for the Dette Rag in "__— 
and ſtate. | 


I cannot forbear mentioning here a famed 
liturgy peculiar to them, known by ſeveral 
names ſuch as Officium \Gothicum, Toleta- 
num, and Mozarabicum, and ſuppoſed by x 
moſt authors to have been compiled by Iſſi- 
dore, then biſhop of Seville. This liturgy 
was confirmed by the Toletan council above- 
mentioned, though the Pope did not ſuffer 
them to enjoy it long, before he obliged them 4% 
to exchange it for the Roman, not without a 
long and ſtrenuous oppoſition from the 
W518 Goths, 


| 
N 
' 
| 
: 
: 
N 
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Year of #2 Goths, eſpecially. thoſe of Catalonia, who 


before Chriſt ſent a number of deputies. to the council of 


229. 


— Mantua, to 2 e A a e 


innovation. 15 


1 OY is probable Hit —_— 5 firſt be 
bitants of Spain were under one monarchical 
government, upon their firſt ſettling in it, 
as well as thoſe of Gaul, Germany, and 

| other European nations, yet, as they came to 
increaſe in number, and enlarge their terri- 
tories, they ſplit themſelves into a multipli- 
city of petty kingdoms and common wealths, 

But as I am not writing a hiſtory of their go- 

vernment and laws, let what I have ſaid ſuf- 
fice for their religious teuets. | 


No. 
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No. XXXVII. 


The Religion of the Ancient State of the Gauls, 
to the Time of their Conqueſt by Fulius Cæ- 
far, and from thence to the Interruption of 

the F Figs: 


I HAVE already given ſome account of the year of the 
religion of the ancient Celtes in a former ba C8 
part of this work, and as the Gauls were . . 
deſcended from them, as I have mentioned 
in the laſt chapter, it is not to be doubted 
but it was continued and propagated amongſt 
them, in the ſame manner and form as they 
received it from them, till their intercourſe 
with other nations, or perhaps rather, their — 5 
. to them gave birth to thoſe 


changes 
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changes and intermixtures which it after- 


before. Chriſt wards underwent. To come therefore at a 
— tolerable notion of true Gauliſh religion, we 


ſhould ſeek it among thoſe Gauls who were 
leaſt converſant with other people, and had 
leaſt occaſion or neceſſity of receiving or 
adopting any thing from them; inſtead of 
having recourſe to that of the Greeks and 


- Romans, from whom whatever they might 


in proceſs of time borrow, that might cauſe 

a kind of reſemblance. between them, yet 
originally they differed as much, not only i in 

this, but in almoſt all other reſpects, as black 
from white. Much worſe have they ſuc- 
ceeded in this point, who have transformed 
the Gauliſh deities into Greek' and Roman 


ones, and ſpent a deal of time and pains to 
no purpoſe, to * them to have been 


ſuch. 


1 10 plain the SITY} tak i Gate) 
© adored a ſupreme Being, under the name of 
Eſus. This notion was religiouſly preſerved 
by their Druids; and if they, for worldly 
ends, .or perhaps to pleaſe the people, whoſe 
3 deſire, after this novelty, they 
| could 
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could not reſiſt, ſuffered the worſhip and Year of the 
before Chritt, 


images of theſe gods to be introduced amongſt 


them, yet they never looked upon them a. 


any other than inferior deities, whatever the 
hity might be indulged to do in proceſs of 
time ; but the worſhip of the true God was 
ſtill carefully kept up, and the oak eſteemed 
a ſymbol of the deity, as fire was among the 
Perſians, of whom I have ſpoken largely, 
To frame therefore a right notion of the re- 
ligion of this, or any other nation, we muſt 


not judge of it by the corruptions introduced 


into it by a- mad populace, and winked at 
by the prieſts and philoſophers, but as it was 
believed and profeſſed by thoſe who had the 
care of it. And in this caſe we ſhall perhaps 
find the moſt material difference between 
that of the Gauls, and that of the Greeks 
and Romans, even in thoſe points, in which 
they ſeem moſt to agree, I mean the wor- 
ſhip of the ſame Gods, with reſpect to the 
different characters which they gave, and 
ideas they entertained of them, the latter 
ſeeming calculated to ſooth the moſt inordi- 
nate paſſions, and authorize the worſt of 
crimes, and the former rather quite oppoſite 


P to 
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R 165 to it: The religion of the Gauls is the ſource 
8 cht and foundation, not only of the ancient Ger- 
— mans, and other more northern nations, but 
likewiſe of that of the ancient Britons, Who 

were deſcended, and had received their te- 
ligion, laws, and cuſtoms, originally from 

them. I Have already hinted that they an- 

ciently worſhipped the ſupreme deity, under 

the name. of Eſus, and the ſymbol of the 

Oak; and it will not be thought ſtrange, 

that this notion of a ſupreme Being ſhould 

have been preſerved among the deſcendants 

of Japheth, when we find ſuch lively traces 

of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, Mi- 

dianites, and even the Canaanites, as in the 

family of Laban,* of Jethro, + and of the 

two Abimelechs, kings of Gerar, in the 

times of Abraham and Iſaac, 4 and ſome 

others, particularly the Gibeonites in Joſhua's 

time, & Adonibezek, in the time of the 

Judges, C and Hyram, king of Tyre, in the 


reigns of David and Solomon, || who all, not 
9345 only 
„ Geneſis xxxi. ver. 48, et ſeq. — + Exodus, chap, ii. ver. 24, et 


ſeq. et chap. xvii. ver. 9. et ſeq. 


FE Geneſis, chap. XX, ver. 3. et ſeq. and chap. xvi. ver. 8. et ſeq, 
5 Joſhua, chap. ix. ver. 9. et ſeq. q Judges, chap, i. ver. 7. 


1 Kings, chap. v. ver. 7, et ſeq. 
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only retained the notion of the deity, not- Near ef the 
withſtanding their idolatry, but had likewiſe before Chrit 
a peculiar name for it, diſtin& from thoſe o/ 


their other gods. To this we muſt add, that 
in the midſt of thoſe heatheniſh ſuperſtitions, 
which crept by degrees into their religion, 
the Gauls never erected any, either temples 
or idols, unto this Eſus or ſupreme deity ; 
ſo that he ſeems to have been acknowledged 
by them, much in the ſame manner that the 
| Athenians did the unknown God mentioned 
by St. Paul, * which notion was far enough 
from being peculiar to them. Others had 
their unknown god as well as they, and 
owned themſelves his offspring, though their 
notion and worſhip of him were very imper- 
fet, and in many caſes too unworthy of him, 
as even the Gauls did, when they came to 
intermingle the Roman theology with their 
own; However, anciently they ſeem to 
have entertained ſome ſublime notions of 
him; 'to confirm which, we need but add 
what Tacitus ſays of the Senones, who were 
a branch of the Celtes, and had the ſame 
religion; they, ſays that author, have no 

P 2 | other 


Acts, chap. xvii. ver, 23. 
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Yer of the echo wm! 3 "ID 
ay 8 other temples but a wood or grove, where 


"TR they perform all their religious rites. None 
— is admitted to enter it, unleſs he carries a 
chain in token of his dependance on, and 
owning the ſupreme dominion which God 
has over him, and if he chance to fall down, 
none muſt dare to help him up ; but he muſt 
either roll himſelf, or crawl upon his belly, 
out of the place. He adds, that their whole 
religion conſiſted in an acknowledgment, 
4 that the deity, which makes its abode there, 
governs all things ; that all things depend on 
him, and ought to obey him. Strabo ſays 
| much the ſame of the Celtiberians, *another 
| branch of the Celtes; and adds, that they 
worſhipped the God without name, and 
danced every full moon, before their houſes 
all the night, in honour of him: and might 
it not be on this account, as an ingenious 
author obſerves, that Lucan rallies the Maſ- 
filian druids, when he tells them that they | 
were the only ones of all men, to whom it 
was given to know, or not to know, the 

gods they adored: And then ſpeaking of 

their groves, ſays, that their ignorance of 
: | the deities they worſhipped under them, was 
| Ws | the 
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the cauſe of that veneration they paid to f 5 
thoſe ſturdy and ſhapeleſs trees. Another be Civil 
remarkable thing in their religion was, their @——— 
great veneration for the oak. This ſeems 

likewiſe to have been common to them, and 

the old patriarchs and Jews, among whom 

that tree was in high eſteem, though not in 

the ſame ſuperſtitious degree. Abraham is 
recorded to have pitched his tents under ſome 

famed oaks, ſuch as thoſe of Mamre or Mo- 

reh,* which, though our verſion, and ſome 

others, have transformed into plains, yet, 

in the original, plainly ſignify an oak, or 

oaky grove. He is ſaid, moreover, to have 

planted groves of them ; and wherever he 

pitched his tent, he is recorded to have built 

an altar, unto the Lord, and to have given 

ſome ſignificant name to the place, ſuch as 

that of Beerſheba, Bethel, and the like. 

The Gauls in particular improved upon this 
patriarchal cuſtom, the origin-of which ſeems 

t not owing to any ſanctity or extraordinary 

e virtue, which either Abraham, or any of 

f Det My his 

ff | * Geneſis, chap. xii. ver. 6. 


+ Geneſis, chap. xxi. ver. 33. See alſo the margin of our bibles, 
and the generality of commentators. 


I Geneſis, chap. xxi. 31, and Geneſis, xxviii, ver. 19. et alib. 


24 


Vear of the 


flood 12 56, 
before 
622. 


Chrit be in thoſe trees: whereas, among both 
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his anceſtors, or ſucceſſors could imagine to 


—-— Celtes and Gauls, the oak was looked upon 


and reverenced as an emblem, or as the pe- 
culiar refidence of the deity. The fruit of 
it, eſpecially the miſſoldine (or miſleto) was 
thought to have a kind of divine virtue, was 
ufed as a panacea for man and beaſt, and ap- 


plied to both, as well inwardly as outwardly, 
in wounds, contuſions, and cuticular ail- 


ments, and alſo for inward diſeaſes, and even 
barrenneſs and abortion in men, women, 
and cattle, The leaves or ſome ſmall boughs 
of it were worn by.the Druids and laity in all 
their religious ceremonies, which were con- 


ſtantly performed under 'thoſe trees, or in 


oaky groves. Theſe, if we may gueſs from 
the few fragments we have left of them in 
hiſtory, and from ſome heaps of. ſtones, ſtill 


ſtanding in ſome of our iſles, eſpecially that 
of Angleſey, and which may be ſuppoſed to 


have been cinctures, or fences round the 


grove to prevent their entrance between the 


trees, except where it was left open to the 


comers, and not unlikely, guarded by ſome 
inferior e to ſtop all ſtrangers from in- 
truding 
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truding into their myſteries. They made a 
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Year of the 
flood 1256, 


large circle, where ſeveral ſmaller ones ſur- bore Chriſt 
rounded, as is ſuppoſed, with large ſtones, Coymnny 


which ſerved for the ſacrifices, and other 
moſt ſolemn parts of their worſhip. In the 
centre, or near it, of theſe ſmall circles, were 
placed ſolid ſtones of a large ſize, and con- 
venient height, on which the victims were 


killed, diſſected, and offered up. There is 


a great affinity between the Celtie religion, 


and that of the Patriarchs and Jews, as may 
be found moſt accurately deſcribed by a very 
ingenious writer, x to whom I refer the cu- 
rious and inquiſitive reader, 


As to the bloody cuſtom of ſacrificing hu- 
man victims, which began ſo early with the 
Gauls, and which, if we may believe Pro- 
copius, did not end till fome centuries after 
their embracing Chriſtianity ; we can only 
ſpeak: of it, as it was tranſacted out of their 
groves or places of worſhip ; for as to what 
was done within them, no ſtranger being 
made acquainted with, much leſs admitted 
to ſee it, we muſt be wholly in the dark 

P 4 about 
Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xviii. page 550, to p. 588. 


 gearofite about it, as their druids committed nothing 


flood, 1256 
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before Chrit of it to writing. Concerning thoſe unhappy 


628. 


os that were offered abroad, two“ great 


writers give us the following account. 


c 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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6 
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6 


; When a man's life is in danger, either 
through ſickneſs or other accident, they 
immediately ſacrifice, or at leaſt make a 


vow ſo to do, ſome human victims; for, 


beſides that they think them the moſt per. 
fect and pleaſing to the Gods, they believe 
that one man's life cannot be redeemed 
but by that of another, without which no 
ſatisfaction could be made to them for their 
goodneſs to men, And theſe are the cere- 
monies eſtabliſhed among them, upon all 
ſuch occaſions ; They ere& an huge hol- 
low pile of ofier, which they fill with theſe 


* unhappy wretches, who are quickly ſuffo- 


cated with the ſmoke, and reduced to aſhes 
ſoon after, They imagine, however, that 
criminals of any kind, are much more ac- 
ceptable victims; but when they are not 
to þe had, the innocent muſt go in their 


ſtead. In their funerals, which are very 


6 mag - 
* Cxfr and Plutarch. 
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magnificent, they throw into the burning J ofthe 
« pile every thing that the deceaſed delighted Wor ghee Choi 
in even to living creatures; and it is not Ss 
* long fince they threw likewiſe into it all 

* his favourite ſervants and ſlaves. Some of 

his near relations (continues Ceſar) like- 

* wiſe flung themſelves into the» flames, in 

* hopes of living happy with him in the next 

world. 


In their auguries and other ſuperſtitions, 
they imitated in ſome meaſure the Jewiſh 
ſcape-goat, by devoting ſome vicarious vic- 
tims to death, and praying, that all the cur- 
ſes due to them might fall upon it. The Maſ- 
flians, among the reſt, are reported to have 
in times of peſtilence, made choice of ſome 
indigent perſon that offered himſelf volun- 
tarily, whom they took care to fatten with 
the daintieft fare during a whale year, after 
which, they dreſſed him with garlands, and 
other rich ornaments, and led him through 
the ſtreets loaded with the bittereſt impreca- 
; tions to his death. 


The 


. k 
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The common notion among them was, 
that ſuch a ſpontaneous death, for the good 
of the common- wealth, intitled them to a 


rank among the gods. In other caſes they 


either tied or nailed them to ſome tree or poſt, 


and ſhot them to death with arrows : others 
they burnt with a number of beaſts on a pile 
of hay. * The ſame author adds, that they 
threw into the fire an incredible quantity of 
gold, and other rich things, which was death 
for any one to meddle with afterwards. 


To 362 Yor x three grand 3 


tals of their * N conſiſted, Firſt, In their 


worſhip « of the gods. 9 In abſtain- 
ing from all evil. And Laſtly, In behaving 


with intrepidity upon all occaſions. In or- 


der to enforce this laſt, on which they valued 
themſelves moſt, they taught the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a life after this of bliſs 
or, miſery, according as they had lived: and 
this infpired them with incredible courage 


| and contempt « of death. 


I ſhall cloſe this account of the ancient 
auh, with a few words of their exceſſive 


-love 
* Strabo, lib. iv. 


* . 
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love of liberty (though foreign to my ſub- 2 4 

je). They had ſuch a ſingular contempt before Chrit 
of life, when not accompanied with libert/ .?? 
and martial deeds, that either upon the ap- 

pearance of ſervitude, or incapacity of action, 

through old age, wounds, or any chronic diſ- 

eaſes, they either put an end to their days, 

or elſe prevailed upon their friends to do it, 

eſteeming this laſt ſtate as much a kind of 

ſlavery, as falling into the hands of their 

enemies. 


No. 
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4. 


The Religion of the Ancient Germans. 


TIIIS ſubject hath been already ſo copiouſſy 


handled in the laſt chapter; as it is ſo natu- 


rally interwoven with it, to ſay much, would 


be only a needleſs repetition. The Gauls 
and Germans, as nearly allied to each other, 
originally received not only their religion, 
but likewiſe their laws and cuſtoms from the 


ſame hand, and both retained them, ſome 


8 few particulars excepted, during a long ſe- 


ries of ages, with an invincible tenaciouſ- 
neſs: it has been obſerved that the latter 
continued much longer inflexible, againſt in- 
troducing the Roman ſuperſtition, than the 

© 5 | former : 
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former : ſo that, with regard to their ancient 
religion, they exactly agreed in worſhipping 
the ſupreme Deity, under the name of Eſus, 
or Heſus, falſely ſaid by Roman Authors 
to have been Mars or Mercury. They wor- 
ſhipped h.m under the emblem of an oak, 
conſecrated that tree more peculiarly to him, 
and had a great veneration not only for the 
tree itſelf, but for its leaves and fruit, eſpe- 
cially the miſleto, and aſer be extraordinary 


virtues to it, eſpecially in epileptic d ſeaſes. x 


They held like them all other trees, likewiſe 
2s ſacred, though not in the ſame degree 
with the oak; all woods, foreſts, and de- 


ſerts, as well as groves, lakes, rivers, foun- 


tains, &c. in high veneration. The Druids 
had the ſole care and direction in all religious, 
and the greateſt ſway and authority in civil 
matters; only it may be here obſerved, that 
though both nations held ſome ſort of women, 
whom they looked upon as propheteſſes in 
great eſteem : yet the Germans ſeem to have 


exceeded the Gauls in this kind of ſuperſti- 
tion, and to have retained and ſhewn a much 


greater 
* Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, lib. xvi. chap. 44. Alſo Colebatch and 
Douglas on the Miſleto. 
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_ A TIN and veneration for * pre- 


err 


— any 3 of i Ru Eg without con- 
ſulting them, and would even forbear fight- 
ing an enemy, let the advantage appear ever 
ſo great on their ſide, if thoſe women diſap- 
proved of it. In other things they were, as 
far as can be gathered from writers.“ ſubject 
to, and obliged to receive their directions, 
like the Gauls, from their grand Druid, If 
there was any difference between the Gauls 
and Germans. in point of religion, it con- 


ſiſted only in this, that the latter being more 


fierce and untractable, were not only more 
full and tenacious of their ſuperſtitious rites, 
but likewiſe more cruel and inhuman in them. 
They not only offered the ſame expiator) 
human victims, and uſed them in their au- 
guries, and other parts of their religion, 


but treated them much more cruelly than 
they, and made them undergo many grievous 


indignities and torments, before they diſ- 
patched them, ſome inſtances I have given 


in the Gaulith religion, that will hardly bear 


| | 1 epeatin 8 0 
„ Cæſar and Tacitus. 
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repeating. Other victims they likewiſe of- 
fered of domeſtic animals, and of theſe the 
horſe was reckoned the moſt acceptable. 
The fleſh of them was, it ſeems, to be boiled, 
ſtewed, or dreiſed in ſome other way, in the 
heart of their groves ; the fat and the fleth 
were ſerved to the votaries, by way of feaſts, 
and the blood was ſprinkled upon the altar, 
trees, and by-ſtanders, by way of ablution, 
but though they did the ſame by that of hu- 
man victims, it doth, not appear that they 
eat the fleſh of them. It appears from divers 
ancient writers,“ that the Germans had no 
temples, but performed their religious rites 
in groves erected for that purpoſe, or in 
woods, foreſts, and deſert places ; though 
this latter ſeems to have been practiſed after 
their conqueſt, and to avoid the penalties of 
thoſe ſevere edicts, whjch the Roman empe- 
rors had iſſued out againſt the Druids, and 
their inhuman ſacrifices; however that be, 
temples were not introduced in Germany, till 
long after the Gauls had ſhewed them the 
way ; and it is plain, that after the former 
had introduced the worſhip of Jupiter, 
G | Mars, 


2 Cæſar, Tacitus, Diodorus, Siculus, Strabo, Athenzus. 
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Mars, &c. they ſtill dedicated oaks, groves, 
woods, and whole foreſts to them, and per. 
formed their ſuperſtitious rites in them a con- 


| ſiderable time before they could be brought 


to etect temples to them. . 


Both the Gauls and Germans had many 
deities, and ſome inferior ones. Mars was 
called by them Odin, or Woden: as the 
Germans, as well as the Gauls, made it 2 


conſtant maxim, not to communitate any 


thing to ſtrangers; and hence may be aſſigned 
the reaſon why ſome of them have abſurdly 
imagined this Odin to have been the ſame 
with Heſus or Eſus, the Supreme Deity. 


The great veneration they obſerved to be 
paid to this ſame Odin, their calling upon 


him at the beginning of a fight, and vowing 


to him all the plunder, and even lives of their 
enemies. Mars, when the worſhip of him 
came to be adopted, was always, as far as 
can be gathered from ancient monuments, 
repreſented in armour, though anciently un- 
der the type of a naked ſword ; whereas 
Heſus was only worſhipped under the type 

| ee 
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vf an oak, or even the bare ſtump of one. 
Mars was not only looked upon as the god 
of war: but as the patron and guardian of 
thoſe who were ſlain, whoſe ſouls the ſurvi- 
vors bequeathed to him, in words to this 
effect: Odin receive thee : mayeſt thou be with 
Oui ! If you aſk what they ſuppoſed was to 
be their employment in that place of bliſs, 
which was called by them Valhalla; and of 
which Odinus was the chief diſpoſer ; ſome . 
of their ancient poets will tell you, that one 
of them was to carouſe with exquiſite beer in 
human ſkulls, whilſt Odinus alone, is allow> 
ed to drink wine. They were, moreover, 
to be ſerved by elegant virgins, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to furniſh them with a conſtant 
be ſupply of whatever could make them happy 
and merry; and this notion of a Moham- 


on 

” med's paradiſe, was no ſmall ſpur to war- 
eir like actions, ſince every man's felicity there, 
im vas to riſe in proportion to the number of 


enemies he had conquered or killed. Ac- 
ts, ording to this notion, we need not wonder 
n- u their conſecrating ſo great a ſhare, and 
eas ſometimes all the plunder of their enemies, 
making him heir of all their wealth, keeper 


of — 6 | of 
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of all their treaſure, and often | vowing their 


own lives to him, ſince they expected to be 
ſo amply rewarded by him in the next life, 
and with ſuch a kind of happineſs as beſt 
ad with their genius. 


Ho much of this kind of 8 they 
may have had before their becoming ac- 
quainted with the Romans is not eaſy to ſay, 
there is no doubt but they adopted many of 
the deities of the Gauls, as well as a great 
number of their ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, 
However, it plainly appears, that their an- 
cient theology differed much from the my- 
thology of the Romans and Greeks. The 
Germans, eyen according to the teſtimony of 
Roman writers, neither preſumed to confine 
their deities within temples, nor to repre- 
ſent them under any forms, nor admitted 
into that number, any but ſuch as they ſaw, 
and received aſſiſtance and benefit from: 
ſuch as the ſun, moon, and Vulcan * or the 
god of fire. Their veneration for their dei; 
fied heroes and heroines, and the encomiums 
they gave them in their poetical perform- 
e extended no farther than to their vir- 


tues 
* chr Comment. lib. vi. c. 21. 
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toes and heroic exploits, their ſtrength and 
courage, victories and conqueſts, whereas the 
Greeks and Romans not only attributed to 
their deities,” all their own imperfections, 
but even ſanctified their moſt monſtrous and 
unnatural vices. 3 


a The Germans, as well as Gauls, were 
early taught by their Druids, two momen- 
tous truths, to wit, an over-ruling provi- 


dence, and the immortality of the ſoul. The 


misfortune was, that theſe two noble ſprings 
of virtue and religion, did not run long un- 
corrupted; for as on the one hand, a too 
eager deſire in the people of prying into fu- 
turity, and a fatal ambition in their druids 
and diviners, of being thought more inti- 
mately acquainted with the ways of provi- 
dence, introduced an infinite variety of au- 
guries and ſuperſtitions, and ſome of them, 
as J have elſewhere hinted, were of the moſt 
inhuman and diabolical kind; fo, on the 
other, the belief of a future life and immor- 
tality, proved but too fatal a ſpur to raſhneſs, 
ambition; and- cruelty, eſpecially after they 
came to imbibe that poiſonous notion, that 


QS the 
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the ſureſt way to that happineſs was, to die 
in the field of battle; and that their felicity 
in the next world, was to riſe according to 
the number of enemies they had deſtroyed in 
this. For this not only inſpired them with 
a barbarous courage and cruelty in their 
wars, but made them leſs ſolicitous to in- 
quire whether the motives of it were juſt or 


unjuſt. 


)ö§ð—⁴ 1 03 72 

The ſureſt road to Paradiſe was, to excel 
in martial deeds, and die intrepidly in the 
field of battle, and ſince none were excluded 
from. it but baſe cowards. and: betrayers of 
their country, it is natural to think, that the 
ſignal and exceſſive bravery of the Germans 
flowed from this ancient belief of , theirs; 
and if their females were ſo brave and faith- 
ful, as not-only.to. ſhare, with their huſbands 
all the dangers and. fatigues of war, but at 
length, to follow them by a voluntary death 
oo the other world; it can hardly be attri- 
buted to any thing elſe but a ſtrong perſua- 

fion of their being admitted to live with 
them in that place of bliſs. This belief, 
therefore, whether received originally from 
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the old Celtes, or afterwards taught them by 
the fince deified Odin, ſeems, from their 
general practice, to have been univerſally re- 
ceived by all the Germans, though they 
might differ one from another in their no- 
tions of that future life, 


I ſhall cloſe this chapter with obſerving, 
that the notion of a future happineſs, ob- 
tained by martial exploits, eſpecially by dy- 
ing ſword in hand, made them bewail the 
fate of thoſe who lived to an old age, as diſ- 
honourable here, and hopeleſs hereafter ; 
upon which account, they had a barbarous 
way of ſending them into the other world, 
willing, or not willing : and this cuſtom laſt- 
ed ſeveral ages after their receiving Chriſti- 
anity, eſpecially among the Pruſſians and 
Venedi ; the former of whom, it ſeems, 
diſpatched, by a quick death, not only their 
children, the ſick ſervants, &c. but even 
their parents, and ſometimes themſelves,* 
And among the latter we have inſtances of - 
this horrid parricide being practiſed even in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. All 

2 es that 

* Chriſtopher Hartknoch Diſſertation on Pruſſian Antiquities, 3. 
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that need be added is, that if thoſe perſons, 
thus ſuppoſed to have lived long enough, 
either deſired to be put to death, or, at leaſt, 
ſeemed cheerfully to ſubmit to what they 
could not avoid, their exit was commonly 
preceded with a faſt, and their funeral with 
a feaſt: but if they endeavoured to ſhun it, 
as it ſometimes happened, both ceremonies 
were performed with the deepeſt mourning. 
In ͤ the former, they rejoiced at their deliver- 
ance, and being admitted into bliſs; in the 
latter, they bewatled their cowardly excluding 
themſelves from it. Much the ſame thing 
was done towards thoſe wives who betrayed 
a backwardneſs to follow their dead huſbands, 


* * * 
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No. XXXIX. 


The Religion of the Ancient State of Britain, 
"to its Deſertiom by the Romans, and the 
 Invafon of the Angles and Saxons. 


2294s 
Britain, and comprehends the two kingdoms before — 


of England and Scotland, with the princi- of Rome, 
pality of Wales, was in more ancient times, es lr” 
by way of diſtinction, ſtiled Albion, the 

name of Britain, being then common to all 

the iſlands that lie round it. Hence Aga- 
themerus, ſpeaking of the Britiſh iſlands, 

They are many in number, fays he; but the 

moſt conſiderable among them are Hibernia 

nee Albion. 


Q4 . The 
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Year of tbe The Southern parts of Britain were peo. 
_ Cui pled, according to Cæſar, by the Gauls. 
of Rane Tacitus is of the ſame. opinion, if we con- 
FP be ſider all circumſtances (ſays he), it is pro- 
bable that Gaul firſt peopled Britain which 


lies ſo near it, 


The religion of the ancient Britons Was, ay 


Ceſar informs us * much the ſame with that 


of their neighbours. the Gauls, They wor- 
ſhipped Jupiter under the name of Taramis 
or Taran, fignifying in the ancient. Britiſh 
language, as it does ſtill in the Welch, 
Thunder. Maximus Tyrius writes, that 
they, paid divine worſhip to the higheſt oak 
they. could find, as the figure or repreſen- 
tation of this God. Their other deities were 
. Tutates, called by the Britons Duw Taith, 
the God of j journeys, and ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with Mercury: Heſus, called. alſo Ca- 
mulus, according to Cambden, the God of 
War, or the Mars of the Britons ; Beleus, or 
Belinus, that is, as appears from a paſſage 
of Julius Capitolinus: As for their goddeſſes 


they 
* Ceſar's Comment. book wv, | 
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they worſhipped Diana under the name of Yer f ty 
Camma, and paid a very particular vener- befre «Che 
ation to Andate, their goddeſs of victory, f Rows, 
who had a temple at Camalodunum, now 2 
Maldon in Eſſex. The care and direction 

of all religious matters, was by the Britons, 

s well as the Gauls, committed to the 

Druids, whoſe authority was great, not only 

in religious, but civil affairs. Their name 

ſeems to come from the Britiſh word Deru, 
ſignifying 'an oak, not only becauſe they 
eſteemed nothing more ſacred than the Miſ- 

leto that grows on the oak, but likewiſe be- 

eauſe their uſual reſidence was in groves, 

among oaks ; nor did they perform any of 

their ceremonies, without ſome branches or 

leaves of that tree. They were held both by 

the Britons and Gauls, in ſuch veneration, 

that their authority was almoſt abſolute. To 

them belonged the cares of public and private 
kerifices, the interpretation of religion, the 
beſtowing rewards, or inflicting puniſhments, 

the deciding controverſies, let the difference 

de of hat nature ſoever : and whoever re- 

_ to obey their decree, whether Lord or 

Vaſſal, 
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Year fs Vaſſal, was excluded from the ſacrifices, 
before Chris which was accounted the greateſt puniſh. 
of "ti ment that could be inflicted; for ſuch as were 
| . thus, we may ſay excommunicated, were 
| .reckoned in the number of the wicked, and 
as ſuch avoided by all, not allowed to com- 
mence a ſuit, to diſcharge any public office, 
or to have the leaſt regard paid them. One 
of the chief tenets they taught, was the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and its tranſmigration 
from one body to another; which doctrine 
they looked upon as proper to inſpire them 
with courage and contempt of death. They 
inſtructed their youth in ſeveral other tra- 
dittions concerning, the ſtars and their mo- 
tions, the extent of the world, the nature of 
things, and the power of the immortal gods. 
There were women as well as men Druids; 
for a female Druid of Tungria, now the 
biſhoprick of liege, foretold to Diocleſian, 
when yet a private ſoldier, that he ſhould 
one 9 he, FRaAerr- | 


The ve and ien of the Druids ſpread 


as > By. as Italy; for Auguſtus publiſhed an 
| Is 8 edict, 


— 
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edict, forbidding the Romans to celebrate ſex of the 
their myſteries, Beſides the Druids, there before 8 
were, among the Britons and Gauls, prieſts of Nome 
of an inferior rank, called Bards, whoſe pro- 22 
vince it was to celebrate the exploits of their 

heroes in verſes, which they ſung to the 

harp. The Bards were ſtill in Britain, after 


the Romans had eatirely abandoned it. 


No. 
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No. XL. 


The Religion of the Ancient Heruli, 


fond e. THE Heruli were originally a Gothic na- 
wit tion, and firſt dwelt in Scandinavia, and that 


— 
| of Rowe being driven from thence by the Dani, they 
— wandered caſtward. | 


Wu ſpeaks of them, as inhabiting in 
ancient times, the countries lying beyond the 
Danube. There they continued making fre- 
quent irruptions into the empire, till the 
reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, when great 
numbers of them were cut off by the Lom- 
bards, and the reſt driven from their ancient 

habitations. 
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The Heruli had ſome laws ' peculiar to 


flood 
themſelves, and differing from thoſe of all before * 
other nations; for among them, when men of Rome 


As = 


were grown old and infirm, they were not to 
lire, but intreat their relations to diſpatch 
them; which they did accordingly, by 
placing them on a pile of wood, where they 
were put to death by one, who was a ſtranger 
to them in blood, and their bodies reduced to 
aſhes, it being the duty of the neareſt re- 
lation to ſet fire to the pile. When the 
huſband died, the. wife was to ſtrangle herſelf 
on her huſband's tomb, on pain of being 
deemed infamous, and looked upon as one 
who had no value for her huſband. : They 
were given to all manner of lewdneſs and de- 
bauchery; and not aſhamed of the moſt un- 
natural practices. They adored the ſame 
gods as the other Gothic nations, “ and uſed, 
on ſome extraordinary occaſions, to appeaſe 
them with human ſacrifices. : They were 
2 warlike people, and are chiefly commended 
by the ancients for their ſwiftneſs and agility; 
on'the whole their * was as barbarous 
as rr manners. 
my No. 
Proccpius, e. 14. + Univerſal Hiſt, vol. xix. page 466. 
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The Religion of the Ancient | Turks, 7 artari 
847 and Mogul. | 


THERE * no doubt but the anceſtors of 


the Tartars were immerſed: in idolatry, and 


that they worſhipped ſome of the principal 
Greek and Roman deities. To. Hercule 
likewiſe, in common with the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Phenicians, and Egyptians, already 
deſcribed, they paid divine honours, Az 
they were nearly related to the Germans, 
(whoſe religion I have before mentioned) 
they ſeem. to have carried about with them, 
in their covered waggons, thoſe ſmall images 
repreſenting certain gods held in great ve- 


neration by that people. For that they 


roamed 


w__ yy 
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roamed where they found the beſt. paſture 
for. their flocks, as many of the moſt ancient 
Germans did, appears from ſeveral authors, 
The celebrated deity Zamolxis was probably 
worthipped by the Scythians, or ancient Tar- 
tars, as well as. the Thracians, on account 
of the ſalutary laws he gave them. For that, 
he was a famous legiſlator, and lived long be- 
fore Pythagoras may be inferred from Hero- 
dotus ;* that a conſiderable. part of the Scy- 
thians, at leaſt, had a body of religion and 
laws, to regulate their conduct by, is at- 


of 


of Wl doubted, that theſe. laws were framed: by Za- 
nd molxis, when it is conſidered that he annex- 
ed a moſt powerful ſanction to his inſti- 
es tution ; to wit, eternal felicity in a future 
0- WW ſtate. And that many of the Scythians were 
greatly influenced by the ſanction annexed to 
u their laws, is exceeding probable : ſince they 


have been highly extolled for their temper- 
ance, juſtice, wiſdom, integrity, and moſt 


Strabo. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that this 
people had not only an excellent ſyſtem of 
civyl 


* Herodotus, lib. iv. 


teſted by Ephorus. Nor can it well be 


ſublime friendſhip, both by Ephorus and 
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civil and religious inſtitutions, but likewiſe, 


maſt powerful motive to an obſervanee of 


them. The hideous idols that ſerve at pre. 


' ſent for objects of adoration to ſome of the 


Pagan Tartars, and Chineſe, ſeem to have 
been deduced from the monſtrous hiero. 
glyphic figures, by which the ancient Egyp. 
tians repreſented their falſe deities. Nor are 
thoſe of the Indians, Japaneſe, &c. to be de. 
rived from a different ſource. Some au- 


thors have not ſcrupled to charge the Tartars, 


as well as Scythians with atheiſm : but no 


one will believe that, who maturely weighs 


or pays the leaſt Wt the TG of 
Herodotus. abt 


4 


g ts Herodotu | 8 dx Aſchylus apud Stral zlib. vil. 
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DIFFERENT SECTS IN RELIGION, 
No, XLII. 
7 he Religion of the Indians, from the earlieſt 


. Account of Time} to the Invaſion of their 
ft. e by Mahmud Gazm. 


Abbe it may be allowed that ſome of 
the Indians were deſcended from Magog, the 
ſon of Japhet, in conjunction with the Tar- 
ars and Chineſe, yet it is likewiſe probable, 
that many of them ſprung from the other 


ſons of Noah. The Indians, like many 


other nations, boaſted of too high an _ 
quity, as we learn from an old writer ; * 
ey pretended, according to that author, to 


ave 3 ſeries of 153 kings between Bac- 


R chus 
® Pliny, lib. vi. 
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chus and Alexander the Great, who reigned 
above 5400 years. Such a notion as this 


nuine profane antiquity, and particularly to 


Dit Indigetes of the Romans, Theſe were I b 


exiſtence: of theſe. ſpirits is of great antiquity 


guiſed and corrupted. tradition of the | rebel- 
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muſt be allowed to be not only repugnant to 
facred writ, but to the whole ſtream of ge- 


Herodotus, the father of hiſtory. 


The principal objects of religious worlhi 
among the Indians, in the earlieſt ages, were 
Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammon, and Bacchus; 
in which they agreed with the Egyptians, il « 
Arabs, and other nations. Hercules and e 
Pluto had likewiſe divine honours paid them, 
The Indians alſo worſhipped a deity, repre- i t 


ſenting Jupiter Pluviolis, Pan, the river i i; 


Ganges, and a ſort of gods anſwering to the t 


4 kind of genu, or inferior deities, that were Bll of 
in high repute all over India; their power y 


Was ſuppoſed to extend over this lower world, E pe 
and in particular oyer man. A belief of the hi 


and ſeems to have had its ſource from a dil- 
lion of the fallen angels, ſince many of the 


genii were repreſented as ludicrous,” impru- 
23 A dent, 
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dent, and wicked beings. Some of the lat- 


ter Platoniſts have allotted two genii, a good 


and a bad one, to every perſon, whoſe con- 
duct they thought was influenced by them. 


The good genius had the denomination of 
Lar, among the Romans, and the evil one, 
that of Larva, according to Servius. They 


were ſuppoſed to have their reſidence in the 
atmoſphere that ſurrounds this terraqueous 
globe, and even ſome of them upon the 
earth itſelf, Be that as it will, the notion 
of good and evil genii, is of ſo great anti- 


quity, that it will be extremely difficult to 


trace out its original.“ Whatever ſpecies of 
idolatry might at firſt have prevailed among 
the Indians, it is probable, that after am- 
byſes conquered” Egypt, the priefts being 


obliged to abandon that country, found their 


way into India, where they planted and pro- 
pagated the Egyptian ſuperſtition. The 


hieroglyphic repreſentations of the Egyp- 


tian deities, which the aforeſaid prieſts intro- 
duced into this vaſt region, undoubtedly 
gave birth to thoſe monſtrous figures or 
mages of theie falſe gods, that ſtill in India 

, R 2 | * are 
* Diodorus Siculus, et Sabo. 
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are the objects or adoration. As a further 
demonſtration of what is here advanced, it 
may be obſerved, that the Indians ſtill pre- 
ſerye ſome traces of the worſhip of Ifis and 
Oſiris, that anciently prevailed among the 
Egyptians. | 


—— 
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The Brahmans, or Brachmans, or philo- 
ſophers, were not only, the prieſts of the In- 
dians, but likewiſe the principal counſellors 
and directors of their kings, as we learn from 
Diodorus and Strabo. They therefore ſerved 
their countiy both in a civil and religious ca- 
pacity, as did the Magi among the Perſians, 
Diodorus ſays that the Indians looked upon 
theſe Brahmans | as . the greateſt favourites of 

heaven, and as men who were perfectly ac- 
quainted with every thing that paſſed in the 
infernal regions, or related to the Feen 
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BY EM Apuleius, Clemens Alexandrinus, p 
| nod Plutarch, differ in ſeveral particulars 
Aclating to theſe Indian ſages ; though they 1 

all ſeem to agree in celebrating their loye of 
Ge wiſdom, bal knowledge, their ab- 
SD fe ſtemious 
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ſtemious way of life, and ſingular tempe- 
rance; in fine, their contempt of all the 
good, as well as bad things of this world, fo 
much defired c or dreaded by the bulk of man« 
kind. 

| 97 
1 have neither time nor inclination to tran- 
ſeribe every thing that has been related of 
the Brahmans by the ancients; nor would 


this, if tranſeribed, be of any real advantage 
to the reader; what therefore I ſhall ſay fur- 
ther of them, ſhall be compriſed in a few 


words, They were not ſo much a diſtinct 
nation, or particular claſs of philoſophers; 


asa tribe or ſet of men, or rather a numer- 


ous family, deſcended from one common an- 
ceſtor, different from the progenitors of the 
people among whom they lived, They were 
body of men, that we may conſider as 
ſimilar to the Fabian, Cornelian, Claudian, 
Kc. families in ancient Rome, deducing 
their origin from Brahma, the firſt of the 


three beings whom God created, and by 


whoſe means he afterwards formed the world, 
tecordig to the modern Brahmans, but in 


R 3 ”  - 


_ --®' $trabo, lib. xv. et lib: xvi, 
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reality the Patriarch Abraham. For that 
Brahma ſhould be the ſupreme being, as M. 
Bayer aſſerts, is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed ; 
and that he was Abraham, has been allowed 
by ſome of the beſt Jewiſh writers, as well 
as Shahreſtani, an Arab author of good re- 
pute. Dr. Hyde likewiſe offers ſuch reaſons 
in defence of this notion, as cannot be caſily 
oyerturned.“ Poſtellus takes theſe Brah- 
mans to have been deſcended from Abraham, 
by his wife Keturah, and believes that the 
true religion. prevailed long among them: 
and indeed from the accounts given us of 
them by the ancients, it ſeems to appear that 
they acknowleged one Supreme Being, and 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
Nay, it further appears from thoſe accounts, 
_ that ſome of them worſhipped this Supreme 
Being, with great fervency and devotion, 
prayed conſtantly-to him, aud deſpiſed every 
thing in this world for his fake. Be that fff | 
it will, they were celebrated all over the 
ancient world for their wiſdom and auſterity 
of life, and propoſed as a pattern for imita- 


tion to NAHions' of greater politeneſs than the 
Vitlgo' Indians. 


* Thom. Hyde Hiſt. Relig. veter. Perſur. page 31. 32. 
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Indians, Pythagoras ſtudied their doctrine 


and manners, and received his notion of the 
tranſmigration of ſouls from them. If what 
is here advanced, be admitted, it will be an 
additional argument in favour of the migra- 
tion of ſome of Shem's deſcendants into In- 
dia: and likewiſe prove, that the Abraha- 
mic religion prevailed at leaſt for many ages, 
in that remote country. Some of the an- 
cients intimate, that they thought it highly 
criminal to deprive any, even the moſt in- 
conſiderable animal of life, in which they are 


followed by the modern Brahmans. 
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7. be Religion of the Ancient Chineſe. i 


TRE Chineſe, "tes other nations, AE to 


themſelves too high an antiquity, as fixing 
the reign of the firſt emperor Fo-hi, near 


three thouſand years before the birth of 


Chriſt. Their original, -as well as that of 


the Tartars, favours ſtrongly of fable, as does 


alſo the hiſtory of - ſeveral of their firſt em- 
perors. Several great and diſtinguiſhed au- 


thors, with great reaſon believe the chrono- 


logy of ancient times among the Chineſe to 
be very uncertain and precarious. 


The firſt planters of China, inſtructed by 


tradition, inſpired their children, and through 


them their numerous poſterity, at leaſt. for 
ſeveral 


Wo 
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ſeveral ages, with proper and becoming ſen- 
timents of the Supreme Being. They taught 
them to fear and honour the Sovereign Lord 


of the univerſe, to obſerve the fundamental 


principles of the firſt deſcendants of Noah, 
and to live according to the principles of the 
law of nature, engraven in their hearts. Of 
this we find traces in thoſe ancient and valu- 
able books, which the Chineſe call, by way 
of eminence, The Five Volumes, being the 
canonical. or claſſical books of the higheſt 

ak, which they look upon as the ſource 
of all their ſcience and morality. 


The chief obj ject of their 8 then, at 
firſt was the Supreme Being, the Lord and 
Sovereign Principle of all things, whom they 
adored under the name either Shang: ti, that 
s Supreme Emperor, or Tyen, which, with 
* — ſignifies the ſame _— | 


yes, ſay the interpreters of the Five 
Volumes, is the Spirit that preſides in heaven, 
becauſe heaven is the moſt excellent work pro- 
* ag en * wr 76: 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes the word is alſo taken for 
e heaven, the ſenſe being to be 
determined by the ſubject to which it is ap- 
plied. The father the Chineſe called the 
. Tyen of the family, the Viceroy the Tyen of 
the province, and the emperor the Tyen of 
the kingdom. They alſo honoured, but 
With a ſubordinate worſhip, inferior Spirits, 
depending on the Supreme Being, which ac. 
wording to them, preſided over cities, rivers, 
mountains, kingdoms, provinces, particular 
perſons, &. and nearly anſwered to the de- 
mons and gen of the ancient Greeks and 
W 


But l Sina oy was at at fr 

tub prey, if not fole-object of their wor: 
hip, yet in after ages, they ſeem to have 
addreſſed their vows and homage to the viſi- 


ble material heaven, or at leaſt to a celeſtial. 


virtue, void of underſtanding, and inſepara- 

ble from heaven itſelf. Nor dught we to be 
ſurpriſed at ſuch a tranſition from the worſhip 
of the Creator, to that of the moſt beautiful 
part of the material world in China, ſince the 


* f * of idolatry that prevailed among 
auen N the 
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the Egyptians, Ailyrians, Babylonians, Phœ- 
nicians, Arabs, &c. reſembled this of the 


' Chineſe, as might be clearly evinced from a 


great variety of authors, which when quo- 
ted, would carry me beyond my limits. 


That the Chineſe had at firſt a very ra- 
tional notion of Tyen, or the Deity, appears 
under the appellation of Shu-king. He is 
therein ſtiled the father of the people, ſolely 
independent, Almighty, a Being who knows 
the moſt hidden things, even the ſecrets of 
the heart, He is alſo there repreſented as 
watching over. the government of the uni- 
verſe, ſo that no event can happen but by 
his 'orders ; as holy without partiality, pleaſed 
with the virtue of mankind, ſuperlatively 
juſt, puniſhing wickedneſs in the moſt ſignal 
manner, even in kings, whom he depoſeth, 


ſetting up others in their room, ee to 


his will and 1 
1 is likewiſe there faid, that public 0 

mities are the warnings which he gives for 
the reformation of manners; and that theſe 
* calami- 
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calamities are followed by acts of mercy and 
goodneſs. The ' firſt ſages of the Chineſe 
nation, did not only acknowlege a future day 


of puniſhment, but had alſo their minds influ- 


enced by the perſuaſion, that Tyen, by pro- 
digies and extraordinary appearances, gives 


notice of approachin g miſeries, wherewith 


the ſtate is threatened. His intention here. 


in, according to them; is to excite men to a 


reformation of manners, as the ſureſt way to 
peace the er Wha _ 1 en. 


10 The Shu-king nay knculoites a juſt 
dread of the Supreme Being, as the moſt pro- 


per curb for the paſſions, and the moſt effec- 


tual remedy againſt vice. It likewiſe repre- 


ſents all pious ſuggeſtions and holy thoughts, 
as infpired by Tyen, the ſource of goodneſs, 


order, and perfection. According to the 
ſame book, Pyen had an abſolute dominion 


over the wills of mankind, in order to con- 


duct them to his own . wiſe and juſt ends, 
though he rewards and puniſhes men by 
means of one another, without any detriment 
to their liberty. As the ancient Chineſe aſ- 


ctibed to Tyen, power, providence, know- 
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ledge, juſtice, goodneſs, and clemency ; and 
acknowledged, that the moſt wicked man, 
by making uſe of the aſſiſtance Tyen offers 
him, may attain to the moſt exalted pitch of 
virtue, they honoured him with worſhip and 
ſacrifices, and by the practice of every vir- 
tue, They likewiſe affirmed, that all exter- 
nal adoration is vain and inſignificant, if it 
does not proceed from the heart, and is not 
animated by the inward ſentiments, 


The emperor was the only perſon to whom 


the function of offering ſacrifices to Tyen 


belonged ; but as Tyen, according to the, 
early Chineſe, views from heaven every thing 
done on earth, has given us a ſoul capable of 
reflection, and loves virtue; it was not 
thought ſufficient for the prieſthood to be 
joined to the royal dignity in the perſon of 
the emperor. But it was moreover judged 
neceflary, that he ſhould be either upright or 
penitent, and that preparatory to the exer- 
eiſe of his-pontifical function, he ſhould ex- 
piate his faults with faſting and tears. The 
ancient ſages believed, that mankind could 
not fathom Tyen's councils and deſigns ; but 
a+ | that 
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Ant even the minuteſt «ne: moſt fecret of 
their actions, lay open to his all ſeeing eye. 
They were alſo canvinced that he examines 
all our actions, and has erected a tribunal 
in our own Conſciences, ory" we are 


PO” 8 


The emperor was looked upon as tha indy 
proper perſon to obſerye the primitive rights, 
and render publicly ſolemn homage to Shang- 


ti, as being his adopted ſon, and the princi- 


pal heir of his grandeur on earth. To facri- 


ice to the firſt Being of the univerſe, re- 
quired, in the opinion of the ancient Chi- 
neſe, no leſs than the moſt exalted perſon in 


the empire; to the end that the emperor thus 
humbling himſelf, in the preſence of his 
court, by the ſacrifices offered, in the name 


of the empire; to the maſter of the world, 


the ſovereign authority of the ſupreme Being, 
might ſtill ſhine more reſplendent, and ap- 
pear exalted above any equal. Other ancient 
kings preſiding over countries nearer our part 
of the world, had the prieſthood annexed to 


the royab dignity in them, as has been ob- 


19 by ſeveral ey —_— * 
Tue 
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The Chineſe. ſerm to have remained in 
the primitive religion, or the religion of Fo- 
bi, till the reign of Shau- hau, when nine 
Chu-hew or feudatory princes endeavoured 
to force their ſubiacts to offer ſacrifices to 
evil ſpirits. They diſturbed houſes, accord- 
ing to ſome Chineſe writers, with theſe 
ſpirits, and greatly terrified the people with 
their deluſions, But Chwen-hyo, nephew of 
Whangti, who ſucceeded Shau-hau, extir- 


pated the race of theſe nine enchanters, ap- 
peaſed the minds of the ne and reſtored | 


ir to a ſacrifices, * 


But tho! the 6 book above-mention- 
ed, eſpecially the Shu-king, place the ſouls of 
virtuous men near Shangti, yet it does not 


appear that they have ſpoken . of the: 


puniſhments in the life to come, The Chi- 
neſs, in the earlier ages, as well as at preſent, 
had a very confuſed and indiſtinct notion of 
the creation of the world; Nor had they 


any clear idea of the foul, and its operations, 
either in a conjunct or ſeparate ſtate : But 


that they believed it to _ after its ſepa- 
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ration from the body, and were convinctd of 


the certainty of apparitions, has been put by 
— eee ee * manner of 
01 239114 3 3 3 

It is dib chat before the time of 
embed idolatry had found its way into 
Ghina ; nay, Confucius's revival of the an- 
cient doctrine ſuppoſes this. Several ages 
after his death, the idolatry of Fo, which 
had before ſprung up in India, was introduced 
into China. After the conqueſt of Egypt 
by Cambyſes, the Egyptian prieſts diſperſed 
themſelves over India,, Tartary, and even 
China itſelf. To their hieroglyphical repre- 
ſentations of the Egyptian deities, are owing 
thoſe monſtrous idols, vrhich from that 
time to this have been adored. in India, Tar- 
tary, China, and other 8 1 na- 
hes 8 | OI 2 — 3 
4 | ; 

4 hall onnelude.a my account * ths te- 
Wien of the ancient Chineſe, with a word 
or two on the diſpoſition. of theſe people, 
Joo. going far out of my road). They 
nl 1 ſeem 
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ſeem to have been anciently, as well as at 
preſent, of a mild, humane, and modeſt diſ- 
poſition, and greatly addicted to commerce 
for that this was the character of the Seres, 
we learn from Pliny. Nor, indeed can we 
ſuppoſe that the Chineſe have much varied 
in their genius and diſpoſition, ſince they 
have always induſtriouſly avoided intermix- 
ing themſelves with foreigners, and have ne- 
vet ſuffered any conſiderable colonies from 
other nations to ſettle among them. That 
this has been one of their palitical maxims 
ever ſince their acquaintance with the Euro- 
peans commenced, may be inferred from 
the accounts given us by the Miſſionaries, 
and many relations of modern travellers. 

The ſame diſlike to foreigners diſcovered it- 
ſelf in the Seres, according to. Pliny,* who 
mentions it as an inſtance of their great in- 
urbanity : nor indeed can it be conſidered in 
a different light by the mores of any polite 
or crvitzed nation. 


. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. C. 17. 
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A DAMIT ES. 


THEY were called Adamites, from their 
pretending to be re-eſtabliſhed in the ſtate of 
innocence, and to be ſuch as Adam was, at 
the moment of his creation, whence they 
ought to imitate him in his nakedneſs. They 

deteſted marriage, maintaining, that the con- 


jugal 
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jugal union would never have taken place 
upon earth, had ſin been unknown: and 
that the privilege of enjoying women in com- 
mon; was one of the rights which flowed 
from their eſtabliſhment in original purity. 


This obſcure and deteſtable ſe of heretics 
did not at firſt laſt long ; but it was revived 
in the twelfth century by one Tandamus, 
who propagated his errors at Antwerp, in 


the reign of the emperor Henry the fifth. 


He maintained that there ought to be no diſ- 
tinction between prieſts and laymen, and 
that fornication and adultery were meritorious 
actions. He had a great number of follow= 
ers, and was conſtantly attended by 2000 of 
theſe profligates in arms. His ſect did not 
however eontinue long after his death, but 
another appeared under the name of Turlu- 
pins,* in Savoy and Dauphiny, where they 
committed the moſt brutal actions in open 
day, 


About the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one Picard, a native of Flanders, ſpread 
oa theſe 


* Vide Turlupine, ſe&. 3, No. 30. 
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theſe errors in Germany and Bohemia, par- 
ticularly in the army of the famous Ziſca, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverediſcipline he main- 
tained. Picard pretended that he was ſent 
into the world as a new Adam, to re-eſtabliſh 
the law of nature ; and which, according to 
him, conſiſted in expoſing every part of the 
body, and having all the women in com- 
mon. This ſe& found alſo ſome partizans 
in Poland, Holland, and England, and al- 
ſembled in the night. Some learned men 
are of opinion that the origin of the Adamites 
was much earlier than the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, being perſuaded that Maacha, 
mother of Aſa, king of Judah, was high 
prieſteſs of Priapus ; and that in the noctur- 
nal ſacrifices which the women performed to 
that obſcene idol, they appeared ſtark naked. 
But however that be, the motives of the 
Adamites were very different from thoſe of 
the votaries of Priapus ; for they borrowed 
from Paganiſm only the ſpirit of debauchery, 
and not the worſhip of that heathen God. 
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| No. II. 


CADART. 


THEY are a ſect of Mahommedans, who 


attribute the actions of men to man alone, 
and not to the divine decree determining his 
will; and deny all abſolute decrees and pre- 
deſtination, | 
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them, without ſtirring, till the next day. 


þy t90 lopg abſtinence he killed himſelf. 
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No. III. 


DOSITHEANS. 


TH BY are a ſe& among the Hebrews, be. 
ing one of the branches of the Samaritans, 
They abſtained from eating any creature that 
had life, and were ſo ſyperſtitious in keeping 
the ſabbath, that they remained in the ſame 
place and poſture wherein that day ſupriſed 


—_ Mk. me ORE 


They married but once, and a great number 
never married, Doſitheus, their founder, 
being diſſatisfied among the Jews, retired to 
the Samaritans, who were reputed Heretics, 
and inyented another ſect; and to make it 
more authentic, he went into a cave, where 


No, 


- 
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No. IV, 


—__ — 


DAVIDISTS. 


THEY were a ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, 


in the ſixteenth century, ſo called from Da- 
vid George, their leader, who began by 
giving out that he was the Meſſiah, and was 
ſent into the world in order to people the 
kingdom of heaven, which was quite empty 
of inhabitants, far want of virtuous and good 
men; he rejected marriage, and denied the 
reſurrection. 
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, No. V. 


QUIETISTS. 


THE are a religious ſect, which made 4 
great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt cen- 
tury. Molinos, a Spanith prieſt, who died 
at Rome, in the priſon of the inquiſition, 
paſſes for the author of Quietiſm ; and yet 
the illuminati in Spain had taught ſomething 


like it before. The name is taken from a ſort 


©» 


of abſolute reſt and ination, which the foul 
is ſuppoſed to be in, when arrived at the 
ſtate of perfection, which in their language 
is called the Unitive Lief, To arrive at this, 
a man is firſt to paſs through the purgative 
way ; that is, through a courſe of obedience, 
inſpired by the fear af hell: hence he is to 
proceed into the illuminative way, before he 

arrive 
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arrive at perfection : to go through cruel com- 
bats, and violent pains ; not only the uſual 
dryneſſes of the ſoul, and the common priva- 
tions of grace, but infernal pains : he believes 
himſelf damned; and the perſuſion that he 
is ſo, continues upon him ſtrongly for ſe- 
veral years: St. Francis des Sales, ſay the 
Quietiſts, was ſo fully convinced thereof, 
that he would not allow any body to contra- 
dict him therein, But the man is at length 
ſufficiently paid for all this, by the embraces 
of God, and his own deification. 


Theſe ſentiments of the Quietiſts, with 
regard to God, are wonderfully pure and diſ- 
intereſted, They love him for himſelf, on 
account of his own perfections, independent- 
ly of any rewards or puniſhments : the foul 
acquieſces in the will of God, even at the 
time when he precipitates it into hell, inſo- 
much, that inſtead of ſtopping him on this 
occaſion, B. Angelo de Foligny cried out, 
* Haſte Lord, to caſt me into Hell : do not de- 
* lay if thou haſt abandoned me, but finith my 


* deſtruction, and plunge me into the Abyſs.” 


At 
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At length the foul, after long travail, en- 
ters into reſt, into a perfect quietude. Here 
it is wholly employed in contemplating its 
God]; it acts no more, thinks no more, deſires 
no more; but lies perfectly open, and at 
large, to receive the grace of God, who by 
means thereof drives it where it will, and as 
he will. | . 


In this tate it no longer needs prayers or 
hymns, or vows ; prayers, where the ſpirit 
labours, and the mouth opens, are the lot of 
the weak and imperfect ; the ſoul of the 
ſaint is, as it were, laid in the boſom, and 
between the arms of its God, where, with- 
out making any motion, or exerting any ac- 
tion, it waits, and receives the divine graces. 
It then becomes happy, quitting the ex- 
iſtence it before had : it is now changed, it 
is transformed, and as it were, ſunk and 
fwallowed up in the Divine Being, infomuch, 
as not to know or perceive its being diſtin- 
guiſhed from God himſelf. Vide tranſlation 
from Fenel. Max. des Saints. 
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RECHABITES, 


THEY were a kind of religious order among 
the Jews, inſtituted by Jonadab, the ſon of 

Rechab, comprehending only his own family 
and poſterity. Their founder preſcribed them 
three things : Firſt, not to drink any wine : 
Secondly, not to build any houſes, but to 
dwell in tents: And Thirdly, not to ſow 
any Corn, or plant vines. 


Theſe rules thy Rechabites obſerved with 
great ſtrictneſs. 
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No. VII 


ABELIANS. 


IHE are a ſect of Heretics that ſprung 
up during the reign of Arcadius, near Hippo, 
in Africa. Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was to 
marry, yet to live with thejr wives without 
having any carnal commerce with them. 
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No. VIII. 


„ — - ” 


' ADESSENARIANS. «+ 
THEY were a fect of Chriſtians, who 
maintained the real preſence in the Eucha- 


riſt ; but in a ſenſe different from what the 


Roman church calls Tranſubſtantiation, nor 


were the Adeſſenarians agreed among them« 
ſelves with regard to the mode in which the 


real preſence exiſted ; ſome being perſuaded 


that the body of Chriſt is in the bread 
others that it is about the bread ; ſome that 


it is with the bread ; and others that it iS 
under the bread. 3 
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No. IX. 


 AERIANS, 


THESE are « ſect of Heretics who ſe. 
- parated themſelves from the Church party, 


in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, and 
during the Pantificate of Julius I. about the 
year 342. They had their name from one 
Acerus, a Preſbyter, who thinking himſelf 
neglected by not being advanced to the dig- 
nity of a biſhop, went over to the Arian par- 


ty, but held ſome opinions peculiar to him- 


ſelf, as, that there was no diſtinction found- 


ed in Scripture, between Preſbyter and biſhop, 


He alſo aſſerted, that we are not obliged to 
obſerve the ſtated feaſts of the Church, ad- 
mitted thoſe only into his ſet, who lived in 
continence, and condemned marriage as un- 
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No. X. 


CAINIANS. 


A $e& of Chriſtian Heretics that ſprung up 
about the year 130, and took their name 
from Cain, whom they looked upon as their 
Head and Father , they faid that he was 
formed by a celeſtial and Almighty power, 
and that Abel was made but by a weak one. 
This ſect adopted all that was impure-in the 
Hereſy of the Gnoſtics, and other Heretics of 


thoſe times: they acknowledged a power ſu- 


perior to that of the Creator ; the former 


they called Wiſdom ; the latter, Inferior Vir- 


tue: they had a particular veneration for 
Korah, Abiram, Eſau, Lot, the Sodomites, 
and 
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and eſpecially Judas, becauſe his treachery 
occaſioned the death of Jeſus Chriſt: they 
even made uſe of a Goſpel which bore that 
falſe Apoſtle's name. 
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BANIANS. 


A Religious ſect, in the empire of the Mo- 

gul, who believe a Metempſychoſis, and wil 
= therefore eat no living creature, nor even kill 
—_ ' "noxious animals; but endeavour to releaſt 


- them when in the hands of others. 

| The Banians are ſaid to be ſo fearful of hay- 

4 ing communications with other nations, that 
0 | they 
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they break their cups, if one of a different 
religion has drank out of them, or even 
touched them. It is ſaid, that if they hap- 
pen to touch one another, they purify and 
waſh themſelves before they eat, or enter 
their own houſes. They carry, hanging to 
their necks, a ſtone called tamberane, as big 
as an egg, and perforated in the middle, 
through which run three ſtrings : this ſtone 
they ſay, repreſents their great God, and 
upon that account, they have great reſpeR 
ſhewn them by all the Indians. 
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No. XII. 


oO PHITTES. 


*A' Se& of Chriſtian Heretics, ſo called, 


both from the veneration they had for the ſer. 


pent that tempted Eve, and the worſhip they 
paid to a real ſerpent : they pretended that 
the ſerpent was Jeſus Chriſt, and that he 
taught men the knowledge of good and evil: 
they diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt: 
Jeſus, they ſaid, was born of the Virgin, but 
Chriſt came down from heaven, to be united 
with him: Jeſus was crucified, but Chriſ 


| had left him to return to heaven. + They 


diſtinguiſhed the God of the Jews, whom 
they termed Jaldabaoth, from the ſupreme 


God: to the former they aſcribed the body, 


to 


Tertullian, chap. 7. + Howel's Hiſt. of the Werld, vol. i- 
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to the latter, the ſoul of men. They had a 
live ſerpent, which they kept in a kind of 
cage ; at certain times they opened the cage 
doors, and called the ſerpent : the animal 
came out, and mounting upon the table, 
twined itſelf about ſome loaves of bread: this 
bread they broke, and diſtributed it to the 
company, who all kifſed the ſerpent : and 
this they call their Euchariſt. 
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No. XIII. 
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ANGELITES. 


A Set of Chriſtian Heretics, in the reign 
of the emperor Anaſtatius, and the Pontifi- 
cate of Symmachus, about the year 494, fo 
called from Angelium, a place in the city of 
Alexandria, where they held their firſt meet- 


ings. They were called likewiſe Severites, 


from one Severus, who was the head of their 
ſect; as alſo Theodoſtans, from one amongſt 
them called Theodoſius, whom they made 
Pope, at Alexandria, They held that the 
perſons of the Trinity are not the ſame ; that 
none of them exiſts of himſelf, and of his 


own nature, but that there is a common 


God or Deity exiſting in them all; and that 
each is God, by a participation of this Deity, 
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No. XIV. 


PIETISTS. 


A Religious ſet ſprung up among the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a kind of 
men between the Quakers of England, and 
the Quietiſts of the Romiſh Church. T9 
deſpiſe all ſorts of Eccleſiaſtical polity ;. all 
ſchool theology, and all forms and ceremo- 
nies, and fgive themſelves up to contem- 
plation, and the myſtic theology. 
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No. XV. 


6 URS. 


AN ancient ſect of the Magiclans, in Perſia, 
They haye a ſuburb at Iſpahan, which is 
called Gaprabad, or the Town of the Gaurz, 
where they are employed only i in the meaneſ 
and vileſt drudgery; but they chiefly abound 
in Kerman, the barreneſt province in all Per. 
ſia, where the Mahometans ſuffer them to 
live with ſome freedom, and in the full exer- 
ciſe of their religion. Some years ago man 
of them fled into India, where their poſterity 
remain to this day. They are a poor harm- 
leſs ſort of people, zealous in their ſuperſi- 
tion, rigorous in their morgls, and exact in 
their dealings: they profeſs the worſhip of 

6 ons 
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one God alone, and belief of a reſurrection, 
and a future judgment, and utterly deteſt all 
idolatry, though the Mahometans believe 
them to be the moſt guilty of it. It is true 
they perform their worſhip before fire, for 
which they have an extraordinary veneration, 
as believing it to be the moſt perfect emblem 
of the deity. They have the fame vene- 
ration for Zoroaſter that the Jews have for 
Moſes, eſteeming him a prophet ſent from 
God, 
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THE Agynani were a ſe& of Heretics, 
that appeared in the ſeyenth century. They 
condemed all carnal commerce with wo. 
men, and pretended that God was not the 
author of marriage. 
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No. XVII. 1 


ALBANENSES. 


THEY were a ſet of Chriſtian Heretics, 


in the reign of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Sixth, and the Pontificate of Leo III, about 
the year 796 ; Their principal errors were as 
follows: They held with the Gnoſtics and 
Manichzans two principles, the one of good, 
the other of evil; and they aſcribed the Old 
Teſtament to the Evil God, and the New 
Teſtament to the Good God. They held 
with Pythagoras a tranſmigration of ſouls. 
They denied the divinity, and even huma- 
nity of Jeſus Chriſt ; aſſerting that he was 
not truly man, that he did not really eat, nor 
ſuffer on the croſs, nor die, nor riſe again, 
nor aſcend into heaven. They denied a re- 

ſurrection 
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ſurrection of the body, and affirmed, that 
the general judgment was paſt. They held 
that there had never been a good man in the 
world before Jeſus Chriſt, and therefore that 
neither Adam nor Moſes were from God. 
They denied that there was any virtue or 
efficacy in Baptiſm, They ſaid likewiſe, 
that the bad life of prelates hurt the ſacra. 
ments; and that no bad man could be a bi. 
ſhop ; that the church ought to have every 
thing in common and could not excommuni. 
cate any perſan, or make any conſtitutions, 
They. believed that hell torments were nd 
ather than the evils we feel and ſuffer in thi 
life. They rejected the facrament of the al 
tar, and extreme. union ; they did not ad: 
mit original fin; for which reaſon they never 
. adminiſtered baptiſm to infants. They de- 
nied free will. They held the eternity d 
the world. They diſallowed marriage. The 
ſaid that uſury was not prohibited, and that 
nq one was obliged to reſtitytian ; they held 
that a man gives the Holy Spirit of himſelf, 
and that it is unlawful far a Chriſtian to 
take an oath, 
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ORIGENIS TS. 


A Chriſtian ſect in the fourth century, fo 


called from their drawing their opinions from 
the writings of Origen. The Origeniſts 
maintained, that the ſouls of men had a pre- 
exiſtent ſtate, that they were holy intelli- 
gences, and had ſinned in heaven before the 
body was created ; that Chriſt is only the 
Son of God by adoption ; that he has been 
ſucceſively united with all the angelical na- 
tures, and has been a cherub, a ſeraph, and 
all the celeſtial virtues one after another; 
that in future ages he will be crucified for 
the falyation of the devils, as he has already 
been for that of men ; and that their puniſh- 
ment, and that of the damned, will continue 
only for à certain limited time. 
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No, XIX. 


NA GI. 


AN ancient religious Sect in Perſia, and 


other Eaſtern countries, who maintained 
that there were two principles, the one 
the cauſe of all good, the other the cauſe 
of all evil; and abominating the adoration 
of images, worſhipped God only by fire, 


which they looked upon as the brighteſt and 


moſt glorious ſymbol of Oromaſdes, or the 


good God ; as darkneſs is the trueſt ſymbol 


of Arimanius, or the evil God. This re- 


ligion was founded by Zoroaſter, who main- 


tained that there was one ſupreme indepen- 
dent Being ; and under him two principles 
or angels, one, the angel of goodneſs and 

light, 
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light, and the other, of evil and darkneſs : 


that there is a perpetual ſtruggle between 
them, which ſhall laſt to the end of the 
world ; that then the angel of darkneſs, and 
his diſciples, ſhall go into a world of their 
own, where they ſhall be puniſhed in ever- 
laſting darkneſs ; and the angel of light, and 
his diſciples; ſhall alſo go into a world of their 
own, where they ſhall be rewarded in ever- 
laſting light. | 


The prieſts of the Magi were the moſt 
ſkilful mathematicians and philoſophers of 
the ages in which they lived, inſomuch, that 
a learned man, and a Magian, became equi- 
valent terms. -The vulgar looked on their 
knowledge as more than natural, and ima- 
gined them inſpired by ſome ſupernatural 
power; and hence thoſe who practiſed wicked 
and miſchievous arts, taking upon them- 
ſelves the name of Magians, drew on it that 
ill fignification which the word Magician 
now bears among us. 


This ſe& ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſia, under the 


denomination of Gaurs (who have been 
| treated 
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treated of in the foregoing part of this work) 
where they watch the ſacred fire with the 
greateſt care, and never ſuffer it to be ex- 
tinguiſhed. | 


No. XX. 
. 


AE TIA NS. 


A ect of Heretics that appeared during the 
reign of Conſtantius, and in the Pontificate 
of Liberius, about the year 336.“ They had 
their name from one Aetius, a Syrian, who 
being reduced to poverty by the confiſcation 

| oi 


* Euſcbius Eccleſiaſt, Hiſt, chap, vi, 


\ 
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of hls paternal eſtate, ſet up the trade of 2 
goldſmith ; but ſoon after quitting that em- 
ployment, applied himſelf to ſtudy, and be- 
came a very ſubtle diſputant. He firſt ſet- 
led at Antioch, but being driven from that 
city, he hired himſelf as a menial ſervant to 
a certain ſophiſt at Anabarzus, a city of CI- 
licia, of whom he learned grammar and lo- 
gie: but quarrelling with his maſter about 
his opinions, he went to Tarſus, and ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, From 
thence he returned to Antioch, but being 
again expelled for the impiety of his opinions, 
he undertook the practice of phyſic, which 
he continued, till Leontius was promoted to 
the See of Antioch, when that prelate ap- 
pointed him deacon of his own church; 
where he continued for ſome time, but after- 
wards repaired: to Alexandria, and oppoſed 
Athanaſius, openly embracing the party of 
the Arans. 


But beſides the opinions which the Aetians 
held in common with the Arians, they main- 
tained (like the ſet of Methodiſts in theſe 


our 
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our days) that faith without works, was ſuf. 
ficient to ſalvation; and that no fin, how. 
ever grievous, would be imputed to the 
faithful. 


| Aetius likewiſe affirmed, that what God 
had concealed from the Apoſtles, he had 
revealed to him, | | 
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No. xXI. 


— — 


A HOME TA NS. » 


THE fundamental poſition on which Ma- 
homet erected the ſuperſtructure of his re- 


beginning of the world, but one true ortho- 
dox belief, which conſiſts in acknowledging. 
one only true God, and obeying ſuch of his 
meſſengers and prophets as he has from time 
to time ſent into the world to reveal his will 
to mankind. Upon this foundation he ſet 


up for a prophet to extirpate idolatry, which 


was the religion of the Arabs, his country- 
men, and to reform the other abuſes crept 
into religion, The whole ſubſtance of his 
doctrine he therefore comprehended in theſe 
two principal articles of faith: There is 
HY U but 
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ligion, was, that there has been from the 
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but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet. 


In conſequence of which laſt article, all ſuch 
ordinances and inſtitutions as he thought fit 
to eſtabliſh, were to be received as obliga- 
tory, and of divine authority. 


The Mahometans divide their religion 
into two general parts: Faith and Practice, 
of which the firſt is divided into ſix diſtind 
branches; belief in God, in his angels, in 
his ſcriptures, in his prophets, in the reſur- 


rection and final judgment, and in God's ab. 


ſolute decrees. The points relating to prac- 
tice are prayer, with waſhings,' &c. Alms 
faſting, "pilgrimage to Mecca, and circum- 


ciſion. In regard to theſe practical points, 
Mahomet, it is ſaid, declared that the prac- 


tice of religion is founded upon cleanlineſs, 
which is one half of Faith, and the key of 
prayer. Alms-giving is thought to be ſo 
pleaſing in the ſight of God, that the caliph 
Omar Ebn Abdalaziz uſed to ſay, prayei 


carries us half way to God; faſting, brings 


us to the door of his palace; and alms pro- 


cure ns admiſſion: and Mahomet himſcll 


uſed to ſay of faſting, that it was the gate of 


T4J* 1 religion; 
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religion; and the odour of the mouth of him 
Wh laſteth is more grateful to God than 
that of Muſk. - Beſides theſe, they have 


ſome negative precepts, and inſtitutions of 


the Koran, in which ſeveral things are pro- 
hibited: as uſury, the drinking of wine, all 
games that dopend upon chance, the eating 
of blood and ſwinꝭb fleſh; .and whatever dies 
of itſelf, is ſtrangled or is killed by a blow, 
or by another beaſt. Theſe doctrines and 
practices Mahomet eſtabliſhed by the ſword, 
by ere 15 L 7 90 45:4 
14 10 10 x7 11123 mM 
The Alen or pos is | univetfally 
lowed: to be written in the pureſt and moſt 
tlegant language, and to be the ſtandard of 
the Arabic tongue. The ſtile is in general 
beautiful and fluent, eſpecially where it imi- 
tates the prophetic manner, and ſcripture 
phraſes. It is conciſe and often obſcure, 
adorned with bold figures, after the Eaſtern 
manner, enlivened with florid and ſenten- 
tious expreſſions, and in many places, eſpe- 
cially-where the Majeſty and Attributes of 
God are deſoribed, ſublime and magnificent. 
The n deßgn of the Alcoran was, to 
U 2 unite, 
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unite the profefiors of the three different re- 
ligions then followed-in the populous country 
ef Arabia, whe for the moſt part lived pro- 
miſvuouſſy, and wandered without guides, 
the far greater number being Pagans, and the 
teſt Jews and Chriſtians. In order to per- 
ſurm this, Mahoihiet pretended to be the am- 
baſſador of God, who, ar the repeated ad- 
monitione, promiſes, and threatenings, had 
_ font him to eftabliſh the true religion upon 
_ earthy, by force of arms, and appointed him 
chief Pontiff in ſpiritual, ahd-ſupreme prince 
in temporal, affairs. The great doctrine of 
the Aleoran is the Unity of God; and to re- 
ſtore thut ſundamental principle of true re- 
ligion, Mahoniet pretended was the chief end 
of his miſſion. But there are many occa- 
fional paſſages in it, relating to -particular 
emergencies; for whenever any thing hap- 
pened to perplex the falſe prophet, he always 
had recourſe to a new revelation: and hence 
there are ſeveral. paſſages in the Alcoran, 


_ contradictory to one another. The Ma- 


hometan doctors, however, obviate any 
objection that might be raiſed on this ſubject, 
by laying, that God commarided feveral 
: | ) things 
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things in the Alcoran, which for good reaſons 
were afterwards revoked and abrogated. The 
original copy of the Alcoran was bound in 
filk, and adorned with gold and precious 
ſtones of Paradiſe. This book is held in the 
higheſt eſteem and reverence among the Ma- 


touch it without being legally purified ; 
they read it with great attention and reſpect, 
never holding it below their girdles. They 
ſwear by it, conſult it on the moſt weighty 
occaſions, carry it with them to war; write 
ſentences of it in their banners, adorn it with 
gold and precious ſtones, and do not ſuffer 
it to be in the poſſeſſion of any of a different 
perſuaſion. The interpreters of the Alcorgn 
unanimouſly agree, that the moſt eloquent 
| pailage of this whole book, is that which is 
contained in the chapter Houd, where God 
is introduced, bidding the waters of the de- 
luge ceaſe; The words are theſe : Earth 
* (wallow up the waters, Heaven draw 
up thoſe thou haſt poured out: im- 


* mediately the waters retreated, the com- 
mand of God was obeyed, the ark reſted 


on the mountains, and theſe words were 
heard, Woe to the wicked! 
| ' + The 


hometans. They dare not ſo much as 
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The ſame interpreters remark likewiſe, 
that the moſt excellent moral of the whole 
Alcoran, is comprized in this verſe of the 
| Amer Aaraf: Pardon eaſily, do good to 


nen W not r the 3 


They add, that Abos demanded of the 


angel Gabriel, a more ample! explication of 


this verſe, which was given him in theſe 
words: Seek after him who drives you 


l : give to him who takes from you: 


pardon him who offends you; for God 
vkould have you plant in your ſouls the ſeeds 


of the greateſt perfections. This morality 
is plainly borrowed from the Evangelical 
precept, of rendering good for evil. 
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No. XXII. 
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3 CONDORMIENTES. 


TE are religious Sectuaries, who hold 
their name from lying all together, men and 


women, young and old. They aroſe in the 


thirteenth century, near Cologne, where they 
are ſaid to Have worſhipped an image of Lu- 
cifer, and to have received anſwers and 
oracles from him. Another ſpecies of Con- 
dormientes, were a branch of Anabaptiſts, in 
the ſixteenth century: ſo called becauſe they 
lay ſeveral of both ſexes in the ſame chamber, 
on pretence of Evangelical charity. 


No. XXIII. 


VALENTINIANS. 


a A Set of Chriſtian Heretics, who ſprung 
upin the ſecond century, and were ſo called 
hes .- from 

* Herodianus, chap. vi. - | 
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from their leader Valentinus. This ſe& waz 
one of the moſt famous and moſt numerous 
among the ancients. Valentinus, who was 
the author of it, was an Egyptian, and began 
there to teach the doctrine of the Gnoſtics, 
. (whom I ſhall deſcribe in the following 
ſection.) His merit made him aſpire to the 
Epiſcopacy ; but another having been pre- 
' ferred before him, Valentinus enraged at his 
denial, and reſolved to revenge, himſelf of 
the affront given him, departed from the 
doctrine of the church, and revived old er- 
rors. He began to preach. his doctrine in 
| Egypt, and from thence coming to Rome, 

under the Pontificate of the Pope Hyginus, 
he there ſpread his errors, and continued to 
dogmatize, till the Pontificate of Anicetus, 
that is, from the year 140, to 160. 


Of all the Gnoſtics none formed a more 
regular ſyſtem than Valentinus. His notions 
were drawn from the principles of the Pla- 
toniſts. The ons were attributes of the 

Deity, or Platonic ideas, which he realized, 

or made perſons of them to compoſe thereof 
a complete Deity, which he called Pleroma, 
8 or 
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or Plenitude ; under which was the creator of 
the world, and the angels, to whom he 
committed the government of it, The moſt 
ancient Heretics had already eſtabliſhed thoſe 
principles, and invented genealogies of the 
ons; but Valentinus, refining upon what 
they had faid, placed them in a new order, 

and thereto added many fictions. Their ſyſ- 


tem was this ; the firſt principle is Bythos, | 


that is Depth : it remained for many ages 
unknown, having with it Ennoe, that is, 
Thought, and Sige, i. e. Silence. From 


theſe ſprung the Nous or intelligence, which 


is the only ſon, equal to it alone, and capa - 
ble of comprehending it; whoſe ſiſter is 
Aletheia, that is Truth. This is the firſt 
quaternity of Sons, which is the ſource and 
original of all the reſt. For Nous and Ale- 
theia, produced the Word and the Life, and 
from theſe two proceeded Man and the 
Church. This is the ſecond quaternity of 
the right principal Rons. The Word, and 
the Life, to glorify the-Father, produced five 
couple of Aons ; Man and the Church form- 


ed fix. Theſe ed ny ons bare the name. 


of Attributes, and compoſe the Pleroma, or 
a 6 pleni 
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plenitude of the Deity. Sophia, or Wiſdom, 
the laſt of theſe ons, being deſirous to ar- 
rive at the knowledge of Bythos, gave her. 
ſelf a great deal of uneaſineſs, which created 
in her Anger and Fear, of which was born 
Matter. But the Horos, or Bounder, ſtop- 
ped her, preſerved her in the Pleroma, and 
reſtored her to perfection. Then ſhe pro- 
duced the Chriſt, and the Holy Spirit, which 
brought the Æons to their laſt perfection, and 


IF made every one of them contribute their ut- 
moſt to form the Saviour. Her Enthymeſe, 


or Thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, 


perfected by the Chriſt, produced every thing 


that is in the world, by its divers paſſions. 


The Chriſt ſent into it the Saviour, accom- 


panied with angels, who delivered it from 


its paſſions without annihilating it; and from 


thence was formed corporeal matter, which 
was of two ſorts, the one bad, ariſing from 
the paſſions; the other good, proceeding 


| from converſion, but ſubject to the paſſions. 


The diſciples of Valentinus did not ſtrily 
confine. themſelves to his ſyitem : They took 


e deal of liberty 1 in Making the ons, 


-2 accord- 
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according to their different ideas, without 
condemning one another upon that account. 


But what is moſt abominable is, that from 
theſe chimerical principles, ſhe drew deteſta- 


ble concluſions, as to morality; for, becauſe 


ſpiritual beings could not periſh, being good 
by nature, hence they concluded, that they 


might freely, and without ſcruple, commit 


all manner of actions; and that it was not at 


all neceflary for them to do good; but above 


all, they believed continence to be uſeleſs. 
We have in Clemens Alexandrinus, an extract 
of a letter of Valentinus, in which he main- 
tains, that God does not require the martyr- 
dom of his children, and that, whether they 
deny or confeſs Chriſt before tyrants, they 
ſhall be ſaved. If they believed that good 
works were neceflary, it was only for animal 
men. Some believed that baptiſm by water 
was ſuperfluous : others baptiſed in the name 
of the unknown father, of the truth the mo- 
ther of all, of him who deſcended in Jeſus, 
of the light redemption and community of 
powers, Many rejected all outward cere- 
monies, In fine, the errors ' of the Valen- 
Os; were wholly - incompatible with the 

Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian doctrine. If they did not deſtroy 

| the unity of God, they made him a mon. 
ſtrous compoſition of different beings. They 
attributed the creation to another principle; 
they ſet up good and bad ſubſtances by natur, 
Jeſus Chriſt, according to them, was but: 
man, in whom the celeſtial Chriſt deſcendei 
The Holy Ghoft was but a fimple divin 
virtue. There is no reſurrection of the body, 
Spiritual men do not merit eternal 4 it i 
due to them by their nature; and do \ 
they will, they can never miſs of it; as mi | ff 
terial men cannot eſcape annihilation, i” 
though they live an unblameable life, WW 


_ 


Ne 
beaven, whom they named Sabbaoth, created 
the heavens and the earth, the fix heavens 
below 
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GNOSTICS. 


THEY were called Chriſtian Heretics, a 
name which almoſt all the ancient Heretics 
afefigd to take, to expreſs that new know- 
vage, and extraordinary light to which they 
made pretenſions. The word Gnoſtic ſig- 
hifies a learned or enlightened perſon. St. 
Epiphanius aſcribes the origin of the Gnoſ- 
tics to Simon Magus, and ſays, that they ac- 
knowledged two principles, a good and a bad. 
They ſuppoſed there were eight different 
heavens, each of which governed by its par- 
ticular prince: the prince of the ſeventh 


® Herodianus, chap, xvi, 
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below) him, and a great number of angels. 
In the eighth heaven they placed their Bar. 
belo, or Barbero, whom they ſometimes called 
the father, and ſometimes the mother of the 
univerſe. All the Gnoſtics diſtinguiſhed the 
creator of the univerſe from God, who mad: 
himſelf known to men by his ſon, whom they 
acknowledged to be the Chriſt. They de. 
nied that the word was made fleſh, and al. 
ſerted that Jeſus. Chriſt was not born of the 
Virgin Mary, that he had a body only in ap. 
pearance, and that he did not ſuffer in re 
ality. They neither believed reſurrection, 
nora judgmentito come; but. imagined, that 
thoſr who had nat been inſtructed in their 
max ims. would return into the world, and 
paſs into the bodies of hogs, and the other 
like animals. They had ſeveral apocryphal 
books, as the Goſpel of St. Philip, the Re- 
nb. of Km., „ the e * nee 
ns 12 1519 91. | 
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No. XXV. 


EBIONITT ES. 


*'THEY held the ſame errors with the 
Nazarenes, (who are deſcribed in the next 
ſection), united the ceremonies of the Mo- 
ſaie inſtitution, with the precepts of the Goſ- 
pel, obſerved both the Jewiſh Sabbath, and 
Chriſtian Sunday, and in celebrating the Eu- 
chariſt, made uſe of unleavened bread. 
They abſtained from the fleſh of Animals and 
even from milk. In relation to Chriſt ſome 
of them held that he was born, like other 
men, of Joſeph and Mary. and acquired ſan- 
tifcation only by his good works. Others of 
them allowed, that he was born of a virgin, 
but denied he was the word of God, or had 

n 1 cu any 
6 Fuch, keclel. Hiſt, ch. x. + Howel's Hiſt. of the World, vol. 1, 
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any exiſtence before his human generation, 
They ſaid he was indeed the only true pro- 
phet, but yet a mere man, who by his vir. 
tue had arrived at being called Chriſt, and 
| the Son of God. They alſo ſuppoſed that 
' Chriſt, and the Devil, were two principles, 

which God had oppoſed to each other. Of 
the New Teſtament they only received the 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, which they called 
the Goſpel according to the Hebrews. 
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| Is a name 1 given to all Chriſtian 
in general, on account that Jeſus Chriſt was 
of the city of Nazareth; but afterwards re- 
ſtrained to a ſet of 'Heretics, whoſe religion 
conſiſted of a ſtrange jumble of Judaiſm and 

YO 4 ; obſerving at the ſame time the 
Moſaic 


DIFFERENT SECTS IN RELIGION. 
Moſaic law, and the ſeveral rites of the 


Chriſtian religion. There were a ſect of Na- 
zarites among the Jews, who either of them- 


ſelves, or by their parents, were dedicated to 
the obſervation of Nazariteſhip. They were 


of two ſorts, namely, ſuch as were bound to 


this obſervance for only a ſhort time, as a 
week, or month ; or thoſe who were bound 


to it all their lives. All that we find pecu- 


lar to the latter way of life is, that they 


were to- abſtain from wine, and all intoxi- 
cating liquors: and never to ſhave or cut off 
the hair of their heads: The firſt ſort of 


Nazarites were moreover to avoid all defile- 


ment, and if they chance to contract any pol- 
lution before the term was expired, they 


were obliged to begin afreſh. Women, as 
well as men, might bind themſelves to this 


vow, 
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No. XXVII. 
© ALLBATL. 


A Sort: of Chriſtian Heretics, i in the year 

7 399, in the time of Pope Boniface the 

| Ninth, They were ; fo called from the white 

| linen which they wore. They « come down 
» _ from the Alps, into Geral provinces of Italy, 
under the conduct of a Prieſt cloathed in 


4 * 4 k 


T he followers of this Wu whoſe great — 

made him looked upon as a ſaint, multiplied 

ſo faſt, that it alarmed the Pope, who ſending 

ſoldiers, apprehended and put him to death: 

upon which his followers immediately diſ- 

3 perſed. Theſe monks profeſſed ſorrow, and 

Es. weeping for the fins and calamities of the 

4 5 times; they eat together in the highways, 
of ES and ſlept promiſcuouſly. 


No. 
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No. XXVII. 
. 
ANABAPTISTS. 


THEY are a ſect of Proteſtants, that ſprung 

up in Germany about the year 1521, imme 
diately after the reformation of Luther. 
They at firſt preached up an entire freedom 

from all ſubjection to the civil power; but 
their principal tenet, and that from whence 
they take their name, conſiſts in re- bap- 

tizing all converts to their ſe&, and condemn- 

ing infant baptiſm. e 


The fanaticiſm of this ſect roſe to an amaz= 
ing height, and many places ſuffered ſeverely, 
particularly the town of Munſter, which 
they ſeized; and one John of Leyden, the 
king of this new Jeruſalem, defended him- 
ſelf in it, as long as poſſible ; but the place 


- 
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was at length taken, and that ringleader of the 


Anabaptiſts put to death in the year 1536. 
The Anabaptiſts of Frieſland and Halland, 
condemned the ſeditious behaviour of their 
brethren at Munſter, thoagh they themſelves 
raiſed ſeveral commotions, under the conduct 


of one Mennon. They were however, ſome 


time after, pretty well cured of their princi- 


pal errors; ſo that they no longer pretended 
to inſpiration: no longer oppoſed magiſtrates; 


nor preached up, a freedom with all ſubjec- 


| tons a community a« . and the like. 


They ſupported their el tenet, from 


hs following words of Our Saviour, He 


that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be 
© ſaved. ' Now as adults alone are capable of 


| believing, they argued that adults only were 


fit to be baptized. Calvin, and other writers 
againſt them, had recourſe to the practice of 
the primitive church, which is clearly on the 


ſide of infant baptiſm. But ſome drew an 
argument againſt them from the Scripture, 


which tells us that children are capable of 
the kingdom of heaven, and at the ſame time 


aſſures us, chat except a man be baptized, he 


cannot 


* 
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ennot enter into the kingdom of God: Since, 
therefore, ſay they, children are capable of 
entering into the kingdom of God, they 
are alſo qualified for being baptized. 


It will be neceſſary to add, that the Ana- 


baptiſts of England are not included in the 
above deſcription: for excepting their reject- 
ing infant baptiſm, they differ very little 
from the other Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


No. XXIX. 


0b 0 LUTHERANS. | 

Tuxv followed the religious opinions of 
Luther, à German divine, who, about the 
| year 1517, began to oppoſe the Church of 
Rome, by preaching againſt the licentious 
uſe or abuſe of indulgencies, which irritated 
greatly the Court of Rome ; he proceeded 
from one point of doctrine to another, till 
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about Toulouſe, or Alhigeois, in Languedoc, 


diſtinguiſhed themſelyes by their oppoſition 
to the diſgipline and ceremonies of the church 

of Rome, NPs were iwie caſing Wal- 
. * f 


| h ppened at * ons, in a great concourſe of 
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great numbers of the nobility, clergy, and 


laity, joining with him, the reformation of 
many whole electorates and kingdoms was 


effected. They in general agree with almoſt 
all the proteſtant churches, faying in ſome 
few particulars, | 


ABIGENSES, 
TH EY were a ſect or party of Reformers 


who ſprung up in the twelfth century, and 


Their riſe was occafioned by accident. It 


Las ple, 
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people, that one of thiem fell down on a ſud- 


den dead, at which all that were preſent, 


were extremely terrified ;* in particular, one 
PeterWaldius, who immediately ſold his goods 
and divided them among the poor. Great 
multitudes preſently flocked about him, and 
he, being ſomething of a ſcholar, read and 
explained to them the New Teſtament in 


their own tongue, and inſtructed them in 


the true principles of the Chriſtian religion. 
The number of his diſciples increaſing great- 
* _ 1 — and ber: . where. 


dable, that the Catholics agreed upon a holy 
league or cruſade againſt them. They were 
at firſt ſupported by Raimond, count of Tou- 
louſe. Pope Innocent III. defirous to put 


a ſtop to their progreſs, ſent a legate into 


their country ; but this failing, he ſtirred up 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and the 


other princes, and great men of the kingdom, - 


to make war upon them : upon which the 
Count of Touloſe, who had ſided with them, 
made his ſubmiſſion to the Pope, and went 
over to the Catholics : but ſoon after finding 

R himſelf 


At lenjnk the Albigeriſes grew ſo formula 


zr 
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1 himſelf plundered by the Cruſaders, he de- 
| clared war againſt them, and was joined by 
Fs the king of Arragon. His army was defeated 
28̃ the ſiege of Muret, where he himſelf was 
killed; and the defeat followed by the ſur- 
render of the city of Toulouſe, and the con- 
queſt of the greateſt part of Languedoc and 
Provence. His ſon Raimond ſueceeded him, 
who agreed with the king and the: pope, to 
ſet up the inquiſition in his eſtates, and to 
extirpate the Albigenſes. In an aſſembly 
held at Milan, the archbiſhop of Toulouſe 
drew up articles, agreeable to which, the 
count made a moſt ample declaration againſt 
them, which he publiſhed at Toulouſe, in 
1342863. This. laſt blow r TA the r ruin of 
wi eee 
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The errors with which me were 1 f 

5 are theſe: Firſt, that they acknowledged t 

two principles, the one good, the other Il a 

evil; the firſt Creator of things inviſible and n 

ſpiritual; the ſecond Creator of bodies, and Ne 

guardian of the Old Teſtament, Secondly, N 

That they admitted likewiſe two Chriſts ; the A 

one wicked, who was he that had appeared I d 
r . on 
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on earth ; the other good, who was not yet 
come. Thirdly, That they denied the re- 
ſurrection of the body, and believed that the 
ſouls of men are demons ſent into their bo- 
dies for the puniſhment of their fins. —— 
Fourthly, That they condemned all the ſa- 
craments of the church, and believed mar- 
riage to be unlawful. As to their manner of 
life, there were ſaid to be two ſorts of peo- 
ple among them, the perfect and the believ- 
ers. The perfect boaſted of their living in 
continence, of eating neither fleſh, eggs, nor 
cheeſe. The believers lived like other men, 
and were even looſe in their morals, but they 
ſhould be ſaved by the faith of the perfect, 
and that none were damned who received im- 
poſition of hands from them. But perhaps, 
this charge againſt them, was only calumny: 
for Eneas Sylvius, giving an account of 
them, ſays, that this ſect had a great appear- 
ance of piety; that they lived juſtly before 


men, and believed all the articles of the 
creed; and that they only blaſphemed the 


Church of Rome and the clergy. Hinc illæ 


lacryme. It was their oppoſing the received 


doctrines of that church, and the corrupt 
| 25 man- 
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manners of the eccleſiaſtics that drew upon 
them the ſtorm * __—_ in Tele de- 
I.” | 


| BARDESANITBS.. 


A Sect of Heretics i in the frank peiitary, 0 
the followers of Bardeſanes, a native of Me- 


ſopotamia. They held the Devil to be a 


ſelf· exiſtent independant Being; and taught 


that Chriſt was not born of a woman, but 
brought his body with him from heaven; 


maintained that God himſelf was ſubject to 
fate, and that virtue and vice _ on 
W of the ſtars. T 


No. i 
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No. XXXII, 


ZEAL OTS, 


Tur were a very ancient ſect of the Jews, 
ſo named from their pretended zeal for the 
laws of God, and the honour of religion. 


governable people; and on pretence of aſ- 
ſerting God's laws, and a ſtrictneſs and purity 
of religion, aſſumed a liberty of queſtioning 
notorious offenders, without ſtaying for the 
ordinary formalities of the law. 


No. XXXIII. 
S SABAZAANS, 
THEY were a ſect of idolators, much an- 


J. of the world, jdolatry was divided be- 
, tween 


The Zealots were a moſt outrageous and un- 


center than the Jewiſh law. In the early 
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himſelf when he came out of Chaldæaa. 4 


| Eaſt, and from thence to the Grecians, wh 


the books in which the doctrines of this ſed 


the book of Seth, and which they pretend 
was ritten by that patriarch. 
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tween two ſects ; the worſhippers of image, 
called Sabzans, or Sabians, and the worſhip. 


ers of fire called Magi (before treated of), 
The Sabzans began with worſhipping thy 
| heavenly bodies, which they fancied wer, 


animated by inferior deities; © In the conſe. 
cration of their images, they uſed many in. 
catitations, to draw down into: them from the 


ſtars thoſe intelligences for whom they ered. 


ed them, whoſe power and influence they 
held afterwards, dwelt in them. This ie. 


ligion it is ſaid, firſt began among the Chal. 1 


deans, with their knowledge in aſtronomy; Ml" 
and from this it was that Abraham ſeparatdM? 


From the Chaldæans it ſpread all over the 


propagated it to all the nations of the know 
world. The remainder of this ſect till ſub- 
ſiſts in the Eaſt, and pretend to derive thei 
name from Sabius, a ſon of Seth; and among 


are contained, they have-one which they cal 


No 
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No. XXXIV. | 


SABELLIANS. 1 | 


THEY were a particular wa of Chriſtians 
of the third century, that embraced the 
opinions of Sabellius, a philoſopher of Egypt, 


who openly taught that there is but one per- 
ſon in the Godhead. 


The Sabellians maintained that the word 
and the Holy Spirit are only virtues, and held, 
that he who is in heaven, is the father of all 
things, deſcended into the virgin, became a 
child, and was born of het as a ſon ; and 
hat haying accompliſhed the myſtery of our 
avation, he diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles 
in tongues of fire, and was then denominated 
the . Ghoſt. This they explained, by 
reſembling 


* 
| 8 
7 
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* 
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reſembling God to the ſun, the illuminatizg 
virtue or quality of which was the Wor, 
and its warming virtue the Holy Spirit. The 
Word, they taught, was darted like a divine 
ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption; 
and that being re-aſcended to heaven, the in. 
fluences of the Father were communicated 
after a like manner to the apoſtles. 


No. XXXV.. 


PATRIPASSIANS. 


about the 
latter end of the ſecond century; fo called 


from their aſoribing the paſſion to the Father, 
for they aſſerted the unity of God in ſuch 1 
| manner as to deſtroy all diſtinction of per: 


ſons, 
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ſons, and to make the Father and Son pre- 
ciſely the ſame; in which they were followed 
by the Sabellians, (before treated of), and 
others. The author and head of the Patri- 
paſſans, was Praxeas, a — of Phry- 
gia, in Aſia, 


No. XXXVI. 


MARCOSIANS. 


THEY were a ſect of Chriſtian Heretics in 
the ſecond century, ſo called from their lead- 
et Marcus, who repreſented the ſupreme 
God, as conſiſting not of a Trinity, but a 
Quaternity, - viz. the Ineffable, Silence, the 
Father and Truth ; he held two principles, 


a: ied the * of Chriſt's ſufferings, and 
6 the 


A bbeciner aecounmr or Tu: 
the reſurrection of the body, and had the 


ſame fancies concerning the one as the Va- 
; OTE Ty ri ane 


61 The Marcodaes, it is ſaid, made. en 


to greater perfection than either St. Paul or 
St. Peter: and being perſuaded that nothing 


could hinder their ſalvation, freely indulged 


themſelves in the practice of vice. 


No. XXXVII 
DAMIANIS T8. 


TaEy are a branch of the ancient Ace- 
phali- ſeverite. They agreed with the Ca- 


tholics in admitting the fixth Council, but 


difowned any diſtinctions of petſons in the 
Godhead, and profeſſed one fingle nature, 


incapable of any difference; and yet they 


called God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 
C5 % - & FIPS #4 : 
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DONATISTS. 


* THEY were a ſect of Chriſtian Schiſma- 
tics, in Africa, who took their name from 
their leader Donatus. A ſecret hatred againſt 
Czcilian, elected 'biſhop of Carthage, about 
the year 311, excited Donatus to form this 
W IDE 


Y He 
© Vide Church Hiſt, page 108. 


— 


gar 


322. 


up the ſacred books to the Pagans, and pre- 


adminiſtered by Heretics was null and void: 
| that every Church but the African was be. 


natiſts of Arianiſm ; Conſtantius and Ho- 
norius made laws: for their baniſhment, and 


8 . = Howel's flio Hiſtory of th World, vel. 1. page $79- 
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He accuſed Czcilhan of having delivered 


tended that his election was void, and all his 
adherents Heretics. He taught that baptiſm 


come ptoſtituted; and that he was to be the 
reſtorer of religion. Some accuſe the Do- 


Theodoſius and Honorius condemned them 


| — mulcts. 
| | | v 
No. II. w 
Ta | n 
NICHO LAITANS. 


SIMON MAGUS was the firſtauthorof He- 
reſies. * He affirmed that he himſelf was Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and that he was 


wor ſhipped c of all . by divers names, that 
5 Chriſt didfuffer no hurt from the Jews ; ; for he 


was 
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| was Chriſt. That any man might lie with any 
woman, for this was no ſin. That the 
world was made by angels, and that an an- 


gel redeemed mankind. He denied the re- 


ſurrection. He thought that the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt might be bought with money, 


and therefore that fin of him is called Si- 
mony. Nicholas, the patron of the Nicho - 


laitans, was one of the ſeven firſt deacons, 


he having a fair wife, and being accuſed of 
jealouſy, permitted any to marry her, at 


which fact others taking occaſion, thought 


it lawful for any man to have the company 
of any woman, whom they themſelves could 
like.* Epiphanius writeth, that they taught 
venery to be ſo neceſſary, that thoſe men 
who uſed it not, every week, on Friday, could 
not de . | 


Epiphanius, ike mig 
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That Chriſt's kingdom, after the reſurrec- 


nied the divine nature of Chriſt, and ſaid, 
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CERINTHIANS. 


Cerinittus was a Jew by birth ; abou 


the year 69 ſprung up the hereſy. of the Ce- 


rinthians. He taught that the world wa 
made by angels; that Jeſus our Saviour hal 
for his parents indeed, Joſeph and Mary, and 
that at his baptiſm Chriſt deſcended on him 


who (faith he) is called the Holy Ghoſt, 


by whom he did all his miracles: when fe- 


ſus was to be crucified of the Jews, then 
Chriſt left him, and returned into heaven, A 


tion, ſhould be an earthly kingdom, and men 0 
then ſhould live in all fleſhly luſts and ples- %, 


ſures together for a thouſand years. He de- 


that 


45 
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that he had only an humane nature, and that 


he was not yet riſen from the dead, but ſhould 


riſe hereafter. He affirmed that the old law, 


and all the old commandments and precepts 


belonging to it were to be kept, together 


with the new law or goſpel, and that there- 
fore circumciſion was ny a9 for wen 
one that __ be ſaved, * 


The SECT of MENANDER. 


ArouT the beginning of Domitian, aroſe 
the hereſy of Menander, a Samaritan, and 
the ſcholar of Simon Magus. He taught 
firſt, that the world was made by angels, and 
that theſe angels could be overcome by no 

| Y 3 means, 


6 Ireneus Epiphaneus, Euſebius, lib, iii. c. 28. lib. iv. e. 14 · 
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means, but by art magic. He denied Chriſt 
to be a true man. He affirmed himſelf a 


| Saviour of the wotld, and that he came from 
| heaven to fave mankind, and that all who 


ac be ſayed, muſt be baptized in his 
Out of his doctrine came that of Sa- 
— — of Antioch, who not long after, in 


like manner, taught that the world was made 


by ſeven angels, without the knowledge of 
God the Father. That Chriſt was but the 


| ſhadow of a man, for he had nbither the true 


body nor ſoul of a man, and thus he fulfilled 
the myſtery of our redemption, He faid 


- moreover, that marriage and . was 
7 of the devil.* thn 


e alſo Dr. Howel's Hiſtory ett ep ng 879. 


No. 
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The SECT of MARCION. 


*IN the reign of Antoninus Pius ; Marcion, 


the Heretic, began to teach, living in the 
time of Juſtin. Martyr, who wrote againſt 


him. He was a native of Pontus, firſt a 
Stoic, then a Chriſtian ; he followed Ba- 
filides, Cerdon, and Valentinus, in their He- 
refies. Meeting Polycarpus, he faid; Know- 
eth thou us? Polycarpus anſwered, I &now 
thee for the firſt born of Satan. Epiphanius 
writes, that being a biſhop's ſon, when he 
had deflowered a virgin, he was by his own 
father excommunicated, and afterwards fly- 
ing to Rome, becauſe they there admitted 
him not into the church, he began to preach 

14 deteſtable 


0 Euſebius, lib. iv, c. 11. 14. 
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deteſtable doctrine. He taught that there 
were three beginnings, Good, Juſt, and Evil; 


that the New Teſtament was contrary to the 


Old. He denied the reſurrection. He bap- 


tized ſuch as died without baptiſm, ſaying, 
that Paul bade him do fo, He taught that 
marriage was unlawful, , and that it was 3 
great ſin to matry. That Cain, the Sodo- 


mites, and all wicked men were ſaved, be- 
cauſe they met Chriſt, when he deſcended 


into hell, but the patriarchs and prophets 


are ſtill in hell, for not meeting Chriſt ; for 


they thought, ſaid he, that - Chriſt ems to 
5 forpt them,* | 


No, VI, 


"The SECT of SE CUNDIANS. 


| 4 THERE were a ſect of Heretics, who 
were named * Secundians, called. ſo from 


Secundus 


Dr. Howel's Hiſt, of the World, vol. 1. book iv. page 904- 


I Dr, Howel's Hiſt, of the World, vol. 1. p. 92 5, folio, printed 1680, 
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modus, Roman emperors. In life they were 
beaſtly, all women among them were com- 
mon: they denied the reſurrection of the 


fleſh. They taught the Heretical opinions 


of the Gnoſtics, and of Valentinus, adding 
thereto certain heatheniſh doctrines out of 
Homer. They ſacrificed with witchcraft to 
amaze their auditory, they pronounced He- 
brew words. Many women coming to 
church, under colour of receiving the power 
of prophecy from them, confeſſed they were 


abuſed by them, Marcus ran away with 


another man's wife. They poured oil and 
water upon the head of the deceaſed, hoping 


ſo to redeem them. They ſaid that the life 


and generation of man conſiſted in ſeven ſtars; 
that 'Chriſt ſuffered not indeed, and denied 
the reſurrection. Alcibiades refraining the 
uſe of God's creatures, was reformed by At- 
talus the martyr. Archonitici, heretics in 
Paleſtine, referred all things unto man's 
powers. They ſaid the Sabbath was the 
God of the Jews, and the Devil the ſon of 
the Sabbath.“ They abhorred marriage, 
80 forbade 
9 Euſebius, lib, v. c. 3 . 


Secundus, in the reigns of Marcus and Com- | 
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forbade the uſe of living creatures, offered 


water inſtead of wine in the ſacrament, and 


denied that Adam was faved. Severus, the 


head of the Severians, was of the opinions of 


Juſtin Martyr, reviling Paul, rejecting his 


epiſtles, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. He 
faid that a woman was of the Devil, the man 
from the middle upwards, was of God, and 
beneath of the Devil. 


No. VII. 


The SECT of PEPUZIANS. 


| Tazy were Heretics of Galatia, and Cap- 


padocia, called Pepuzians, as alſo Quintili- 
ani, and Priſcilliani,® becauſe they ſaid, that 
Chriſt, in form of a woman, being the bed- 


her 


re. Auguſt. de Hereſ, likewiſe Dr. Howel, vol. 1, p. 925 
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her divine myſteries. Women were prieſts 
among them, and their ſacrifices were alike 
to the Montaniſts, of which ſe& they ſeem 
to have heen, ſecing alſo his propheteſſes 
were of the town Pepuza. 


Their neighbours the Artotyrite were He- 


retics, which offered bread and cheeſe in the 


ſacrament. * 


Alogi denied Chriſt to be the Word, con- 
demned St. John's goſpel, and faid, that 
Cerinthus, the Heretic, wrote the Reve- 
lations. Theodotus, a Montaniſt, through 
ſorcery, took his flight towards heaven, but 
fell down and died miſerable. 


' Bpiphan, Augult. de Hereſ, likewiſe Dr. Howel, vol. 2. p. 925. 
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No. VIII. 


Certain Sets of HERET ICS who prevait | 
125 about the Year 110. A 


. THEBULIS » de en ldd m che 
church of Jeruſalem: It is faid, that he fell 


from the faith, becauſe they would not chuſe 
him biſhop ; about'the'ſame time' there were 


certain Heretics called Ophite (treated of 
before in this hiſtory) who worſhipped a ſer- 


pent, and thought that the ſerpent which 
deceived Adam and Eve, was. Chriſt ; they 
kept a living ſerpent, which with opening of 
the cheſt, and charming of the prieſt, came 
forth, licked the bread. upon the altar, and 


wrapped itſelf about it. Their manner was 
do kiſs the bread, and ſo to cat, believing 


verily 
„ Euſebius, lib, iv, c. 22, 
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verily that the ſerpent had conſecrated it. 


They defended themſelves, ſaying, that the 
Nicolaitans and Gnoſtic's (befgre mentioned) 
delivered them this ſervice. About the ſame 


time there were certain Jews, which believ- 
ing in, Chriſt, called themſelves Nazarzi, of = 


Nazareth. In confeſſing Jeſus Chriſt to be 


the Son of God, they went contrary to the 


Jews. But they erred: in Chriſtian religion, 
in that they addicted themſelves wholly to the 


whole law. There were other Heretics, 


which honoured Cain, and took him for their 
father, whence they were called Caini. They 


highly eſteemed of Eſau, Corah, Dathan, - 
and Abiram, with the Sodomites.“ They 


called Judas the traitor, their couſin, ho- 
noured him for betraying Chriſt, affirming 
that he foreſaw how great a benefit it would 
bring to mankind. They read a certain goſ- 


pel, written, as they ſaid, by Judas: they 


reviled the law, and denied the reſurrection. 
There were others colled Sethiani, who de- 
rived their pedigree from Seth, the ſon of 
Adam, whom they honoured and called 


Chriſt, and Jeſus: they held, that in the 


beginning 
® Dr, Howel, vol. 1. page 903. 
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beginning of the world, he was called Seth, 


but in the latter days, Chriſt Jeſus. Epipha. 
nius faith, that he diſputed with ſome of 
them in Egypt, and that the laſt of them 


- were in his time. Cerdon, the Heretic, came 


from Syria to Rome, When Hyginus was 


biſhop there. He taught that God, preached 


by the law and prophets, was not the father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. He ſaid that 
Chriſt was known, the father of Chriſt un- 
known. He denied the anroc u. and the 


Old Teſtament. 


No. 
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No. IX. | 


— — — — 
* 


2 INV DTRITES. 


THEY were a ſect of Mahometan Heretics, 
or rather Atheiſts, becauſe they neither be- 
lieve Providence, nor a reſurrection from the 
dead; they hold there is no other God but 
the Four Elements; that a man is but a 
mirror of theſe, and after death reſolves into 


them, and ſo returns as elements to God that 


created them. 


No. X. 


UNITARIANS, 


Is the name given to the Antitrinitarians, 
called alſo Socinians ; their firſt ſettlement 


3 | * Was 
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was in Poland, where they declared that they 


admitted of no other creed than that of the 


apoſtles, rejecting that of Nice, and the other 


aſcribed to Athanaſius, and in a word, all 
thoſe that were drawn up by general coun. 


_ cils, pretending that they were not agreeable 


to the word of God, meaning God the Fa. 
ther; they deny the ſecond perſon in the 


Trinity to be the ſupreme Being; tis true 


they acknowledged him to be God, but hold 
him to be inferior to the father, as being cre - 


ated * him, and ee on him. 


No. XI. 


7E MPL ERS. 


THEY were Chriſtian Heretics, who lived 


in Jeruſalem, anno, 1030, after the death of 


Philip Auguſtus, they being fo called, be- 
4 n they — the _—_ 55 much; 


they 
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they had an image made by exquiſite art, 
covered with a man's ſkin, and having two 
ſhining carbuncles inſtead of eyes; they ſacri- 
ficed to this idol, the 'bodies of the dead re- 
duced to aſhes, and gave them to be drank 
by others, to render them more ſtrong and 
conſtant ; thoſe who were born to a Tem- 
pler, wedded to a maid, they roaſted after 
death, and anointed the image with drop- 
pings, to evidence their greater zeal ; ſome 
will have theſe to be the ſame with the 
Knight's Templers, and others deny it. 


No. XII. 


SOοοαοτiĨ NO 


Trey - were a ſect of Chriſtians, (if they 
may be ſo called) denominated from Socinus, 
the author of it, who died in 1604. He 

Z held 
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held that the Arians had given too much to 
_ Chriſt, aſſerting that he was meer man, had 


no exiſtence before Mary, denied openly the 
pre- exiſtence of the world, denied that the 


Holy Ghoſt was a diſtin& perſon, and main. 


tained that the Father alone was truly and 
properly God, excluſive of the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt, alledging that the name of God, 
given to Chriſt, in the Scriptures, ſignified 
no more, than that God the Father had given 
him a ſovereign power over all creatures, and 
that in conſequence of this privilege, men 


and angels ought to adore him. To main- 
| | tain this deluſion, and to avoid the force of 
that text: John iii. 13. That no man hath 


aſcended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, he feigned that Chriſt 
took a journey to heaven after baptiſm, and 


came down again: He denied the redemp- 
tion of Chriſt, ſaying, © That what he did 
for men, was only to give them a pattern 


of heroic virtue, and to ſeal his doctrine by 
© his death.“ Original Sin, Grace, and Pre- 


deſtination, paſſed for chimera with him. 


The ſacraments he eſteemed in efficacious 


— 


ceremonies. He denied the immenſity of 
3 God, 
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God, aſcribing to him a particular corner of 
heaven, and alledging, that he knew only 
neceſſary effects. It is alſo charged upon 
the Socinians, that they believe the death 
and reſurcetion of the foul to be judged with 
the body, with this difference, that the 
righteous ſhall be raiſsd to eternal happineſs, 
and the wicked condemned to fire, which 
ſhall be eternal, but conſumes the body and 
(out of the wicked, in a certain time pro- 
portionied to their merits. Bur molt of theſe 
they do not pretend Wr neceſſary to 
be believed. 


In the works of Socinus himſelf, and 
other writers, theſe principles are to be 
found i That man, before his fall, was na- 
*turally mortal, and had no original righ- 
© teouſneſs: that no man by the light of na- 
© ture can have any knowledge of God; 
that there is no original fin in us, as #t im- 

ports concupiſcence, or deformity of na- 
ture; that we have a free will to do good, 
© and may here fulfill the law : That God 
© hath no fore-knowledge of contingencies, 


* but alternatively : That the cauſes of pre- 
2 2 . deſti- 
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deſtination are not in God, but in us; that 
he predeſtinates no particular perſon to ſal- 
vation: That God could juſtly pardon our 
fins, without ſatisfaction; that Chriſt died 
for himſelf, that is, not for his ſins, for he 
was without fin, but for that mortality and 
infirmities of our nature which he aſſumed; 
that Chriſt became not our high prieſt, nor 
immortal, nor impaſſible, before he aſ- 
cended into heaven: That death eternal is 
bY, nothing but a perpetual continuance in 
death or annihilation; that everlaſting fire 

| is fo called from its effect, which is the 
1 © eternal extinction or annihilation of the 
1 wicked, who ſhall be found alive at the i | 
| ©. laſt day; that Chriſt's incarnation is againſt WW 
| . © reaſon, and cannot be proved by ſcripture; Wl 
. r that Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt are not Il * 


God. That there is no Trinity of perſons, 
and that the Ons Teſtament : is — for 
a Chriſtian. . 


'» Socitius, Lubbertius, Crellids 1 and Racovian Catechiſm, 


| 
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No. XIII. 


.  SADDUCES. 


A Certain ſect among the Jews, which took 
its riſe from Zadoc, they denied the exiſtence 


of ſpirits, the immortality of the ſoul, and 


the reſurrectin of the body. And as for 
their other opinions, they agreed with the 
Samaritans, except only in this, that they 
were partakers of all the Jewiſh ſacrifices, 
which the Samaritans abhorred: They ob- 
ſerved the law, to enjoy the temporal bleſſ- 
ings it promiſed, and to eſcape the puniſh- 
ment denounced againſt its tranſgreſſors. 
They rejected all manner of traditions, and 


abſolutely denying fatality, aſſerted, that as 
it was impoſſible for God to do any evil, ſo 


neither did he take notice of what evil men 
com- 
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committed; and thence concluded, that it 


was wholly in our will to do good or evil. 
Though this ſe& was not very numerous, yet 
it was conſiderable, as being compoſed of 
perſons of eminent degree ; and there was an 
irreconcileable hatred between theſe and the 
Phariſees, | 


No. XIV. 
* ; - ry, g 55 
REMONSTRANTS. £ 
OR Atthinians, a powerful party of Chriſ- 


tians, firſt called fo in Holland, and who 
took the name of Remonſtrants, from a 


writing called a Remonſtrance, that was pre- 


ſented by them to the States of Holland, 
1609, wherein they reduced their on 
to ow five * | 


| j That 


„„ r . 
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I. That God, in election and reprobation, 
had regard on the one fide to faith and per- 


ſeverance, and on the other fide to incredu- 


lity and impenitence. 


II. That Jeſus Chriſt died for all men, 
without any exception. 


III. That Grace was neceſſary for the ap- 
plication of one's ſelf to good. 


IV. That yet it did not a& in an irreſiſti- 
ble manner. 


V. That before all that the rege- 
nerate cannot totally fall off ; this queſtion 
ought more accurately to be examined, 


The name of Arminians was given them, 


| becauſe that Arminius, Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity at Leyden, was the firſt that oppoſed 


the then received ſentiments in Holland, of 
an abſolute predeſtination. The Synod of 


Dort, conſiſting of Dutch, French, Ger- 


man, Engliſh, and Swiſs divines, and held 
m 1618, condemned their opinions. 
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6 No. XV. 


PURITANS. 


TIE ONES were a ſe& of tric Calviniſts, 


who appeared in England anno 1565, others 


ſay 1568. The great Thuanus gives a very 


fayourable account of them, though (in Eng- 


| land) Coleman, Burton, Hallingham, and 


others of the ſame opinion, give a contrary 
one, pretending that they differed but little 


G from the church of Rome ; but with all due 


deference to the above writers, though it 
muſt be allowed that there might be enthu- 
ſiaſts amongſt them, there was a great deal 
of piety and ſincere religion among thoſe peo- 


ple called Puritans, and could not be denied 
even by ſome who were quite of a contrary 


o n from them. 
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No. XVI. 


POLYGAMISTS. 
THEY.were Chriſtian Heretics, who aver- 


red it was lawful for a man to have as many 


wives as he pleaſed. Their patron was Ber- 
nardine Ochimus, who lived in the 16th 


century. This doctrine has been counte- 


nanced by a modern writer, in ſome of his 
ingenious works. 


_— —— ———— kk - 


No. XVI J. 


PICAR DS. 


THE name of a Chriſtiari ſet, who im- 
proved the miſtakes of the Adamites (treated 
N in 
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in a former part of this work) to the extra. 


vagance of going naked: They ſprung up in 


the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
were denominated from on Picard, who ſet 


it on foot; he ordered all his proſelites to 


go naked, called himſelf the Son of God, and 
pretended he was ſent into the world, as : 


new Adam, by his father, to refreſh the no- 


tion, and reſtore the practice of the law of 


nature, which he ſaid, conſiſted principally 
in two things, the community of women, 


and going ſtark naked : And one of the prin- 


_ Cipal tenets of this people was, that their 


party were the only free people in nature, all 
other men being ſlaves, eſpecially thoſe wha 


wore any cloaths upon the ſcore of modeſty. 


No, 


 DIFFERBNT FECTS' IN RELIGION, 


Ns. XVIII. 
Meas | : * 


P HARISEES. 


THEY were a ſect that roſe in Judea, 1 


long time before the birth of our Saviour; 
and St. Jerom, who ſpeaks of them in his 
tthtion of the Nazarenes, ſays, that the au- 
thors of it were Sammai and Hillel. Thoſe 
of this ſect faſted the ſecond and fifth day of 
the week : they put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 
as they went along; they lay upon boards 
covered with flint tones, and tied thick cords 
about their waiſts ; though theſe mortifica- 
tions were neither kept by all, nor always: 
They paid tythes as the law required, and 
gave the thirtieth and fiftieth part of their 
fruits adding voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe that 


were 
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were ſo far Pythagoreans, as to believe the 


people of | virtue, eſteeming the reſt to be al- 


the Greek names of this art, which ſignified 
the ſtars, and ſigus of the zodiac into [Hebrew 


names. 
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were enjoined, and appearing very exact in 


performance of their vows. But pride mar. 
red all their actions, becauſe they had no 


other care, no ,end, than to gain the affec. MI. 


-tions of the people, and the reputation of 


being ſaints. And in this manner they grey 


ſo potent, that the laſt kings of the Jews were 


afraid to ſuppreſs them, and were frequently 
neceſſitated to make uſe of them for their 
own ſupport, . They coveted the chief ſeats 
in feaſts and aſſemblies, that they might paſs 


for infallible maſters; and the fincereſt doc- MW 
tors of the law, which they had /abominably il ? 
cortupted by their - traditions. As to the i * 
doctrine they profeſſed, they attributed the d 
event of. all things to deſtiny, though they 1 
endeavoured to make the liberty of the ac- 


tions of man's will to accord there with: They 
tranſmigration of the ſoul, eſpecially thoſe of 
ways in torments. In judicial aſtrology, they 


followed all the opinions of the Gentiles, and 
St. Epiphanius adds, that they had tranſlated 
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No. IL-7 
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THEY were a ſect of Chriſtian Heretics, 
whoſe ringleaders were Quintin, a taylor of 
Picardy, and one Copin, who, about 1525, 
diyulged their errors in Holland and Brabant. 
They maintained that whatſoever was done 
by men, was done by the ſpirit of God, and 
from thence concluded there was no ſin, but 
to thoſe that thought it ſo, becauſe all came 
from God. They added, that to live without 
any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to the 
ſtate of innocency, and gave way to their fol- 
lowers, to call themſelves either Catholics or 
Lutherans, - according as the company * 


e eng were. 


—— 
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wives and goods, and denying magiſtrac 
Abundance of Libertines flocked after then, 
- becauſe they N e their licentiou 


ö Tunr were denominated Heretics fron 
one Dulcin, the head of thoſe wanderingſe** 
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No. Xx. 
' FRATICELLY. 
CERTAIN Heretics of Italy, who hu 


their riſe in the Marquiſate of Ancona, about 
1294. They were moſt of them apoſtat Wh" 


Monks, under a ſuperior. They drew wo- 


I 
men after them, on pretence of devotion, Wl p 
t. 


and were accuſed of uncleanneſs with them, 


in their nocturnal meetings. They wer 
charged with maintaining a community d 


oP of N 
No. XXI. 
T 
D U LCI1 N IS TS. th: 
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ſort 
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ſort of people, who lived in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. He pretended to 
preach the reign of the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
while he juſtly enough rejected the Pope's 


the head of that third reign, ſaying that the 
father had reigned from the beginning of the 
world, to the coming of Chriſt, and the ſons 
reign began then, and continued till the year 
1300 ; he was followed by a great many peo- 
ple to the Alps, where he and his wife were 
taken and burnt by the order of Clement IV. 


of . | 
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No. XXII. 
CATAPHRIGES. 


Try were a ſect of Chriſtian Heretics 
that began to appear in the ſecond century, 
aul chey had this name given, becauſe the chief 
ing promoters of this hereſy came out of Phry- 
gia: 


ſort 


authority, he fooliſhly made himſelf to be 
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122 th ey followed Montanus, his errors; 


laughed at the ancient prophets, to gain the 
greater credit for their own doctors; cor- 


rupted the form of baptiſm ; chriſtened the 
dead, and made up the communion bread of 
Euchariſt with young children's blood: They 
pricked theſe poor innocent babes with need- 
les, and when the children died in the tor- 


ment, which frequently happened, the Cata- 
phryges invoked them as martyrs, and liſted 
thoſe that ng in the number of their 


prieſts. 


No. XXIII. 


CARPOCRATIANS. 


HERETICS born in Alexandria, in the 
ſecond century, and were diſciples of Simon 
Magus: They held that the Son of God was 
but a mere man, and the ſon of Joſeph, and 
IE | that 


the 
10N 
vas 
and 


hat 
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that his ſoul had nothing above the reſt, only 


that it received more virtues and energy from 
God, whilſt it dwelt with him, before its 


union with the body, than other ſouls did, 
and that God was thus liberal to it, to the 


end, it might be able to overcome the devils 


that had created the world. They rejected 
the Old Teſtament denied the reſurrection 
of the dead, perſuaded themſelves that there 
was no ſuch thing as evil in nature, but only 


impieties ; and Carpocrates left a ſon called 
Epiphanius, that inherited his father's 
crimes, and held his abſurd notions and ſen- 
timents, 


A 


in peoples fancy: They added ſeveral other 
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Preſbterians that were not of his opinion, 
concerning the miniſters that had accepted 


aid, it was only a making uſe of the liberty, 
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CAMERONIANS. 


Tr ry were a party of Preſbyterians in 


Scotland, ſo, called from Archibald Cameron, Il , 
'a field preacher, who was the firſt that ſe 1 
parated | from Communion with the other 5 


of an indulgence from King Charles II. which 
he alledged to be a countenancing of the ſu- 
premacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs; and they 


to exerciſe the paſtoral function, from which 
they had been unduly reſtrained. The de- 
bate and heat increaſed on both ſides, which 
the other Preſbyterians would have them la 
afide, till the controferſy could be deter- 

mined 
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mined by a general aſſembly : But the Ca- 
meronians, through a tranſport of zeal, ſe- 
parated from them, and ſome who aſſociated 


with them, ran into great exceſs of frenzy, 


declaring that King Charles the ſecond had 
forfeited his right to the crown and ſociety of 
the church, by his breaking the ſolemn 
league and covenant, which were the terms 
on which he received'the former ; and his 
vicious life, which, de jure, they ſaid, excluded 
him.from the latter: They pretended both 
todethrone and excommunicate him, made 
an inſurrection, but were ſoon ſuppreſt ; ſince 
the acceſſion of the late King William, of 
bleſſed memory, to the crown of England, 
they moſt readily complied with, and zea- 
loully ſerved the government, and for their 
former difference in church matters, they 
were alſo laid aſide, the preachers of their 
party, having ſubmitted to the general aſ- 


ſembly of the church of Scotland in 1690, of 


which they ſtill continue members. 
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| No. XXVII. | 


QUINTILIANS. - 


Trey were a ſect of ancient Heretics, 


thus called from the propheteſs Quntilia 
In this ſect the women were admitted to 
perform the ſacerdotal and epiſcopal func- 
tions. They attributed extraordinary gifts 


to Eve, for having firſt eaten of the tree of 


knowledge; told great things of Mary, the 


fiſter of Moſes, as having been a propheteſs: 


they added, that Philip, the deacon, had four 
daughters, who were all propheteſſes. 


No. XXVII. 
ROSYCRUCIANS. 


BROTHERS of the Roſy Craſs, a name 


aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of hermetical phi- 


loſophers, 


| 
t 
| 
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lolophers, who appeared, or at leaſt were 
firſt taken notice of in Germany, in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century. They pre- 


tended to be maſters of all ſciences, and to 


have many important ſecrets, particularly 
that of the philoſopher's ſtone, . 


No. XXVIII. 


* 
1 | 


SAMARITANS. 


AN ancient ſect among the Jews, Kill ſub- 
liſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under 
the ſame name, 


Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam, 

under whoſe reign the people of Iſrael were 
divided into two diſtin& kingdoms, that of 
Judah, and that of Iſrael; the capital of the 
89 16 Aa z Latter 
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They keep the ſabbath with all the rigour 


adus, none among them ſtirring out of doors, 


Jews do; have but one wife; and in fine, 


o 
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latter being Samatia, the elite Wine 


| * name of Samaritans. 


1 bey were anciently guilty of e and 


| the Rabbins pretend that they worſhipped the 


figure of a dove on 'mount Gerizim, but the 
preſent Samaritans, who are but few in num. 
ber, are far from being idolaters. They ce. 
lebrate the paſſover-every-year, on the four- 
teenth day of the firſt month, on Mount 
Gerizim, and begin that feaſt, with the © 
crifice appointed for that purpoſe in Exodus, 


with which it is enjoined in the book of Ex- 


but to the ſynagogue ; they ſacrifice no where 
but on mount Gerizim ; they obſerve the 
feaſt of expiation, tabernacles, harveſt, &c, 
and never defer circumciſion beyond the 8th 
day, they never marry: their nieces, as ths 


SS ER a>. > as =. 


do nothing but what is commanded in ths 
aw. | 725 
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ay 


No. XXIX. 
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1A TIAVI TES. 


A Sect of. Chriſtian Heretics, in the . | 


century, ſo called from their leader Tatian- 
2 diſciple of St. Juſtin, This Hereſiarch 
took from Valentinus, the fable of the Aons, 
and from Marcion, the doctrine of two prin- 


ciples. But what particularly diſtingyiſhed 
his followers, was, their condemning of mar- 


riage,. and forbidding the eating of fleſh, or 


drinking of wine. 


No. XXX. 


TURLUPINS. 


AN infamous ſe& which made its appear- 


ance in France, in the fourteenth century, 
Aa 4 and 
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and in the reign of Charles V. Their prin- 
cipal ſcene was in Savoy and Dauphiny, 
Theytaught, that when a man is arrived at 
a certain ſtate of perfection, he is freed from 
all ſubjection to the diyine law. They allow 
of no prayer to God, but mental. They 
often went naked, and ſaid, we ought not to 
be aſhamed of any parts which nature had 
given us.. Notwithſtanding theſe impious 
extravagances, they affected great airs of 
ſpirituality: and devotion,” the better to inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the good opi inion of the 
women. It is not eaſy to find aj true rea- 
ſon of their name; Monfieur Vignier thinks 
they were called Turlupins, becauſe they 
utually abode in places expoſed to wolves, 
lupis. They affected to call themſelves 
The Fraternity of the Poor.“ The Turlu- 
pins were proſecuted by order of the go- 
vernment. Their books and cloaths were 
burnt at Paris, and Joan Dabentonne, and 
another woman, who were the principal 
preachers of this ſect, were burnt alive. 


a 
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No. XXXI. 
WICKLIFFITES. 


A Religious ſea, who had their riſe in 
England, and their name from their leader 
john Wickliff, a profeſſor of divinity i in the 
Univerſity 'of Oxford. To that immortal 
author it is we owe the firſt hint of the great 
reformation, effected 200 years after him. 

Wickliff maintained that the ſubſtance of 
the ſacramental bread and wine ſtill remained 
ſuch after conſecration. He alſo oppoſed the 
doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the in- 
vocation of ſaints, and the worſhip of images. 


He made an Engliſh verſion of the bible: 


and compoſed two large volumes called Ale- 


theia ; that i is, Truth, which was the ſource 


whence 


4 
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whence John Huſs firſt learned moſt of his 
doctrines. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
called a council againſt Wickliff, and he 
was condemned therein; but the good re- 
former ſet the condemnation at nought. 
After this king Richard baniſhed him out of 
England ; but he was afterwards recalled, 
and died in his own country, in the year 


1384. APIS ALAN: 

Forty years 1 his doAines, and 
the adherents thereto, were condemned by 
the council of Conſtance ; in conſequence of 
| which, his bones were dug up; and the 

council ee bias for 8 errors. 
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Ne. 


SIMONIANS. 


As this Sec of ancient Heretics was founded 
by Simon Magus, the notorious impoſtor 
and magician, I ſhall endeavour to give an 
accurate and minute deſcription of them. 


Simon Magus was a Samaritan, born in the 
village of Gitton. St. Philip, the deacon, 
coming to preach at Samaria, converted ſe- 
veral perſons there, and among the reſt, this 
Simon, who believed and was baptized. 
When the apoſtles St. Peter and St. John 


came to Samaria, and had conferred the 


Holy Ghoſt on ſuch as had been baptized by 
Philip. Simon full of amazement at ſeeing 
the wonderful effects of the apoſtles impo- 

| | | ſition 
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ſition of hands, offered them money, on 
condition they would give him the fame 
power, for which he received a very ſhary 
and ſevere rebuke from St. Peter. The au- 
thor of the acts of the apoſtles adds, that Si- 
mon had before addicted himſelf to the prac. 
| tice of magic, and by his impoſtures and 
enchantments, had ſeduced the people of 
| Samaria, who all followed him as a perſon 
endowed with a divine and ſupernatural 


power. 


After St. Peter's 3 and refuſal to 
ſell him the power of imparting the Holy 
| Ghoſt, Simon fell into many great errors and 
abominations, applying himſelf to magic 
more than ever, and taking a pride in with- 
ſtanding the apoſtles. For this purpoſe he 
left Samaria, and travelled through ſeveral 


provinces, ſeeking out ſuch places where the 
goſpel had not yet been preached, that he 


might prejudice the minds of men againſt it. 
At Tyre, in Phœnicia, he bought a public 
proſtitute, named Selene, or Helene, whom 
he carried about with him wherever he went, 
pretending ſhe was that Helen who had oc- 
caſioned the Trojan war. 
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Having run through ſeveral provinces, and 
gained the admiration of a vaſt number of 
perſons, he came to Rome, in the time of 
the Emperor Claudius, about the year of 
Chriſt 41. It is ſaid he was honoured as a 
God by the Romans, and that the ſenate de- 
creed a ſtatue to be erected to him in the iſle 
of the Tiber, inſcribed, To Simon the Holy. 
The fact, however, is diſputed by the beſt 


critics, who think that Juſtin Martyr miſtook 


an image of Semo Sanctus, a Pagan deity, 
for one erected to Simon Magus. 


the arrival of Simon Magus, ſoon. reverſed all 
that the impoſtor had been doing there. 
However, Simon did not quit that city, but 
continued to ſpread his errors, and under the 
reign of Nero, again acquired a great reputa- 
tion by his enchantments. He pretended to 
be the Chriſt, and that he could aſcend into 
heaven. And we are told, he raiſed himſelf 
up into the air, in a fiery chariot, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of magic art. But St. Peter and St. 
Paul, at the ſame time betaking themſelves to 
prayer, his charms failed him, and falling to 

"i the 


St. Peter coming to Rome ſome time after . 
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the ground, he broke his legs. Being car. 
ried to Brunduſium, he there threw himſelf 
from. the top of a houſe where he lod ged, and 
died on the ſpot. 5 


Y The hereſies of Simon. Magus were ptin- 


_ cipally his pretending to be the great power 
of God, and thinking that the gifts of the 


Holy Ghoſt were venal, and to be purchaſed 


with money. He is ſaid to have invented the 


Sons, which were ſo many perſons, of whom 


the godhead was compoſed. His concubine 


Helen he called the firſt intelligence, and 
mother of all things, and ſometimes he called 
* inerva, and himſelf — 2 21 


" Bichon Magus had gained a great number 


of followers, who embraced all the principles 


of their maſter, and indulged themſelves in 
all ſorts of vices and irregularities. They 
paid divine worſhip to Simon and Helen, of- 
fering to them victims and libations of wine. 


There is no doubt, that when St. John, St. 


Peter, and St. Paul, in their Epiſtles, warn 
the Chriſtians againſt Heretics, falſe apoſtles, 
and falſe teachers, the Simonians are princi- 

pally 
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pally intended. And indeed, as they were 


the earlieſt Heretics, ſo they were the ſource 
of moſt of the other Heretics, which ſoon 
after ſprung up in the church. The ſect of 


the Simonians continued down to the fourth 


century. . Origen tells us, that they were re- 
duced to about thirty perſons, and ellewhere, 
that they were quite extinct. 


” 
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ANAXIMANDRIANS. 


THE are ſaid to be the ſollowers of Anax- 


imander, the firſt philoſophical Atheiſts, who 


admitted of no other ſubſtance in nature, but 
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wg xxxrv. 
r. 
A OPOMORPHITES. 


A seg of Heretics io duilttnated from th 
Greek ſignification Man and Shape; for they, 


through great ſimplicity, taking every thing 
ſpoken in ſcripture, of God, in a literal ſenſe, 
particularly that paſſage 1 in the book of Ge- 


neſis, in which it is ſaid, that God made man 


after his own image, imagined him to be in 
the ſhape of a man, having real hands, feet, 


©" ANTINOMIANS. 


CERTAIN Heretics who firſt appeared in 
— 1535. They were ſo called, becauſe 
8 | they 
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they rejected the law, as of no uſe under the 


Goſpel diſpenſation. They held that good 
works do not further, nor evil hinder ſal- 
vation; that the child of God cannot ſin; 


that God never chaſtiſes any land for their 
fins; that murder, adultery, drunkenneſs, 
and the like, are no ſins in the children of 
God: that an Hypocrite may have all the 
graces that were in Adam before his fall; 
and many of the like ſtrange and impious 
opinions. 
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.CALIXTINS. 


THEY, are reputed to be a ſect of Chriſtians 


in bemi and Moravia: the principal point 
B b in 
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in which. they differed from the church, was 
the uſe of * Chalice, or eee in 


Calixtins is alſo a name EO? to thoſe 
among the Lutherans, who follow the ſen- 
timents of George Calixtus, a celebrated di- 


vine, who oppoſed the opinion of St. Auguſ- 


tine, on predeſtination, grace, and free will. 


- 
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PREDESTINARIANS, or CALVINISTS. 


THE real Calviniſts are thoſe who follow 


the opinions of John Calvin, from whom they 


derive that name, one of the principal re- 
formers of the church in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, a perſon of great parts and induſtry, and 


of conſiderable learning: whoſe doctrine till 


ſubliſts in its greateſt purity at Geneva, 
where it was firſt broached, and from whence 
93 | | it 
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it was propagated. This is ſtill the prevail- 


ing religion in the United Provinces ; in 
England it is confined among the Diſſenters; 


and in Scotland, it ſubſiſts in its utmoſt 


rigour. 
RY. 5» 


the Calviniſts are great advocates for the 


abſoluteneſs of God's decrees ; and hold, that 
election and reprobation depend on the mere 
will of God, without any regard to the merit 
or demerit of mankind ; that he affords to the 
ele an irreſiſtible grace, a faith that they 
cannot loſe, which takes away the freedom 
of will, and neceſſitates all their actions to 
virtue, The Calviniſts believe that God 
foreknew a determinate number, whom he 


pitched upon to be perſons, in whom he 


would manifeſt his glory : and that having 
thus foreknown them, he predeſtinated them 
to be Holy, in order to which, he gives them 
an irreſiſtible grace, which makes it impoſh- 
ble for them to be otherwiſe. 


Nothing has - occaſioned more /diſputes, 
than this thorny ſubje&t of Predeſtination, 
Bb2 the 
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the Lutherans ſpeak of it with horror, while 
the Calviniſts contend for it with the warm. 
eſt zeal: the Moliniſts and Jeſuits preach it 
down as a moſt dangerous doctrine, whilſt 
the Janſeniſts aſſert it as an article of faith: 


The Arminians, Remonſtrants, and Pela- 


gians, are all avowed n na n 
. n. rand 
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SECTION IV. , 


No. I. 


0 NOETIANS. 


Tazy were a ſe& of Chriſtian ; Hates: 


in the third century, followers of Noetius, a 

philoſopher of Epheſus, who pretended that 
he was another Moſes, ſent by God, and that 
his brother was a new Aaron. His hereſy 


conſiſted in affirming that there was but one 
7 B b 3 perſon 
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Ning it to their mouths. They had this ſingu- 
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- perſon in the Godhead ; and that the Word 


and the Holy Spirit, were but external deno- 


different operations ; that as Creator, he 18 
called Father; as incarnate, Son; and as del- 
cending on the apoſtles, Holy Ghoſt. 


BARSANIANS. 


IN eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, they are deſcribed 


a ſect of Heretics in the ſixth century, who 
followed the errors of the Cainites (before 
deſcribed) and Theodoſians ; and were ſo 


called from one Barſi nius, their leader. They 


made their ſacrifices confift in taking wheat 
flower on the top of their fingers, and car-. 


larity, 
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hrity, that they never eat meat with other 
men, and maintained the Holy Ghoſt to be 
2 ä 


Neo. III. 


 AQUARIANS. 


THEY are a ſect of Chriſtians in the pri- 

mitive church, who conſecrated water in the 

Euchariſt inſtead of wine, under pretence of 

abſtinence and temperance ; ot becauſe they 

thought it univerſally unlawful to eat fleſh, 
of f drink Wine, 


eee calls them Eucratites, from 
their abſtinence ; St. Auguſtine, Aquarians, 
* their uſe of water; and Theodoret, 
| "WH 4 who 
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who ſays they ſprang from Tatian; Hydropa- 
raſtatæ, becauſe they offered water inſtead of 


wine, 


| Beſides theſe, there was another ſort of 

Aquarians, who did not reject the uſe of wine 
as unlawful; for they adminiſtered the Eu- 
chariſt in wine at evening ſervice : but in 
their morning aſſemblies they uſed water, for 
fear the ſmell of wine ſhould diſcover them 
to the heathens. 


St. Cyprian, who gives a long account of 
theſe, in one of his epiſtles, tells us, it was 
the cuſtom of the church to uſe water mixed 
with wine, becauſe the water repreſents the 

people, as the wine does the blood of Chriſt; 

and when both are mixed together in the 
cup, then Chriſt and his people are united. 
The council of Carthage confirmed this prac- 
tice ; and Gennadius afligns two reaſons for 
it; firſt, becauſe it is according to the ex- 
ample of Chriſt; and ſecondly, becauſe, 
when Our Saviour's fide was pierced with 
the ſpear, there came out water and blood. 
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The author of the Commentaries on St. 
Mark, under the name of St. Jerome, gives 


another reaſon for mixing water with wine, 
namely, that by the one we may be purged 


from ſin, and by the other redeemed from 
puniſhment. But there is no expreſs com- 


mand for this ; nor is it at all ellential to * 
mant. 


har No. IV. 


FESUITS. 


THE Jeſuits were anciently called the ſo- 
ciety of Jeſus; they were a moſt famous re- 
ligious order in the Romiſh church, founded 
by Ignatius Loyola, a native of Spain, who 
in the year 1538, aſſembled ten of his com- 


panions 
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panions at Rome, principally choſen out of 


tte Univerſity of Paris, and made a propotal 


to them to form a new order; when, after 
many deliberations, it was' agreed to add to 
the three ordinary vows of Chaſtity, Poverty, 
and Obedience, à fourth, which was, to go 
into all countties, whither the Pope ſhould 
pleaſe to ſend them, in order to make con- 


veerts to the Romiſh church. Two years 


after, Pope Paul III. gave them a bull, by 
which he approved this new order, giving 
them a power to make ſuch ſtatutes as they 
ſhould judge convenient ; on which Ignatius 
was created General of the Order, which in 
a ſhort time ſpread over all the countries in 
the world, to which Ignatius ſent his com- 
panions, while he ſtaid at Rome, from 
whence he governed the whole ſociety. 


The entire ſociety is compoſed of four 
ſorts of members ; novices, ſcholars, ſpiri- 
tual and tempotal coadjutors, and profeſſed 
members. The novices continue ſo two 
years, after which they are admitted to make 
the three ſimple vows of Chaſtity, Poverty: 
and Obedience, in the preſence of their ſu- 

2255 3 periors: 
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periors : the ſcholars add ſome | piritual exer- 
ciſes to their ſtudies. . The principal coadju- 
tors aſſiſt the profeſſed members, and alſo 


coadjutors, or lay-brothers, take care of the 
temporal affairs of the ſociety : and the pro- 
feſſed members which compoſe the body of 
the ſociety, beſides the three ſimple vows, 
add a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head of 
the church, in every thing relating to Miſ- 
fions among idolaters and heretics. They 
have . profeſſed houſes for their profeſſed 
members, and their coadjutors : Colleges in 
which the ſciences ate taught to ſtrangers z 
ard feminaries in which the young Jeſuits go 


through a courſe of theology and philoſophy. 


They are governed by a General, who has 
four aſſiſtants, and who appoints reQors, ſu- 
perior of houſes, provincials, viſitors, and 


by Ignatius himſelf, | 


make the three ſimple vows: The temporal 


commiſſaries. ' The diſcipline of theſe houſes, 
and eſpecially of the Colleges, was regulated 
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—" V. 
ARIANS. 


[THEY are deſcribed in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ. 
tory as a ſect of Heretics, who followed the 
opinions of Arius, a Preſbyter of Alexandria, 
in the time of the prtriarch Alexander. He 
broached his hereſy. in the beginning of the 
fourth century. The Arians denied the three 
perſons in the Holy Trinity, to be of the 
ſame ſubſtance ; aſſerted that there was a 
time when the ſon was not; that he was 


created in time, mutable in nature, and like 


the angels, liable to fin; and that being 
united to human fleſh, he ſupplied the place 
of a human ſoul, and conſequently was ſub- 
je to ſufferings and pain. In their doxolo- 


gies they aſcribed * Glory to the Father, 


through the Son, and in the Holy Ghoſt.” 
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No. VI. 
— 
co LARBASIANS. 


THEY were a ſect of Chriſtian Heretics in 
the ſecond. century,who maintained the whole 
plenitude and perfection of truth and religion 
to be contained in the Greek alphabet ; and 
that it was .upon this account that Jeſus 
Chriſt was called the Alpha and Omega: 
They rejected the Old Teſtament, and re- 
ceived only a part of St. Luke's goſpel, and 
ten of St. Paul's epiſtles in the New. 


No, VII. 
The Religion of the Savages in Canada. 


WE are indebted for what we know of the 
Savages in Canada, to the Baron de Hon- 
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tan,* who reſided among them ten years. He 


tells us, that in ſome converſation with 
them, which he relates on the ſubject of re- 
ligion, he did not always get the better in 


the diſpute ; it is, indeed, ſurpriſing, a Hu- 
ron ſhould uſe all the ſubtilty of logic to com- 
bat the Chriſtian» religion, and be as perfect 
in every trick of the ſchools, as if he had 
ſtudied Scotus. It has been ſuſpected the 
Baron had a mind to throw a ridicule on the 


religion he had- been brought up in, and has 
put arguments in the mouth of a ſavage he 


dared not make uſe of himſelf. The Baron 


has given us a very accurate account of their 


philoſophy," laws, manners, and cuſtoms, 


with other anecdotes equally amuſing and 


entertaining, but a recital. would lead me fo 
much out of my way, as probably to loſe 
ſight of the ſubject I am purſuing. I ſhall 
therefore proceed to their philoſophy and re- 
ligion: Firſt, All the ſavages maintain there 


is a God; his exiſtence they prove by the for- 


mation of the univerſe, which manifeſts the 
Almighty power of its author ; from whence 


it follows, (ſay they) that man is not the 


Work 


* Baron Hontan's Travels. 
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work of chance, but of a principal ſuperior 
in wiſdom and knowledge, which they call 
the Great Mind. This Great Mind contains 
all, appears in all, acts in all, and gives mo- 
tion to all things. In ſhort, all we fee, all 
we conceive, is this God, who ſubſiſts with- 
out bounds, and without body, ought not to 
be repreſented by any figure whatever, and 
therefore they adore ' him in all his works. 
This is ſo true, that when they ſee any thing 


remarkably fine, curious, or ſurpriſing, 


eſpecially the ſun and ſtars, they break out 
in this exclamation ; Oh!] Great Mind, we 
ke thee every where | 


Secondly, They ſay the ſoul is immortal, 
becauſe, if it were not, all men would be 
equally happy in this life, for God, being 
infinitely perfect and wiſe, could not have 
created ſome for happineſs, and others for 
miſery : they maintain that God, for certain 
reaſons, above our comprehenſion, wills, 
that a certain number of beings ſhould ſuffer 
in this world, that he may recompence them 
in the next; and therefore cannot bear to 
hear Chriſtians ſay, ſuch a one was unhappy, 


becauſe 
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becauſe he was killed or burnt ; aſſerting 
that what we- call unhappineſs, is only in 
our own ideas ; becauſe nothing is done, but 
by the will of this infinitely perfect Being, 
whoſe conduct can neither be uncertain or 
capricious. | 


- Thirdly, The Supreme Mind "Ol given 
men reaſon, to enable them to diſcern good 
from evil, and to follow the rules of juſtice, 
equity, and reaſon. 


Fourthly, Tranquillity of the ſoul is highly 
pleafing to the Supreme Mind ; that on the 
contrary, he deteſts the tumult of the paſ- 
ions, which makes men wicked. 


Fifthly, Life is a ſleep, death an awaken- i 
ing, which gives us intelligence of things 
viſible and inviſible. 


_ Sixthly, The reaſon of man, not being ca- 
pable of lifting itſelf up to the knowledge of 


things above the earth; it is needleſs and 
trbubleſome to dive into inviſible things. 


| Seventhly, After death, our ſouls go into 
a certain place, in which we cannot tell 
| whether 
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whether the good are happy, or evil unhap- 
py : becauſe we know not whether our ideas 
of happineſs and miſery coincide with thoſe 
of the ſupreme Spitit or Mind. 


No. VIII. 


EE _—_——— 
CERDONIANS. 


THEY were very ancient Heretics, who 
maintained moſt of the errors of Simon Ma- 
gus, Saturnel, and other Gnoſtics. 


They aſſerted two principles, the one 
good, the other evil; this laſt, according to 
them, was creator of the world, and the 
God that appeared under the old law : The 
firſt, whom they called Unknown, was the 
father of Jeſus Chriſt, who, they taught was 
only incarnate in -appearance, and was not 
born of a virgin, nor ſuffered death, but in 


appearance. 
| | Cc No. 
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| PRISCILLIANISTS. 


| Tr EY were Chriſtian Heretics, ſo named 
from their leader Priſcillian, a Spaniard by 
birth, and biſhop of Avila. He is ſaid to 
have practiſed magic, and to have main- 
tained the principal errors of the Manichees 
(treated of in the next chapter) : but this pe- 
culiar tenet was, that it is lawful to take falſe 
oaths, in order to ſupport one's cauſe and 
intereſt, _ 


| 

| 

{ 

No. X. t 
 MANICHEES. _ 

A Sect ＋ Chriſtian Heretics m the third 
century, and followers of Manes, who |f| 1 


made 
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made his appearance in the reign of the em- 
peror Probus, pretending to be the com- 


forter, whom our Saviour promiſed to fend 
into the world. He taught that there are 


two principles or Gods, co-eternal and inde- 


pendant on each other, the one the author 
of all evil, and the other of all good; a doc- 
trine which he borrowed” from the Perſian 


Magi. 


He held that our fouls were made by the 


good Principle, and our bodies by the evil 


one, and that the ſouis of his followers paſſed 
through the elements to the moon, and from 


thence to the ſun, where being purified, they 


then went to God, and became united with 
his efſence ; but as for the ſouls of other men, 
they either went to hell, or were united to 
other bodies. He alledged that Chriſt had 
his reſidence in the Sun, the Holy Ghoſt in 
the air, Wiſdom in the Moon, and the Fa- 


ther in the abyſs of Light. He is allo. 


charged with denying the reſurrection, and 
condemning marriage; with teaching that 
Chriſt was the ſerpent that tempted Eve: 
with forbidding the uſe of eggs, cheeſe, milk, 
Ce 2 and 
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of the day of Judgment. 
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and wine, as proceeding from the bad prin- 
ciple: with uſing a different kind of baptiſm 
from that of the church: with teaching that 


mag iſtrates were not to be obeyed, and with 


condemning the moſt lawful wars. 


— — 


No. XI. 
— 


AGNOITES. 


A SECT of Heretics that appeared about 


the year 370. They were. the followers of 
Theophronius, the Cappadocian, and called 
in queſtion the omniſcience of the ſupreme 


Being: alledging, that he knew things paſt 


only by memory, and things future only by 
a precarious uncertain preſcience, There 
was likewiſe another ſe& of Heretics, called 


by the ſame name, who maintained that 


Chriſt, with reſpect to his human nature, 
was ignorant of many things, and particularly 
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INDEPENDENT S. 


A 8ect of Proteſtants in England and Hol- 
land, ſo called from their independency on other 
churches, and their maintaining that each 
church or congregation has ſufficient power 
to act and perform every thing relating to re- 
ligious government within itſelf, and is no 


way ſubject or accountable to other churches 


or their deputies. The preſent Independents 
differ from the Preſbyterians only, in their 
church government, in being generally more 
attached to the doctrines diſtinguiſhed by the 
term orthodoxy, &c. and in adminiſtring the 
Lord's Supper at the cloſe of the afternoon's 
ſervice. The ſeveral ſes of Baptiſts are all 
independents with reſpe& to Church govern- 
ment. 
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leader named Babijides, - a diſciple of Menan- 
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BARULES. 


Wr find theſe people in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſ- 


tory repreſented as a ſet of Heretics, who 
held that the ſon of God had only the phan- 
tom of a body; that ſouls were created be- 
fore the world, and that they lived all at one 
time, with many other abſurdities equally 
groſs and i impious. 


8 ———ů 1 
No. XIV. 
BA SI LID IA NS. 


THEY were a tribe of diſtinguiſhed Here- 


tics, about the ſecond century, they had a 


der. 
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der. He flouriſhed in Egypt about the year 
112, and there chiefly propogated his He- 


reſy. 


HBaaſilides, in the creation of things, ad- 

mitted a certain ſucceſſive ſcale, in which 
each link of beings created the ſucceeding; 
and were themſelves created by the pre- 
ceding; and conſequently that one being 
only, owed its exiſtence to God. He alſo 
taught that there were 365 heavens, between 
the earth and the Empyrean ; and that each 
of theſe heavens had a moving and creating 
angel aſſigned to it: which angel was itſelf 
created by the next angel above him. 


With regard to the Chriſtian religion, Ba- 
filides taught that Chriſt did not really ſuffer 
upon the croſs; but that Simon the Cy- 
renean, was ſubſtituted in his room: that the 
promiſcous copulation of men and women 


was lawful: that a Chriſtian may renounce 


the faith to avoid martyrdom ; and that the 
ſoul alone is to be ſaved, and the body never 
to riſe from its ſtate of corruption. 
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PAULIONISTS. 


TH E Paulioniſts, in Church hiſtory, were 


a ſect of Chriſtian Heretics of the third cen- 


tury, diſciples of Paul Samoſatenſis, biſhop 
of Antioch, who denied Chriſt's. divinity, 


maintaining that we call him the ſon of God, 


we do not thereby mean that he is really and 
truly God; but only that he was ſo perfect a 


man, and ſo ſuperior in virtue to all others, 


that he has this name given him by way of 
eminence. The Paulioniſts continued to the 
fifth century, notwithſtanding the prohibition 
of the emperor Conſtantine the Great, who 
forbade them, and other Heretics to hold pub- 
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No. XVI. 


MASSALIANS. 


THE Maſſalians were a ſet of Enthuſiaſts, 


who ſprang up about the year 361, in the 


reign of the emperor Conſtantius, who main- 
tained that men had two ſouls, a celeſtial, 
and a diabolical one, and that the latter is 
driven out by prayer. They pretended to 
prophecy, and affirmed that they could ſee 
the Trinity with their corporeal eyes; and 
believed that the holy Ghoſt deſcended viſibly 
upon them, eſpecially at the time of their 
ordination, when they trod the devil under 
1285 and danced upon him. 


No. 
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No. XVII. 


FOACHIMITES. 


THEY were the diſciples of Joachim, 2 


Ciſtercian Monk, who was an abbot of 


Flora, in Calabria, and a great pretender to 
inſpiration, The Joachimites were particu- 
larly fond of certain ternaries ; the father, 


they ſaid, operated from the beginning, till 


the coming of the ſon ; the ſon, from that 


time to theirs, which was the year 1260, and 


from that time, the Holy Spirit was to 
operate in his turn. They alſo divided every 
thing relating to men, to doctrine, and the 
manner of living, into three claſſes, accord- 
ing to the three perſons in the Trinity: the 
firſt ternary was that of men; of whom the 


| firſt claſs was that of married men, which 


had 
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had laſted during the whole period of the 
Father; the ſecond was that of Clerks, 
which had laſted during the time of the Son ; 
and the laſt was that of the Monks, in which 
there was to be an -uncommon effuſion of 
grace by the Holy Spirit : the ſecond ter- 
nary was that of doctrine, viz. the Old Teſ- 
tament, the New, and the everlaſting Goſ- 
pel ; the firſt they aſcribed to the Father, 
the ſecond to the Son, and the third to the 
Holy Spirit : a third ternary conſiſted in the 
manner of living, viz. under the Father, men 
lived according to the fleſh ; under the ſon, 
they lived according to the fleſh and the 


ſpirit ; and under the Holy Ghoſt, they were 


to live according to the ſpirit only. 
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No. XVIII. 
JJ 
MARCIONITES. 


CHRISTIAN Heretics, in the ſecond cen- 
tury, thus denominated from their leader 
Marcion, who maintained, that there were 
two principles or Gods, a good and a bad 
one Origen affirms, that he held there was 
a God of the Jews, a God of the Chriſtians, 
and a God of the Gentiles. It is ſaid, that 
he denied the reſurrection of the body, con- 
demned marriage, and taught that Our Sa- 
viour, when he deſcended into Hell, diſ- 
charged Cain, the Sodomites, and other im- 


pious wretches out of that place of torment. 


He rejected all the Old Teſtament, and re- 


ceived only, part of St. Luke's Goſpel, and 
ten of St. Paul's epiſtles in the New. a 


No. 
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PELAGIANS. 


A Chriſtian Sect, who appeared about the 
latter end of the fourth century, or the be- 
ginning of the fifth. | 


| Pelagius, the author of this ſet, was 


born in Wales, and his name was Morgan, 


which in the Welch language ſignifies /ea- 
born, from whence he had his Latin name 


Pelagius. Some of our ancient hiſtorians 


pretend that he was abbot of Bangor ; but 
this is impoſſible, becauſe the Britiſh mo- 
naſteries were of a later date. St. Auſtin gives 
him the character of a very pious man, and 
a Chriſtian of no vulgar rank : according to 
the ſame father, he travelled to Rome, where 


he 
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he aſſociated himſelf with perſons-of the 


greateſt learning and figure; and wrote his 
Commentaries on St. Paul's epiſtles, and his 
letters to Melania and Demetrias ; but be- 


ing charged with Hereſy, he left Rome, and 


went to Africa, and from thence to Jeruſa- 
lem, where he ſettled. He died ſomewhere 


in the Eaſt, but where is uncertain. He 


was charged with maintaining the following 
doctrines: 


Firſt, That Adam was by nature ite, 
and whether he had ſinned or not, would 


| _ certainly have died. 


Secondly, That the conſequences ofAdam's 
fin were confined to his own perſon. 


| Thirdly, That new-born infants are in the 
ſame condition with Adam before the fall. 


' Fourthly, That the law qualified men for 
the kingdom of heaven, and was founded 


upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 


_ Fifthly, That the general reſurrection of 
the dead, does not follow in virtue of Our 


Sixthly, 
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- Sixthly, That the Grace of God is given 
according to our merits. - 


Seventhly, That this grace is not granted 
for the performance of every moral a& ; the 


liberty of the will, and information in points 


of duty, being ſufficient, &c. 


Pelagius's ſentiments were condemned by 
ſeveral councils in E and by a ſynod at 
Antioch. 


SEMI- PE LA IA NS. 


THERE vas a ſect of theſe latter Chriſti- 


ans, who with the Orthodox, allowed of ori- 
ginal ſin, but denied that the liberty of the 
will could be ſo far impaired thereby, that 


men could not of themſelves do ſomething 
5 _ _- - which 
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which might induce God to afford his grace 


to one more than another: and as to election, 
they held, that it depended on our perſeve- 
rance: God chuſing only ſuch to eternal 
life, as continued ſtedfaſt in the faith. ; 


No. XXI. 
— — — 
ENERGUMENS. 
THEY were perſons ſuppoſed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by the devil, concerning whom there 


were many regulations among the primitive 
Chriſtians. 


They were denied baptiſm, and the Eu- 


| ehariſt ; atleaſt this was the practice. of ſome 
_ churches : and though they were under the 


care of Exorciſts, yet it was thought a be- 


coming act of Charity, to let them have the 
public prayers of the church, at which they 


Were Permitted to be preſent, 
185 No. 
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No. XXII. 
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 MELCHIZEDECHIANS. 


THEY are reported to be a ſect which 
aroſe about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and affirmed. that Melchiſedech was 


not a man, but a heavenly power, ſuperior 


to Jeſus Chriſt ; for Melchiſedech they ſaid, 
was the interceſſor and mediator of the an- 
gels; but Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, 
and his prieſthood only a copy of that 
Melchifedech. This hereſy was revived in 
Egypt, by one Hierax, who pretended that 
Melchiſedech was the Holy Ghoſt. 
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No. XXIII. 


ür 


BE RENOARIANS. 


A Religious ſect of the eleventh century, 
which adhered to the opinion of Berengarius, 
who, even in thoſe days, ſtrenuouſſy afferted, 

that the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, 
is not really and eſſentially, but only figura- 
tively RT” into the You and blood of 
| _ . 
His 3 were Aibided/ in opinion, as 
to the Euchariſt :+ they all agreed, that the 
elements are not eſſentially changed in effect: 

others admitted a change in part, and others 
an entire change, with this reſtriction, that 
to thoſe who communicated unworthily, the 
elements were changed back again. 
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No. XXIV. 
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" ARMINIANS. 


A ect of Chriſtians, that aroſe in Holland; 


by a ſeparation from the Calviniſts: They 
are great aſſerters of free will, and ſpeak very 
ambiguouſly of the preſcience of God. They 
look on the doctrine of the Trinity as a 


point not neceſſary to ſalvation ; and many of 


them hold, that there is ng precept in Serip- 
ture, which enjoins us to adore the Holy 
Ghoſt; and that the Son is not equal to the 
Father, 


No. XXV. 
AR TO PYRITE S. 


A Sc i in the primitive Church, whs uſed 
broad and cheeſe in celebrating the Euchariſt. 
| Dd 2 They 
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They were a branch of the Montaniſts, and 
appeared in the ſecond century. They ad- 
mitted women into the prieſthood and Epiſ- 
copacy; and Epiphanius tells us, that it was 
a common thing to ſee a body of ſeven girls 
enter their church, dreſſed in white, and 
each carrying a torch in her hand, where 


they wept, and Nee the ee of 


W ane, 


EUNUCHS. 


A Sect of Hexetics in the third century, 
who were mad enough to caſtrate not only 
. thoſe of their: own perſuaſion, but even all 
| _ + apaatd they took 
400% "Sk. 8 their 
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their riſe from the example of Origen, who 
(maſunderftanding the following words of 
Our Saviour —“ And Eunuchs, who made 
e themſelves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
heaven,) caſtrated himſelf. 


= 
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No. XXVII. 


MENNONITES. 


Tuer we 4 6% of (baptiſts' in Holland, 
from their leader Mennon Simonis of Friez- 
land, Whe lived in the ſixteenth century. 
This ſect believe that the New Teſtament is 
the only rule of faith; that the terms Ferſon 
and Trinity, are not to be uſed in ſpeaking 
of the F ather, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; that 
Dd 3 the 
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the firſt man was not ereated perfect; that 
it is unlawful to ſwear, or to wage war upon 


any occafion ; that infants are not the proper 


© ſubjeQs of baptiſm: and that miniſters of 


the goſpel ought to receive no ſalary. 


No. XXVIII, 


9 * w _ » 7 N 


ANTITACTBS, 


A Name 1 to a branch of the Gnoſtics 


(treated of before), who held that God was 
good and juſt; but that a greature had cre- 
ated evil: that we are therefore to oppoſe 
"> author of ea in order to image * of 


33 N 


CY 


; No, 


lo. 


- CHRISTIAN Heretics of the ſeventh 
century, diſciples of one Conſtantine, a native 
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No. XXIX. | * 


AR NOLDISTS. 


A Set of Separatiſts, ſo called from their 
leader Arnold of Breſſe, 2 great declaimer 
againſt the wealth and vices of the clergy, 


He is alſo charged with preaching againſt 


baptiſm and the Euchariſt.. 
No. XXX. 
PAULI CI ANI. 


D d 4 of 
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of Armenia, and a favourer of the errors of 


Manes ; who, as the name of Manichees was 
become odious to all nations, gave thoſe of 
his ſe& the title of Paulicians, on pretence 
that they followed only the doctrine of St. 
Paul. One of their moſt deteſtable maxims 
was, not to give alms to the poor, that they 
might not contribute to the ſupport of crea- 
tures, who were the works of the bad 


God. 
„333 
BETHLEHEMITES. 


Tn EY are a * r of men, and 
diſtinguiſned by a red ſtar with five rays, 
which they wore on their breaſt, in memory 
of the ſtar that e to the wiſe men, 
and 

* See Manichees, before treated of. 


f 
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and conducted them to Bethlehem. There 


is another order of Bethlehemites fill ſubſiſt- 
bited like. Capuchins, with this difference; 
that they wear a leather girdle, inftead of a 
cord, and on their right fide an eſcutcheon 


repreſenting the nativity of Our Saviour. 
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A ect of Heretics, ſo called, becauſe they 
maintained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 
ubique, every where, or in every place. 


Brentius, one of the early reformers, is * 


| faid to have firſt broached this error in Ger- 


many, about the year 1 560. „ 
| Melanch- 
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Melanchton immediately declared againſt 
it? as introducing a kind of confuſion in the 
-two-natures of Jeſus Chriſt. ' On the other 
hand, it was eſpouſed. by Flacius, Illyricus, 
Oſiander, and others. The univerſities af 
Leipſic, and Wirtemberg in vain oppoſed 
this hereſy, which gained ground daily. Six 
of their leaders, namely, Smidelin, Selnec- 
cer, Muſculus, Chemnitius, Chytræus, and 
Cor nerus, having a meeting in 1577, in the 
monaſtery of Berg, compoſed a kind of creed, 

or formulary of faith, in which the ubiquity 
of Chriſt's body was the leading article. 
However, the Ubiquitarians were not quite 
agreed among themſelves; ſome holding, 
that Jeſus Chriſt, even during his mortal 
life, was every 5 and others, dating 
the ubiquity of his body, pen the time of his 
aſcenſion _— N 
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No. XXXIII. 


© oat > 4 


CHRISTIAN Feretics in the fourth cen- 


tury; they were a branch of Arians (men- 


tioned before) and took their name from Eu- 
nomius biſhop of Oyricus, who was inſtruc- 

ted by Etius, in the points which were then 
controverted in the church, after having at 


| firſt followed the profeſſion of arms. Eu- 
nomius ſo well anſwered the deſigns of his 


maſter, and declaimed ſo vehemently againſt 
the divinity of the word, that the people had 
recourſe to the-authority of the Prince, and 
had him baniſhed : þut the Arians obtained 
his recall, and elected him biſhop of Cyzicus. 


The manners and doctrines of the Euno- 


| mians were the ſame with thoſe of the Arians. 


No. 
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No. XXXIV. 


rr ATI 


MONO THELITES. | 


"Trey were a ſect of Chriſtians in "the 
"ſeventh century, ſo called from their main- 
taining that, though there were two natures 
in Jeſus Chtiſt, the Human and Divine, 
there was but one . "which was bw Di- 
vine. 1 na 
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BORRELLISTS. 


A | 


Tür ate a Chnſtian feet in Holland ; 
9 are a kind of Anabaptiſts ; but they 
1 | have 


tl 
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have ſome very particular opinions. They 
eject the uſe of churches, of the ſacraments, 


public prayer, -and all other external acts of 
worſhip. They aſſert, that all the Chriſtian 


churches of the world have degenerated from 


the pure apoſtolical doctrines, becauſe they 


have ſuffered the word of God, which is in- 
fallible, to be expounded, or rather cor- 


rupted by doctors, who are not infallible, 
They lead a very auſtere life, and employ a 
great part of their goods in alms. 


No. XXXVI. 


MILLENARIANS. 


Tais in a name given to thoſe, who, in 
the primitive ages, believed that the ſaints 


will one day reign on earth with Chriſt, a 
«av thouſand 
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thouſand years; the Millenarians held, that 
after the coming of Antichriſt, and the de- 
ſtruction of all nations, which ſhall follow, 


there ſhall be a firſt reſurrection of the juſt 


alone: that all who ſhall be found upon 
earth, both good and bad, ſhall. continue 


alive: the good to obey the juſt, who are 


riſen as their princes: the bad to be con- 
quered by the juſt, and to be ſubject to them: 
That Jeſus Chriſt will then deſcend from 
heaven in his glory: that the city of Jeruſa- 
lem will be rebuilt, enlarged, embelliſhed, 
and its gates ſtand open night and day. 


They applied to this new Jeruſalem, what 
is ſaid in the Apocalypſe, chapter xxi. and 
to the temple all that is written in Ezekiel 
xxxvi. Here they pretended that Jeſus Chriſt 
will fix the ſeat of his empire, and reign a 
thouſand years with the ſaints, patriarchs, 
and prophets, who will enjoy perfect and un- 


Interrupted felicity. 


This reign, of Our Saviour on earth is uſu- 
ally ſtiled the Millenium, « or reign of a thou- 


ang | years. Ta 
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No. XXVII.. 


NOVATIONS. 


THE were a Chriſtian Sect which ſprang up 
in the third century, ſo called from Novatian, 
a prieſt of Rome, or Novatus, an African 
biſhop, who ſeparated from, the communion 


of Pope Cornelius, whom Novatian charged 


with a criminal lenity towards thoſe who had 


ap6ſtatized during the perſecution of Decius. 


He denied the-church's power of remitting 
mortal fins upon the offenders repentance : 
and at laſt went ſo far as to deny, that the 
apoſtles. could eyer hope for pardon, even 
from God himſelf. Novatus coming to 
Rome, joined with the followers of Nova- 
tian, and added to theſe rigid doctrines 
another, which was the unlawfulneſs of ſe- 


cond 
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cond marriages, againſt which, this became 
as ſevere as againſt Apoſtates : denying com- 
munion to ſuch as married a ſecond time after 


| baptiſm, and treating widows, who married 


again as adultereſſes. The two leaders were 
proſcribed and declared Heretics, not for 


excluding penitents from communion, but 


for denying that the church had the power of 


. remitting ſins. 


os} XXXVIN. _ 
gEUTTOHIANS. 


In hs Hiſtory of the Primitive ech 
they are ſtiled Hereties, who prevailed in the 
fifth century, and who embraced the errors 
of the monk Eutyches, maintaining that 
there was only one nature in Chriſt, The 


8 6 * to them, had ſo 


entirely 
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entirely ſwallowed up the Human, that the 


latter could not be diſtinguiſhed; inſomuch 
that Jeſus was merely God, and had nothing 
of humanity but the appearance. This He- 
reſy was condemned in a council held at Con- 
ſtantinople in 448, which ſentence was con- 
firmed by the general council of Chalcogon 


2 451. 


No. XXXIX. 
MUGGLETONIANS. 


TnEr were a religious ſect which aroſe in 
England about the year 1657, ſo denomi- 
nated. from their leader Lodowick Muggle- 
ton, a journeyman Taylor, who with his aſ- 
ſociate Reeves, ſet up. for great - prophets, 
pretending, as it is ſaid, of having an abſo- 
lute power of ſaving and damning whom 


they pleaſed : and giving out, that they were 
the, two laſt witneſſes of God, that ſhould | 


appear before the end of Go world. 
Ee 7 No. 
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No. XL. 


PHOTINIANS. 


1 8 F 97 


A $c of Chriſtians in the fourth century, 
ſo called from Photinus, their chief, who 


was biſhop of Sirmich, and maintained that 
Jeſus Chriſt was true man, but not true 


God, not born before all ages; and that he 
only began to be Chriſt, when the Holy 


Spirit deſcended upon him in the river Jor- 


dan. | Theſe doctrines were condemned in 
_ ſeveral afſemblics and particularly by the 
__ Arians, 97 ſynod held at OR in the 


Lois * * 
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No. XLI. 
SAMPSEANS. 


THEY were a very ancient ſect, who were 
properly neither Jews, Chriſtians, nor Gen- 
tiles, though they took their name from the 
Hebrew word Semes, Sun ; as though they 
worſhipped that planet. They acknow- 
ledged only one God; waſhed themſelves 
often; and in almoſt every thing attached 
themſelves to the religion of the Jews, 
Many among: them, abſtained wholly from 
cating of fleſh. , Scaliger will have the Samp- 
ſcans to be the ſame with the Eſſeni, and 
indeed the Sampſeans, Eſſeni, Alceſaites, and 


Maſſalians, appear to be no more than ſo 


many different names for the ſame ſect. 


No. 
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No. XLII. 


NESTORIANS. 
THEY were a Chriſtian ſect, the follow- 
ers of Neſtorius, the biſhop and patriarch of 


Conſtantinople, who about the year 429, 


taught that there were two perſons in Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Divine, and the Human, which 
are united not hypbſtatically, or ſubſtantially, 
but! ina myſtical manner, whence he con- 


cluded, that Mary, was the mother of Chriſt, 
and not the mother of God. For this / opi- 
nion Neſtorius was condemned and depoſed 


by the council of Epheſus; and the decree 
of this council was confirmed by the em- 


peror THREW, © who baniſhed Ho 'Biltop 


1 


Thoſe Chriſtians, who at this day are 
called Oo and Chaldeans, are very 


numerous, 
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numerous, and are ſpread over Meſopotamia, 


and along the river Tigris and Euphrates : 


they are even got into the Indies, and into 
Tartary and China. Thoſe of India ſettled 
there, under a Neſtorian prieſt called John, 


who, in the year 1145, got himſelf declared 


king of Indoſtan, and grew very fmous, 
under the name of Preſton John. The Neſ- 
torians, thougli they ſpeak the language of 
the reſpective countries, only officiate in the 


Chaldee or Syriac tongue. The Neſtorian, 


monks are habited i in a black gown, tied with 
a leathern girdle, and wear a blue turban. 
The nuns are dreſſed much after the ſame 


manner, excepting that they tie a kind of 


black veil about their heads, and about their 
chins. They muſt be forty years old before 


wy ns the monaſtic: bit. 
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BRACHMANS. 


THEY are a ſect of Indian philoſophers, 
known to the ancient Greeks by the name of 
Gymnoſophiſts. The ancient Brachmans 
lived upon herbs and pulſe, and abſtained 
from every thing that had life in it. They 
lived in ſolitude, without matrimony, and 
without property ; and they wiſhed ardently 
for death, conſidering life only as a burthen, 
The modern Brachmans make up one of the 
tribes of the Banjans, (treated of in a former 


part of this work) They are the prieſts of 


that people, and perform their office of pray- 
ing and reading the law, with ſeveral mimical 
geſtures and quavering voice. They believe, 


the 
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the water exiſted ; and that the Supreme 
Being, defirous to create the world, cauſed 
the leaf of a tree, in the ſhape of a child 
playing with its great toe in its mouth, to float 
in the water : from its navel there iſſued out 
a flower, whence Brama drew his original, 


who was entruſted by God with the creation 


of the world, and preſides over it with an ab- 
ſolute ſway. They make no diſtinction be- 
tween the ſouls of men and brutes, but ſay 
the dignity of the human ſoul conſiſts in be- 
ing placed in a better body, and having more 
room to diſplay its faculties. They allow of 
rewards and puniſhments after this life : and 
have ſo great a venetation for cows, that they 
look on themſelves as bleſſed, if they can 
but die with the tail of one in their hand. 
They have preſerved ſome noble fragments 
of the knowledge of the ancient Brachmans. 
They are ſkilful arithmeticians, and calcu- 
late with great exactneſs, eclipſes of the ſun 
-and moon. They are remarkable for their 
religious auſterity. One of them has been 
| known to make a vow to wear about his neck 
a heavy collar of iron, for a confiderable time: 
another, to chain himſelf by the foot to a 


Ee 4 tree, 
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tree, with a firm reſolution to die in that 


place; and another to walk in wooden ſhoes 


ſuck full of nails in the infide. Their di- 
vine worſhip conſiſts chiefly of proceſſions, 
made in honour of their deities. They have 
a college at Banara, a city ſeated on the 
e | | 


No. XLIV. 


' BOURIGNONISTS. 


X THE 100 of a ſect among the Low Coun- 


try Proteſtants, being ſuch as follow the doc- 


trine of Antoinette Bourignon, a native of 
_ Liſle, and apoſtate of the Roman nel 


; * * 


| The 
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The principles of this ſect bear a very near 
reſemblance with thoſe of the Quietiſts, 


. Quakers, or Fanatics. 


They conduct themſelves by pretended re- 
velations. | 


— ————————— ——— — _ _ —̃ — 


No. XLV. 


nn; 8 
ETHNOPHRONES. 


IN Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, they are deſcribed 
as Heretics of the ſeventh century, who pro- 


feſſing Chriſtianity, joined thereto all the 
ceremonies and abſurdi ies of Paganiſm, ſuch 
as judicial aſtrology, divinations of all kinds, 
&c. And who obſerved all the feaſts, times, 
and ſeaſons of the Gentiles, who in matters 


of religion, were Pagans, or worſhippers of 


falſe gods or idols, they were neither Jews or 
Chriſtians, but followed the ſuperſtitions of 


the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, &c. 
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No. XLVI. 


HE RACLEONIT ES. 


A Sect of Chriſtians, the fallowers of He- 
racleon, who refined upon the Gnoſtic di- 
vinity, and maintained that the world was 


not the immediate production of the Son of 
God, but that he was only the occaſional 


cauſe of its being created by the Demiurgus. 
The Heracleonites denied the authority of 


the propheſies of the Old Teſtament, main- 
taining that they were mere random ſounds 
in the air; and that St. John the Baptiſt was 


the only true voice that n to the Meſ- 
ſiah. | 


No. 
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No. XLVII. 


 BROWNISTS. 


Wr are told in Eccleſiaſtical H iſtory, that 


they were a religious ſect that ſprung up in 
England towards he end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. Their leader was one Robert Brown, 
a native of Northampton. They ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church, on account of 


its diſcipline and form of government. They 


equally diſliked Epiſcopacy and Preſbyteri- 


aniſm. They condemned the ſolemn cele- 


bration of marriages in churches, maintain- 
ing that matrimony, being a political contract, 
the confirmation of it ought to proceed from 
the civil magiſtrate. They rejected all forms 
of prayer, and held that the Lord's prayer 
was not to be recited as a prayer, being 
given only as a model, upon which to form 
our prayers, 


No. 
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No. XLVIII. 
—.— _ 
BULGARIANS. 
T HESE were a ſect of Heretics, who among 


other errors, - held that men ought to believe 
no Scripture but the New Teſtament ; that 


. baptiſm was not neceſſary to infants ; that 


huſbands that converſed with their wives 
could not be ſaved: and that an oath was ab- 
N unlawful. 


No. XLIX. 


HIE RAC IT ES. 


| WE read in Church Hiſtory of a ſect of 
_ Chriſtian Heretics in the third century, un- 
der that nume, and ſuppoſed to be ſo called 


from 
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from their leader Hierax, a philoſopher of 
Egypt: who taught that Melchiſedech was 
the Holy Ghoſt, denied the reſurrection, 
and condemned marriage : he likewiſe held 
that no one could be ſaved, who died before 
he arrived at years of diſcretion. 


The diſciples of Hierax taught that the 
Word, or Son of God, was contained in the 
Father, as a little veſſel is contained in a 
great one. 


HUGUENOTS. 


IT was originally, as appears, a name given 
by way of contempt to the Calviniſts of 
France. 


The 


| 
| 
| 
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The name had its riſe in the year 1 560, 
but authors are not agreed, as to its origin, 
The moſt plauſible opinion, however, is 
that of Paſquier, who obſerves, that at 
Fours, the place where they were firſt thus 
denominated, the people had a notion, that 
an apparition, or hobgoblin, called King Hu- 
gon, ſtrolled about the ſtreets in the night 
time ; from whence, as thoſe of the reformed 
religion met chiefly in the night to pray, &c. 
they called them Huguenots, that is, the 
diſciples of King Hugon. 


No. LI. 


A $e& of Heretics at Bologna, in Italy, 
among whom all things, even their wives 
and children, were in common. They were 
alſo called Obedientes, or Compliers, becauſe 
they readily complied with every thing that 


tended to promote debauchery. 


N 6 . . No. 
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No. LII. 


r —— 


B EGHAR DI. 


THEY were a certain ſect of Heretics 


which aroſe in Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries, about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, They made profeſſion of monaſtical 
life, without obſerving celibacy; and main- 
tained (if they are not ſcandalized by the 
Monks) that man could become as perfect in 
this life, as he ſhall be in heaven: that every 
intellectual nature, is of itſelf happy, with- 
out the ſuccour of grace; and that he, who 
is in this ſtate of perfection ought to perform 
no good works, nor worſhip the hoſt. 


THE 
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| THE FOLLOWING 


1 ARE SOME OF THE MOST PREVAILING 
SECTS, IN RELIGION 
| In EUROPE among the MODERNS : / 


THE WHOLE CONCLUDING 
With the Eſtabliſhed Religion of this Nation. 


— 1 — — — — 


* 
— — a— : —— 


SECTION v. 


- 


2 a 


No. I. 


 METHODISTS. | 
THEY, though of modern date, like the 
Fanatics of old, are compoſed of wild en- 
thuſiaſtic viſionary perſons, who pretend to 
revelation and inſpiration, and a divine im- 
pulſe from heaven. 


There 
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There is a degree of aſſent (fays Mr. 
Locke) which, with ſome men, has the ſame 


authority as either Faith or Reaſon, and that 


is Enthuſiaſm ; which by laying aſide Rea- 
ſon, would ſet up Revelation without it; 
whereby, in effect, it takes away both Rea- 
ſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes, in the 
room of it, the ungrounded fancies of a man's 
own brain, and aſſumes them for a founda- 
tion, both of opinion and conduct. They 
pretend to be enlightened, but it is generally, 
I fear, with that light, which (as an inge- 
nious author obſerves) ſhines through a crack 
in the ſkull. They likewiſe pretend to more 
ſanity and purity of life, than falls to the 
ſhare of other men. Immediate revelation 
being a much eaſier way for men to eſtabliſh 


their opinions, and regulate their conduct by, 


than the tedious labour of ſtri& reaſoning ; 
it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 
to pretend to it, eſpecially in ſuch of their 
opinions and actions as they cannot account 
for, by the ordinary methods of knowledge, 
and principles of reaſon. | Hence we ſee that 
in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has 
mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of 

Ff themſelves 
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themſelves bas raiſed them into an opinion 
of greater familiarity with God, than is al- 
lowed others ; have often flattered themſelves 
with the perſuaſion of an immediate inter- 
courſe with the Deity, and frequent commu- 


nications from the divine ſpirit.* 


They go about preaching, ſinging hymns 


in tabernacles, in the fields, highways, and 


private houſes, they increaſe daily to an 


alarming degree in this country. They main- 


tain that impious and pernicious doctrine, 
contrary to what is laid down by Our Sa- 
viour and his Holy Apoſtles, that nothing 


more than Faith alone is neceſſary to Sal- 


vation, which may prove a fatal miſtake to 
their deluded and miſguided followers, and 


of the moſt ſerious conſequence to their eter- 
nal happineſs, if we believe the Scriptures, 


particularly that part where St. Paul ſays, 


What doeth it profit, though a man lay 


he hath Faith, and hath not Works, can 
Faith ſave him?” And again, Even ſo, 
Faith, if it hath not Works, is dead, being 


alone.“ And again, But wilt thou know, 


O vain 
Locke on Human Underſtanding. + St. James, chap. i. 


| bw — © 


”— 
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O vain man, that F aith, without Works, is. 
dead: By Works a man is juſtified, and not 
by Faith only.“ And laſtly, © For as the 


Body, without the Spirit, is dead, ſo Faith, 
without Works, is dead alſo.” 


This fingle refutation alone, from the 


Holy Scripture, is, one would think, ſuf- 


ficient to explode ſuch pernicious doctrine. 


Though after all, the doctrine laid down. 
by the Methodiſts, however abſurd or repug- 
nant to Scripture, is far from novel; the 
ſentiments and opinions of the Aetians, 
(treated of in Section II. No. XX. of this 
work) in the reign of Conſtantius, in the 
year 336, exactly correſpond with this ſect 
in the principal tenets, 
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No. II. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


THE Roman church diſtinguiſhes itſelf 


now by the name of Catholic, in oppoſition 
to all thoſe who have ſeparated from her com- 
munion, and whom ſhe conſiders as only 


_ Heretics and Schiſmatics, and herſelf only 


as the true Chriſtian Church. The cele- 


- bration of mais in the church of Rome, con- 
ſiſts in the office or prayers uſed in the Eu- 


chariſt, or in other words, conſecrating the 
bread and wine, into the body and blood of 
Chriſt, and offering them fo tranſubſtanti- 
ated, as an expiatory ſacrifice for the quick 
and the dead. 


As the maſs is in general believed to be a 
repreſentation of the paſſion of our bleſſed Sa- 
5 viour, 


, 
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viour, ſo every action of the prieſt, and every 
particular part of the ſervice, is ſuppoſed to 


allude to the particular circumſtances of his 


death and paſſion. Among the many abſur- 
dities abounding in the Romiſh church, In- 
dulgences is not one of the leaſt ; they conſiſt 
in a remiſſion of the puniſhment due to fins, 
granted by the church, and ſuppoſed to fave 
the ſinner from Purgatory. Clement VT. in 
his decretal, which is generally received by 
the church of Rome, declares, that our Sa- 
viour has left an infinite treaſure of merits, 
ariſing from his own ſufferings, beſides thoſe 
of the bleſſed virgin, and the ſaints: and 
that the paſtors and guides of the church, 


and more eſpecially the Popes, who are the 
ſovereign diſpoſers of this treaſure, have au- 


thority to apply it to the living, by virtue of 
the keys, and to the dead, by way of ſuf- 
frage, to diſcharge them from their reſpec- 
tive proportions of puniſhment, by taking 
juſt ſo much merit out of this general trea- 
ſure, as they conceive the debt requires, and 
offering it to God. It was the great abuſe of 
indulgences that contributed not a little to 
the firſt reformation of religion in Germany, 

Ff 3 where 
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where Martin Luther began firſt to declaim 


againſt the preachers of indulgences, and af. 


terwards againſt indulgences themſelves: for 
ſince that time, the Popes have been more 
ſparing in the exerciſe of this power : how- 
ever, they ſtill carry on a great trade with 
them in the Indies, where they are purchaſed 
at two reals a piece, and ſometimes more, 


The divinss, both in the Romiſh and Lu- 


theran Churches maintain, that after conſe 
cratun, the body and blood of Chriſt Our 
Saviour, are ſubſtantially preſent, together 
with the ſubſtance of the bread and wine ; 
this is called tranſubſtantiation, which is a 


main point in the Romiſh religion, and is 


rejected by all Proteſtants, the former main- 
taining the tranſubſtantiation to be real, the 
latter only figurative ; interpreting the text 
Hoc eft corpus meum; This ſignifies my 


body,“ but the council of Trent ſtogd up 


ſtrenuouſly for the literal ſenſe of the verb 


ef, and ſay expreſsly, that in Tranſubſtanti- 


ation, the-body and blood of Our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, are truly, really, and ſubſtantially 
under the ſpecies of bread and wine, The 
controverſies about this point have been al- 


moſt innumerable, 


| No. 
* Vide Jeſuits, page 377+ 
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No. III. 


DISSENTERS. 


THEY are ſeparatiſts from the ſervice and 
worſhip of the Church of England. They 
are a fect of Proteſtants, and ſtiled Preſby- 
terians, from their maintaining that the go- 
vernment of the church, appointed in the 


New Teſtament, was by Preſbyteries, that 


is, by miniſters and ruling elders, aſſociated 
for its government and diſcipline. The Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters differ in a ſmall degree from 


the Anabaptiſts (in England) except in the 


article of Infant baptiſm ; as may be ſeen in 
a confeſſion of faith, publiſhed in the year 
1689, by the repreſentatives of their con- 


gregation. 


Ff4 In 
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In reſpe& to their doctrine, they are ge- 
nerally reputed to be Orthodox, in the faith; 
and moſt foreign Proteſtants, except ſome 
few of the Lutherans, agree with them, 


No. IV, 


*DEISTS, 


IN the modern ſenſe of the word, are thoſe 
perſons, in Chriſtian Countries, who ac- 
knowledging all the obligations and duties of 
natural religion, diſbelieve the Chriſtian 


ſcheme, or reyealed religion. They are 
| ſtiled 


 * Theſe are a ſe& too numerous I fear, and reflect diſgrace and ra- 
proach on human underſtanding, in this refined and enlightened age, 
and fitting only thoſe dark times of ignorance aud ſuperſtition ; we 
ſhould theref re pray to God to deliyer them from all falſe Uofrine| 

hereſy, and ſchiſm, from hardneſs cf heart, and contempt of his wend 
and commandment : and that it would graciouſly pleaſe him to bring 


into the way of truth, all ſuch as theſe, who have erred and are de. 
ceived, 
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ſtiled Deiſts, from their belief in God alone, 
in oppoſition to Chriſtians. The learned and 
ingenious Dr. Clarke has very ably explained 
the ſentiments of theſe kind of people, and I 
cannot do better, than in giving them to my 
readers in his own words; to take the deno- 
mination, ſays the learned Doctor, in the 
moſt extenſive ſignification, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
Deiſts into four parts. 


Firſt, ſuch as pretend to believe the ex- 
iſtence of an eternal, infinite, independent, 
intelligent being, and who teach that this ſu- 
preme being made the world, though they 
fancy he does not at all concern himſelf in 
the management of it. Secondly, Thoſe 
who believe not only the Being, but alſo the 
providence of God, with reſpect to the na- 
tural world, but who not allowing any dif- 
ference between moral good and evil, deny 
that God takes any notice of the morally 
good or evil actions of men; theſe things 
depending, as they imagine, on the arbitrary 
conſtitutions of human laws. Thirdly, Thoſe 
who having right apprehenſions concerning 
the natural attributes of God, and his All- 

governing 
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governing Providence, and ſome notion of 
his moral perfections alſo : yet being preju- 
diced againſt the notion of the immortality 
of the human ſoul, believe that men periſh 
entirely at death, and that one generation 
ſhall perpetually ſucceed another, without 
any future reſtoration or renovation of things. 
Fourthly, Such as believe the exiſtence of a 
ſupreme Being, together with his provi- 
dence, in the government of the world, as 
alſo the obligations of natural religion ; but 
ſo far only as theſe things are diſcoverable by 
the mere light of nature alone, without be- 
lieving any divine revelation. Theſe laſt are 
the only true Deiſts, ſays the Doctor; but 
as the principles of theſe men would natural- 
ly lead them to embrace the chriſtian revela- 
tion, the learned author concludes there is 
now no conſiſtent ſcheme of Deiſm in the 
world, 


No. 
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oy No. V. 


7 EWS. 


THE Jews are one of the moſt ancient bo- 


dies of people now exiſting, who profeſs obe- 


. dience to the laws and religion of Moſes ; 


before whom every man worſhipped God ac- 
cording to the inclination of his own heart. 
How far the religious ceremonies of the Jews 
were copied from thoſe of the Egyptians, 
among whom they had ſo long ſojourned; or 
how far they were typical of ſomerhing fu- 


ture, are queſtions I leave to be diſcuſſed by 


ſome learned divines. But as to the religion 
of the modern Jews, it is a manifeſt abſur- 
dity ; ſince being without a temple, ſacri- 
fices, &c. it cannot be conhidered as ſubſiſt- 


ing any longer. = 
0 
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The religion of the Jews is ſuppoſed to be 
full of myſteries. The whole nation, ac- 
cording to St. Auguſtin, was'a myſtery, as it 
repreſented, or was a type of the people of 
Chriſt, and the Chriſtian religion, Whatever 
was commanded or forbidden them was figu- 
rative, and their ſacrifices, prieſthood, &c. 
included myſteries. The prophecies con- 
cerning Jeſus Chriſt, in the Jewiſh books, 


are likewiſe figurative and myſterious. 


The modern, as well as the ancient Jews, 
are very ſuperſtitious in the obſervance of 
the ſabbath , they carry neither arms, nor 
gold, nor filver about them ; and are per- 
mitted neither to touch theſe, nor a candle, 
nor any thing belonging to the fire ; on which 
account they light up lamps on Friday, which 
burn till the end of the ſabbath. 


In reſpe& to ſacrifices, the ancient Jews 
had two ſorts, taking the word in its largeſt 
ſignification: the, firſt were offerings of 
tythes, . firſt fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, 
and the like: and the laſt offerings of ſlaugh- 
tered animals. When an Iſraelite offered a 


loaf 
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loaf, ora cake, the prieſt broke it in two 
parts, .and ſetting aſide that half which he 
reſerved for himſelf, broke the other into 
crumbs, poured oil, wine, incenſe, and falt 
upon. it, and ſpread the whole upon the fire 
of the altar. If theſe offerings were accom- 
panied with the facrifice of an animal, they 
were thrown upon the victim, to be con- 
ſumed along with it. If the offerings were 
of the ears of new corn, they were parched 
at the fire, rubbed in the hand, and then 
offered to the prieſt in a veſſel, over which 
he poured oil, incenſe, wine, and falt, and 
then burnt it upon the altar, having firſt 
taken as much of it as of right belonged to 
himſelf. 


There is likewiſe a ceremony of the Jews 
obſerved on the Sabbath, in the evening, 
when every one of the family is come home. 
At that time they light a taper, or lamp, 
with two wicks at leaſt; the maſter of the 
family then takes a cup, with ſome wine, 
mixed with fragrant ſpices ; and after having 
repeated a paſſage or two of Scripture ; as 
for example, © I will take the cup of falva- 

tion, 
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tion, &c.“ Pſalm cxvi. and, The Jews had 
light and gladneſs, &c.“ Efther viii. He 
bleſſes the wine and ſpices: afterwards he 
bleſſes the light of the fire, and then caſts 
his eyes on his hands and nails, as remem- 
bering that he is going to work. The whole 
is intended to ſignify, that the Sabbath is 
over, and is from that moment divided from 
the day of labour which follows. 


The Jews were formerly ſtiled Hebrews 
or Iſraelites; they took this name at their 
return from the captivity of Babylon, and 
have retained it ever ſince, it coming from 


Judah, which was the only tribe that made 


any conſiderable figure at that time among 
them : their ceconomy, both civil and mili- 
tary, and alſo their religious cuſtoms, is 
much of it related in the Old Teſtament, (to 
which the reader may refer.) I ſhall onlyhere 


obſerve, that among the modern Jews, when 


any perſon is burried, his neareſt relations, 
ſuch as father, mother, child, wife, huſband, 
brother, ſiſter, &c. keep the houſe a week 
after the funeral, fitting on the ground all 


the while, excepting on the ſabbath day, 


when 
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hen they go to prayers: during this week, 
they are neither to worg, nor diſpatch any 
buſineſs : the huſband and wife are to lodge 


aſunder, and there come people, morning and 


evening, to ſay the cuſtomary prayers, with 


theſe relations, which is concluded with a 


prayer for the ſoul of the deceaſed : ſome re- 
peat prayers for their friends ſouls in the ſy- 
nagogue, every morning for eleven months 
together, after this week is expired ; which 
ariſes from an opinion they have, that the 
bleiſed enjoy the beatific viſion in paradiſe, 
and the wicked are tormented in hell. 


And that though ſome will be damned to all 
eternity, yet others only for a time : others 
among them believe the tranſmigration, and 
that at death, the foul paſſes out of one body 
into another: when they excommunicate 
any perſon, they curſe bim publicly, and 
during the time this laſts, no Jew muſt come 
within two yards of him, which continues 
till he has performed penance, and a rabbin 
bleſſes him; their confeſſions are general, 

and 
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and only uſed in their devotions to God Al- 


mighty, and not to any prieſt.“ 


No. VI. 


LUAKERS. 


'THEY made their firſt appearance in Eng- 
land, during the interregnum : They were 
ſo called in deriſion, from certain unuſual 
tremblings, with which they were ſeized at 
their firſt meetings. Their founder was 
George Fox, a ſhoemaker, born at Drayton, 


in Leiceſterſhire, who, as he worked at his 


trade, 


* The Hiſtory of the Jews, from the earlieſt times to the Babylo- 
niſh captivity, ſuch as their religion, laws, manners, and cuſtoms | 
grand feſtivals, Eaſter paſſover, the feaſt of tabernacles, new ,moons, 
fabbaths, expiation, vows, prieſts, courts of judicature, puniſhments, 
trades, manufactures, &c. &c. are treated of at large, in the third 
and fourth volumes of that elaborate work, entitled Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, compriſed in twenty volumes. 
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trade, uſed to meditate much on the Scrip- 
tures: at length he began to ſee viſions, and 
ſet up for a preacher. He propoſed but few 
articles of faith, inſiſting chiefly on moral 
virtue, natural charity, the love of God, and 
a deep attention to the inward motions, and 
ſecret operations of the ſpirit. He required 
a plain fimple worſhip, 'and a religion with- 
out ceremonies, making it a principal point 
to wait in profound ſilence, the directions of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Quakers were at firſt guilty of ſome extra- 
vagances, but theſe wore off, and they ſet- 
tled into a regular body, profeſſing great 
auſterity of behaviour, a ſingular probity and 
uprightneſs in their dealings, a great fruga- 
lity at their tables, and a remarkable plainneſs 
and ſimplicity in their dreſs. 


The ſyſtem of this religious ſect is laid 
down by Robert Barclay, in a ſenſible well- 
wrote apology to King Charles II. 


Their principal doctrines are, That God 
has given to all men, without exception, ſu- 
G g pernatural 
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pernatural light, which being obeyed, can 
fave them; and that this light is Chriſt, the 
true light, which lighteth every man that 


dometh into the world: that the Scriptures 


were indeed- given by inſpiration, and are 
preferable to all the other writings in the 
world : but that they are no more than ſe- 
condary rules of faith and practice, in ſubor- 
dination to the Light or Spirit of God, which 
is the primary rule; that immediate reve- 
lation is not ceaſed, a meaſure of the ſpirit 
being given to every one: That all ſuper- 
ſtitions and ceremonies in religion, of mere 
human inſtitution, ought to be laid aſide : as 
alſo, in civil ſociety, the ſaluting one another, 
by pulling off the hat, bowing, or the like; 
and the ſaying you inſtead of thou to a ſingle 
perſon : that men and wornen ought to be 
plain and grave in their apparel, ſober and 


juſt' in their whole converſation, and at a 
wordin all their dealings ; and not to ſwear, 
or go to war, to fight in private quarrels, or 


even to bear any carnal weapons. 


They alſo ſet aſide the two ſacraments, 


verein and the Lord's Supper z admit no 


clergy 
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clergy among them, but any one, without 
diſtinction, who is of a ſober life, and be- 


lieves him or herſelf to be moved thereto by 


the ſpirit, is allowed to preach in their aſ- 
ſemblies : and they hold it unlawful to pay 
tythes or church rates. 


In ſhort they are a quiet, inoffenſive peo- 
ple, of exemplary morals, remarkably chari- 
table, and friendly to each other, and have 
never yet been guilty of perſecution, though 
they have had it in their power. 


As to diſcipline and polity, the affairs of 
the community are managed in their afſem- 
blies, of which there are ſeveral kinds : as 
monthly, quarterly, yearly, ſecond days 
meetings, and meetings of ſufferings. The 
monthly and quarterly meetings are held in 
their reſpective counties, to which deputies 
are ſent from the ſeveral particular meetings, 


| and enquiry is made into the ſtate of each 


meeting : who violate the laws of the com- 
munity : who pay tythes or church rates, 


and who ſuffer for the non-payment. 


6 g 2 From 
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From. theſe meetings appeals; lie: to their 
yearly aſſemblies, which are always held in 
London. Hither are (tranſmitted accounts 
of what has been tranſacted in all the monthly 


and quarterly meetings: Here meaſures are 
concerted, and directions given for their be- 
haviour: Here they compoſe differences, and 


make proviſions for the poor: Their public 
accounts are audited, and inſtructions given 
to the deputies, and other matters relative 
to the ere eee 4 the PP at 
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'DIEFRRENT SECTS, IN RELIGION. 


No. VII. 


The Tue Proteſtant or Chriſtian Religion. 


WHICH is chat inftituted by Jeſus Chriſt, 

and which I ſhall deſcribe in the-language of 

one of our moſt eminent divines of the church 
of England, no lefs diſtinguiſhed for his pi- 
ety than his learning. If (ſays he) we ex- 

amine the nature and tendency of the re- 

ligion itſelf, which was taught by Chriſt, 

and: by the apoſtles. in- his name, we ſhall find 

it to be worthy of God. It retaineth all the 

excellencies of the Old Teſtament revelation ; 

for Our Saviour came not to deſtroy the law and 
| the prophets, but to fulſil them, and carry the 
ſcheme of religion, there laid down, to a {till 
higher degree of excellency. The- idea given 
us of God, of his incomparable perfections, 
RY and 
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and of his governing providence, as extend- 
ing to all his creatures, particularly towards 
mankind, is the nobleſt that can be con- 
ceived, and the moſt proper to produce wor- 


thy affections and diſpoſitions towards him. 


Great care is eſpecially taken to inſtruct us 
to form juſt notions of God's illuſtrious moral 
excellencies, of his wiſdom, his faithfulneſs 


and truth, his impartial juſtice and righteouſ- 


neſs, and ſpotleſs purity : but above all, of 


his goodneſs and love to mankind, of which 
the Goſpel contains and exhibits the moſt 


glorĩous and attractive diſcoveries and diſ- 


plays that were ever made to the world. The 


exceeding riches of the Divine Grace and 
Mercy, are repreſented in the moſt engaging 


manner. Pardon and ſalvation are freely of- 
fered upon the moſt gracious terms; the very 


chief of ſinners are invited, and the ſtrongeſt 


poſſible aſſurances given of God's readineſs 


to receive them, upon their ſincere repen- 
tance and reformation: and at the ſame time, 


to prevent an abuſe of this, the moſt ſtrik- 


ing repreſentations are made of God's juſt 


_ wrathand diſpleaſure, againſt thoſe that ob- 


Linately go on in preſurptyous fin and diſ- 
1 c ; obedience. 
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obedience. It is eſpecially the glory of the 
Goſpel, that the great realities of an unſeen 
eternal world, are there ſ&t in the moſt clear 
and open light: there are clearer diſcoveries 


made, and far ſtronger aſſurances given of 


that future life and immortality, than were 
ever given to mankind before, 


As to the precepts of Chriſtianity, they 
are unqueſtionably holy and excellent. The 
pureſt morality is taught in all its juſt and 


noble extent, as taking in the whole of our 
duty towards God, our neighbour, and our- 


eee 


Aint to Piety towards God, the idea there 
given of it, is venerable, amiable, and en- 


gaging; we are required to fear God, but it 
is not with a ſervile horror, ſuch as ſuper- 
ſtition inſpires, but with a- filial reverence. 
We are directed and encouraged to addreſs 
ourſelves to him as our heavenly father, 
through Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of his love, and 
in his name to offer up our prayers and praiſes, 
our confeſſions and thankſgivings, with the 
profoundeſt humility, becoming creatures 

deeply 
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deeply ſenſible of their own unworthineſs 3 


and yet with an ingenious affiance, hops, and 


joy. We are to yield the moſt unreſer ved 


ſubmiſſion to God, as our ſovereign lord, 


our moſt wiſe and gracious governor, and 
moſt righteous benefactor ; and to reſign 
ourſelves to his diſpoſal, and acquieſce in his 
providential diſpenſations, as being perſuaded 


| that he ordereth all things really for the beſt, 


to walk continually as in his fight, and with 
regard to his approbation, ſetting him before 
us, as our great all- ſeeing witneſs and judge, 
our chiefeſt good and higheſt end. Above 


all we are required to love the Lord our God, 


with all our heart, and mind, and ſtrength, 
and to ſhew that we love him by keeping 
his commandments, which are not grievous, 
by aſpiring after a conformity to him in his 
inimitable perfections, and by endeavouring, 
as far as we are able, to glorify him in the 
world. 


As to the external worſhip of God, ac- 
cording to the idea given of it in the New 
Teſtament, it is pure and ſpiritual, and hath 
a noble ſimplicity in it. The numerous 

rites 
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rites of the Moſaical diſpenſation, which 
though wiſely ſuited to that time and ſtate, 
were marks of the imperfection of that œco- 
nomy are now aboliſhed. The ordinances of 
_ Chriſtirnity, as preſcribed in the Goſpel, are 
few in number, eaſy of obſervation, and no- 
ble in their*uſe and ſignificancy. 


N ot only doth Chriſtianity give the moſt 
excellent directions, as to the duty we more 
immediately owe to God, but great ſtreſs is 
there laid on all focial duties, and ſocial vir- 
tues, which it hath a manifeſt tendency to 
promote and improve. The conſtant exer- 
ciſe of juſtice, and righteouſneſs, and fide- 
lity, is moſt expreſsly enjoined : the render- 
ing to all their dues, and a diligent diſcharge 
of the duties of our ſeveral ſtations and re- 
lations, is bound upon us, not merely as 
civil conſiderations, but as a neceſſary part 
of religion. But what ought eſpecially to 
recommend Chriſtianity, is, that a true and 
extenſive benevolence is there carried to the 
nobleſt height; it ſtrengthens the natural 
ties of humanity, and adds other facred 

Wo and 
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and moſt engaging ties, to bind us ſtill more 
ſtrongly to one another. We are taught to 

love our neighbours as ourſelves, to rejoice 
in their happineſs, and endeavour to promote 
| it ; to do good to all as far as we. have oppor- 
| tunity; yea even to extend our benevolence 
| to our enemies themſelves, and to thoſe who 
have injured us; and to be ready to render 
good for evil, and overcome evil with good. 
It tends to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs that 
malice and envy, hatred and revenge, thoſe 
boiſterous angry paſſions, and malevolent af- 
fections and diſpoſitions which have done ſo 
| | much miſchief in the world, 


As to the exerciſe of ſelf-government, 
chriſtianity is manifeſtly deſigned to improve 
and perfect human nature. It teaches us not 
only to regulate the outward actions, but the 
inward affections and diſpoſitions of the ſoul : 
to labour after real purity of heart, ſimplicity, 
and godly ſincerity, as that, without which, 
no outward appearances can be pleaſing in 
the fight of God, who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity. It ſtrikes at the root of 
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all our diſorders and corruptions, by obliging 
us to correct and regulate that inordinate ſelf- 
love, which cauſes us to center all our views 
in our own pleaſure, or glory, or intereſt, 
and by inſtructing us to mortify and ſubdue 
our ſenſual appetites and inclinations. It is 
deſigned to aſſert the dominion of the ra- 
tional and moral powers, over the inferior 
part of our nature, of the ſpirit over the 


fleſh, which alone can lay a juſt foundation 


for that moral liberty, and that tranquillity of 


mind, which it is the deſign of all true phi- 


loſophy to procure and eſtabliſh. 


And whereas a too great love of the world, 
and its enjoyments, its riches, honours, or 
pleaſures, is the ſource of numberleſs diſ- 
orders in human life, and turns us aſtray in 
our whole courſe, it teaches us to rectify our 
falſe opinions of theſe things, and not to ſeek 
happineſs in them, but to ſet our affections 
principally on things of a far higher and 
nobler nature, things celeſtial and eternal. 


And with regard to the evils of this pre» 


ſent life and world, it tendeth to inſpire us 
with 
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with the nobleſt fortitude, and to render us 
ſuperior to thoſe evils, as being fully and 
firmly perſuaded that God will cauſe them to 
work together for our good. It provideth 
the beſt remedy, both againſt our cares and 


fears, eſpecially gr the fear of death 
itſelf. 
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